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PREFACE 



Tbe particulars, in which the Treatise on Rhetoric now 
offered to the public differs from other works on the same 
subject in the English language, are chiefly the following: 

First, Invention is treated as a distinct and primary de- 
partment of the art of Rhetoric. From most English trea« 
tises this department has been entirely excluded; and rhe« 
toric has been generally regarded as confined almost ezclu* 
sively to style. If we leave out of view some older and 
nearly forgotten works that were modeled on the pattern of 
the Grecian and Roman rhetoricians. Dr. Whately's work 
furnishes, perhaps, the only exception to this general remark. 
The work of Dr. Whately, however, embraces but a small 
portion of what properly belongs to rhetorical invention. 
The attention of learners has thus been turned chiefly or 
solely upon style. The consequence has been, as might 
naturally be expected where manner is the chief object of 
regard, that exercises in composition have been exceedingly 
repulsive and profitless drudgeries. On the other hand, ex- 
perience confirms most fully what was beforehand to be con- 
fidently counted on, that if the mind be turned mainly on 
the matter, — the thought to be presented and the design of 
presenting it, the exercise of composition becomes a most 
Interesting, attractive and profitably exercise. The mind. 
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having thought to express, and being animated by a per- 
ceived object in expressing it^ when furnished virith tlje 
guiding principles in such expression^ acts intelligently^ 
easily^ and with satitffaction to itself. Such exercise is^ in- 
deedj one of the most pleasing employments of mind. Style^ 
itself J then becomes a matter of interest; for the desire is a 
natural one to see the thought so expressed as to accomplish 
the object in expressing it. A foundation is thus furnished 
for criticism; its principles and the application of them 
become intelligible^ and therefore interesting even to the 
inexperienced writer. The ancients regarded invention as 
the soul of the art of rhetoric; and the success of their rhe- 
torical training is to be attributed mainly to the fact that 
their attention was chiefly directed to this department of the 
art. The disestcem into which instruction in rhetoric has 
fallen in modern times, is, perhaps, justly due to the exclu- 
sion of invention from our rhetorical text-books. 

Secondly, the endeavor has been made, with what success 
the public will decide, to reduce to a more exact system the 
principles of rhetoric, in the determination of the proper pro- 
vince of rhetoric, and of its departments, and, also, in the 
development of the principles involved in both divisions of 
the art. So far as was deemed compatible with the charac- 
ter of a practical treatise, — of an art as distinguished from 
a science, — the grounds have been indicated for the devel- 
opment of the art ut each successive stage. The divisions, 
thus, are exhibited as given necessarily on rational grounds. 
It is a great satisfaction to the mind of a learner to be able 
to sec that the path over which he is conducted is not an arbi- 
trary one, but is determined by the very nature of the sub- 
ject. Nothing is lost, while much is gained, by a conform 
ity to strict philosophical principles in the construction oi 
text-books for the use even of immature minds. 
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TIm author flatters himself that the view presented of tilt 
province of Rhetoric^ while it will appear in its own light 
to be philosophically correct^ avoids the confusion and diffi* 
cuities, not to say the contradictions, that have been experi- 
enced in other systems. The province of Rhetoric^ as the 
art of oratory, is well defined and is philosophically distin- 
guishable from Logic^ Grammar^ Aesthetics^ Poetry^ and 
Elocution. Including, as it must if it be a proper art, both 
the supply of thought and of language, it is saved from 
being degraded to a mere negative, critical system; — it be* 
comes a positively invigorating and developing art, most 
admirably fitted to call forth and discipline the mental 
powers in a course of rationally prescribed and attractive 
exercises. Covering the entire field of pure discoarse as ad- 
dress to another mind, it is redeemed from the shackles and 
embarrassments of that view which confines it to m^e argu- 
mentative composition, or the art of producing Belief. This 
view of Rhetoric, in which Dr. Whately is followed by the 
writer of the article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ cofr 
sistently carried out, excludes all Explanatory Discourse as 
well as all Persuiasion. The allusion to the one> and the 
fuller consideration of the other, in Dr. Whately's Rhetoric, 
are justified by the author on grounds that are not tenable 
for a moment. Argumentative Discourse, the art of pro* 
ducing belief, can not, without violence to the well estab- 
lished import of language, indude that discourse, the pri- 
mary and controlling design oT which is to inform or instruct, 
or that, the end of which is to persuade. Instruction and 
conviction are as widely distinguished as perc^tion and 
oclief ; and it must appear on a very slight investigation of 
the subject that ^generally speaking the same rules will" not 
^ be serviceable for attaining each of these objects." Nar* 
tatifm and argumentation have little in common, so f ar aa 
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the conduct of the thought is concerned. There ia very little^ 
accordingly^ in Dr.Whately^s treatise^ except under the head 
of Sty)e> which has any application to Explanatory Discourse^ 
as History or Description. And Persuasion^ although it 
may make use of Argumentation^ does not always require 
its help^ and seeks entirely.a different end by an entirely 
different process. 

The distribution of the different forms of discussion^ and 
of the different specific processes in each^ will enable the 
learner not only to obtain a more thorough knowledge of 
the art of constructing discourse than he couH from more 
general views^ but will greatly facilitate the practical appli- 
cation of rhetorical principles to actual composition. In his 
exercises^ he will know precisely what to do; while Jbe sup- 
ply of the matter of the composition^ by being his own 
work^ will give to the whole effort an interest and pleasure 
which are entirely foreign from exercises in composition as 
usually directed. It is the utter ignorance of what he is to 
do when set to the task of writing a composition^ as it is 
called^ which makes the task so repulsive. Suppose^ for 
illustration, that "the French Revolution of 1848 " be given 
out as the theme of a composition. No intimation being 
given in regard to the object in the discussion of the theme, the 
mind of the pupil is left without an aim, and it cannot work* 
It will be the merest matter of chance whether he propose to 
himself any aim at all in the discussion, or whether he do 
not blindly and confusedly bring together manifold and in- 
congruous aims, and his effort, pursued thus irrationally^ 
give him only disgust from beginning to end. But let him 
understand that it is as necessary to settle definitely the 
object as the subject of his composition; to determine that 
he is to write a narrative of the events of that Revolution^ 
« of its causes or its effects; or a description of its exciting 
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ieenes; or arg^e its necesMty or its righteousness or its expe* 
diency ; or exhibit it us a political movement fitted to awaken 
emotions of admiration or of fear and horror; or as a motive 
to others to seek to gain their liberties or to guard against 
revolutionary outbreaks^ one or another of these objects 
and but one^ and he is at once prepared to proceed ration* 
ally in his work. He knows what matter he needs to col- 
lect and in what form. He knows when to begin^ how 
to proceed^ and where to end. The procedure is now all 
plain^ simple^ and satisfactory. He can see now at what 
points his effort is successful and at what it is deficient. He 
can receive criticism and profit by it. 

A new analysis is given in the work of the properties of 
style^ which^ it is hoped^ will aid the student in ascertain** 
ing what properties should be secured to expression in rhe« 
toric and what faults should be avoided^ as well as in 
understanding on what grounds they are classed^ as proper* 
ties of style. Both in the designation^ and in the enumera- 
tion and description of the oral properties^ there will be 
observed a departure from former systems which, it is 
hoped^ will commend itself to every candid and thorough 
investigator. It will be seen that these properties can be 
classed together and be subdivided on the strictest philoso- 
phical principles^ and that, consequently^ they may and 
should be carefully distinguished specifically from one an- 
other and generically from the other classes of properties. 
The attempt has been made, also, to reduce to some order 
and system the " Figures of speech " so called. 

Thirdly, the treatise has been prepared with a reference to 
practical instruction in rhetoric; as an art, and not merely 
as a science. The principles have been presented with a view 
to their application in suitable exercises. It is accordingly 
recommended in the use of the work in instruction, tb«l 
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exercises be prescribed to the pupil which shall invcdve Om 
systematic application of the principles. A list of themet 
has been added in an appendix^ designed for exercise on the 
principles of invention which apply to diiTerent kinds of 
literary composition. It will be found useful to prescribe 
themes of the difi'e.cnt classes separately^ and subject the 
composition when prepared to the test of the principle! 
which apply to it Thus^ the exercises in narrative dis- 
course may be continued till the laws of such discourse 
shall become practically familiar. The only exercises^ per* 
haps^ which the study of style readily admits^ are those of 
correcting faults or of ascertaining the particular excellencies 
of a given discourse. Particularly^ will it be found to be a 
profitable exercise to the learner to detect and correct^ as far 
as it may be^ the faults in the passages selected for exempli- 
fication of the principles. The form of the work^ it will be 
observed^ contemplates a thorough studying of its prin- 
ciples. It is not a work from which a mere cursory perusal 
will derive much benefit or satisfaction. 

It is proper to add here that the original design of pre- 
paring the work, as well as the plan of it, have been sug- 
gested in the experience of the author as an instructor in 
rhetoric. The endeavor to teach the art under the guidance 
of our common treatises on rhetoric, with a predominant 
view to style or expression, proved so unsatisfactory as to 
put upon a diligent search after a better method. That 
method was found in the study of the ancient rhetoricians 
and particularly in observation on the success of exercises 
in Homiletics which were mainly exercises in invention; at 
all events it was found, in actual experience, that the substi* 
tution of exercises in rhetorical invention, — exercises in 
which the theme, the object^ and the guiding principles of 
the composition were prescribed, — in place of mere exercises 
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in style without well defined object or known law of deTeK* 
oping the thought^ converted what was a most repulsive and 
unprofitable drudgery into an attractive and most beneficial 
intellectual effort 

In the actual construction of the work, free use has been 
made of the popular works on Rhetoric in the English lan- 
guage, particularly for purposes o' exemplification and illus- 
tration. Valuable suggestions have, also, been derived from 
diverse German writers, as Schott, Hoffmann^ Biohlcr^ 
fiachenbttrg, Theremin, Becker and otheia. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OP THE IDEA AND i»ROVINCE OP RHETORIC. 

§ 1. The object of the Art of Rhetoric is to de- 
velop AND GUIDE THE FACULTY OF DISCOURSE. 

An art is essentially distinguished from a science by the cir- 
cumstance that^ while the latter proposes truths and principles 
only as subjects of knowledge, the former carries them out 
in application to practice. An art, accordingly, always 
contemplate** the exertion of some power or faculty; and 
oroposes to point out the means and furnish the occasion of 
developing and regulating that faculty in the best manner. 
The art of Music, thus, addresses itself to the faculty of 
song; and unfolds the principles and aflbrds, in suitable 
exercises, the means by which that faculty is to be cultivated 
and regulated. Arithmetic, or the art of computation, 
teaches the principles by which we must compute, and, also, 
presents examples for exercise, with a view to render the 
learner dexterous and accurate in computing. In like man- 
ner^ the art of rhetoric proposes to explain the principles by 
(vhich we discourse or communicate thought and feelin<» to 
other minds, and to furnish the means of acquiring a skill 

and dexterity in the use of this power. 

1 
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The more particular determination and development of 
this general notion of rhetoric will be exhibited in the 
chapters of the Introduction that immediately follow.* 

* It will be observed that the term ** diBcovrse" is used here in 
its more generic import of * communicaiioii of thought by means 
of language.' It is used bj earlier writers to denote the faculty or 
attribute itself of thought : as 

It adds to m J calamity that I hare 

Diseourte and reason. — Mamngtr, 

Reason is her being, 
Discursiye or intuitiye ; dueourte 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is oun.^-'HUion. 

"By a common metonymy the word denoting the attribute is used 
to express the exercise and also the product of the exercise. Thus 
Dry den uses the word to denote the exercise ; 

The Tanquished party with the victors Joined 

Nor wanted sweet tUaeourte, the banquet of the mind. 

It is in this sense the term is used in the definition. 

The use of the term to signify the product of the exeroiae is st 
fiuuliar as to need no illustration. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LIMITS ASO RELATIONS OP THE ART OP 

RHETORIC. 

§ 2. As the various arts are cfistinguished from each 
6ther by the particular faculty or power which they 
respectively call into exercise, the art of rhetoric has 
its nature and essential character determined at once 
from its being founded on the faculty of discourse, or 
the capacity in man of communicating his own men- 
tal states to other minds, by means of language. 

Various names are in current use for the designation of 
this art^ conveying^ however^ slightly different shades of 
meaning. The term eloquence turns the mind on the source^ 
and is equivalent to the phrase verbal expression, having no 
direct reference to the object of speaking. Oratory, on the 
other hand^ fixes the attention on the hearer or person ad- 
dressed^ and directly suggests the idea of an effect on his 
mind. Rhetoric, the art of the speaker^ expresses the thing 
itself^ speaking, with no such reference either to the source 
or to the effect. 

§ 3. Inasmuch as Discourse, in its proper and origi- 
nal import, respects an effect on another mind, and all 
intentional operations of one mind on another come 
under the control of moral principles ; and, in so far, 
moreover, as it expresses moral states or aims to excite 
them, rhetoric bears a close affinity to ethics. 

The ancient rhetoricians^ as for instance^ Aristotle^ re- 
garded rhetoric as but a specific development and applica- 
tion of ethical science. So, likewise, it is now 1 2gardcd by 
some German writers, particularly, by Therep ^'». This 
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inuch^ at leasts is true. All proper oratory ib a personal 
procedure. It implies a person in the concrete fullness of 
his personal relations addressing other persons in the con- 
crete fullness of their personal rehitions. So far it is a 
nioral procedure and comes under the supervision of ethics. 
Rhetoric is, by no means^ however, a part of moral 
science. If it represent moral states, if it implj' a moral 
nini^ if, consequently, it must proceed in conformity to 
moral principles, still, it docs not follow that it is a de- 
partment of ethics. Every systematic procedure on the 
part of man partakes of this moral relationship. Rhetoric 
but takes elements or principles given by ethics and weaves 
them with others, on principles of its own, into a particular 
science or art. It is no more a department of ^ ethics than 
of physiology. 

§ 4. Ill so far as Discourse is a representation of 
feeling or addresses feeling in another mind, it bears 
an intimate relation to the science op the Emo- 
tions AND the Passions. 

Rhetoric thus derives from this science the principles by 
which discourse is to be regulated both in the expression of 
feeling and in the excitement of feeling. It assumes these 
principles, however, as known, and does not properly regard 
the investigation of them as lying within its own province. 
It takes the analysis of the feelingis, the classification, the 
description, the relations between them, as furnished by the 
appropriate science, and uses them for its own peculiar ends. 

§ 5. Discourse, as the product of a mind working 
freely, and directly aiming at an effect in another 
mind similarly constituted, involves and requires the 
exercise of Taste. 

Rnetoric accordingly, presupposes the science of 
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Taste or Aesthetics. It assumes aesthetic prin- 
ciples and applies them to the production of discourse^ 

The relation of Rhetoric to Aesthetics will be more pai> 
ticularlj defined under Chapter III. 

§ 6. As the art of communicating thought^ rhetoric 
presupposes Logic, or the science which unfolds the 
laws of thought, and enumerates and classifies tlie 
various conceptions, judgments and conclusions of 
which the human mind is capable. It, however 
merely assumes those laws as known, and does not 
properly embrace a consideration of them within its 
own province. 

§ 7. As the art of communicating thought by means 
of language, rhetoric also presupposes Grammar, o: 
the science of language. It takes the results of gram 
matical investigations and the laws of language as 
settled, and applies them to its own purpose. 

The field of rhetoric is thus seen to be distinctly defines 
and separated from both Logic and Grammar. That it ha., 
ever been suffered to trench on these fields and assume into 
itself purely logical or grammatical investigations and dis- 
cussions, is to be attributed only to vague and indefinite 
views of the proper province of rhetoric. It was from tlie 
same vague apprehensions in regard to the proper province 
of rhetoric that the ancient rhetoricians very generally 
included in their systems the principles of Ethics and the 
doctrine of the feelings. Even Aristotle devotes a large 
part of his treatise on Rhetoric to a discussion of the nature 
of the different passions or affections. 

The distinction between rhetoric on the one hand, and 
logic and grammar on the other, may, perhaps, be more 
perfectly apprehended from the following definitions: 



t 
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Logic^ in the more comprehensive view of the science^ is 
tlie doctrine of ideas^ conceptions^ and judgments. In other 
words^ logic enumerates the various possible states of the 
intellect^ whether ideas^ conceptions, or judgments, classifies 
them^ determines their forms^ and shows their relations and 
tlie occasions or modes of their appearing. 

Grammar is the doctrine of words and seateaces. la 
other words, grammar unfolds th^ laws by which the varioiia 
forms of thought appear in language; hj whkh logical idea* 
and conceptions, in themselves and in their. relations^ em* 
body themselves in words and logical judgments in sen- 
tences. 

Rhetoric is the doctrine of discourse. It takes^ firsts the 
individual ideas, conceptions and judgments of logic^ and 
unites them into living wholes of thought by penetrating 
them with a rational aim ; and then embodies these concrete 
wholes into continuous discourse made up of the words and 
sentences which grammar has furnished. 

Logic and grammar thus supply the lifeless and frag- 
mentary elements. Rhetoric takes them and constructs 
them into discourse; into a living concrete whole, animated 
with the proper life of feeling, and the proper moral aim 
which discourse in its original import ever implies. 

§ 8. The art of rhetoric cannot in strictness be re- 
garded as having accomplished its end until the men- 
tal states to be communicated are actually conveyed 
to the mind addressed. It, therefore, may properly 
comprehend Delivery. 

The mode of communication, however, is not essen- 
tial. The thought may be conveyed by the pen or by 
the voice. Elocution, or the vocal expression of 
thought, is not accordingly a necessary part of rhetoric. 

Elocution or vocal delivery has, indeed, generally been 
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esteemed a constituent part of the art of rhetoric. Diverse 
considerations^ however^ justify the propriety of separating 
them. 

Firsts Elocution is not essential to rhetoric in order to 
constitute it an art; because^ as has been already remark ed^ 
there are other ways of communicating thought than by th^ 
voice. 

Secondly^ we have a complete product of art when the 
thought is embodied in a proper form of language. Short 
of this^ of incorporating into language^ the artist cannot 
stop. For no art is complete till its product is expressed, or 
embodied. Mere invention does not constitute the whole of 
artistic power, in any proper sense of that expression. But 
when the thought is invested in language, a work of art is 
completed. A farther exertion of artistic power is not 
necessary in order to give it expression. It requires -no 
skill to dictate, no oratorical dexterity, certainly, to commit 
to writing. We have then the limits of a complete art be* 
fore elocution. 

Thirdly, the arts of rhetoric proper, and of elocution, arc 
so distinct that great excellence in either may consist with 
great deficiency in the other. There have been many orators 
who could write good orations but were miserable speakers; 
and many excellent actors, who were utterly unable to con- 
struct an original discourse. 

Fourthly, the modes of training in these different arts are 
so unlike, that convenience, both to the instructor and to the 
pupil, requires that they be separated. 

§ 9. In so far as Discourse is the embodiment of 
thought in language, Rhetoric and the art of Poetry 
stand on common ground and are subject to common 
principles. They may be distinguished from each 
other by the following specific definitions ; viz : 
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Rhetoric or the an of Oratory is the emhodimenl )f 
thought in language with a view to an effect yu 
another mind ; 

Poetry is the embodiment of aesthetic ideas in 
language simply for the sake of aesthetic ex{H'essi<Mi. 

Rlietoric and poetry have, thus, much in common. They 
both express thought. They are so" far subject alike to the 
laws of logical science. 

The medium of expression in both is the same — language. 
The principles of style, accordingly, apply, to a certain ex- 
tent, alike to both. 

They are both aesthetic arts; and come alike, cons^ 
quently, under the laws cf Taste. 

Many of the principles of rhetoric are, therefore, equally 
applicable to poetry. They admit illustrations, alike, from 
both of these arts. 

But they differ both in content and in fomi. All thought, 
all at least, which can be serviceable to the moral effect that 
either directly or remotely belongs to all oratory, is appro^ 
priate to r-hetoric, whether purely intellectual, or animated 
with emotion and fancy. Poetry can properly make use 
only of aesthetic ideas. 

The language of oratory is not confined, as is that of 
poetry, to mere aesthetic expression. Poetry has a style as 
well as a content of its own. 

Rhetoric, moreover, while proceeding in accordance with 
aesthetic laws, admits another end which is foreign to 
aesthetics ; and aesthetic laws in their application to it, tuke 
direct cognizance of this foreign end, which is possible 
through the aesthetic element of propriety. See Chap. III. 
Poetry has no such aim foreign to aesthetic expression. 

Rhetoric and poetry, therefore, are distinct arts; differing, 
essentially, in content, form and law of p-oceeding. Tli»» 
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ultimate ground oi the distinction lies in the aim. The 
orator seeks an effect in another mind; the poet seeks only 
to express beautiful ideas in beautiful forms for the sake of 
the expression itself. 

Poetry, thus, has both an essential nature and a form 
of its own. The form is the natural product of the peculiar 
poetic life or spirit. It is only in partial truth that we can 
say ' mere verse is poetry ;* as we can only in partial truth 
say ' an idiot is a man/ since reason, which the idiot lacks, 
is the essential attribute of man. So, on the other hand, it 
is only in partial truth that we can say ' the peculiar poetic 
spirit without the proper poetic form makes discourse poetry.' 
It is only as we may call a disembodied spirit a man; it has 
the essential nature, not the form. As a human spirit and 
a human body unite in our conception of a man; so the 
poetic spirit and the poetic form must unite in any just 
conception of poetry.* 

* In a review of Hegel's Aesthetics in the £ntisli and Foreign 
Beview for Feb. 1842, this idea of the nature of poetry is happily 
deyeloped. "Verse," it is there concluded, "is not synonymous 
with poetry, but is the incarnation of it ; and prose may be emotire 
— poetical, but never poetry." 

The following passages, quoted in this article, will serve still 
further to sanction and elucidate some of the positions given in the 
text. 

*'AU emotion which has taken possession of the whole beings 
which flows irresistibly, and therefore equally — instinctively seeks 
a language that flows equally like itself, and must either And it, or 
be conscious of an unsatisfied want, which ever impedes and pre- 
maturely stops the flow of feeling. Hence, ever since man has 
been man, all deep and sustained feeling has tended to express 
itself in rhythmical language ; and the deeper the feeling, the more 
characteristic and decided the rhythm, provided always the feeling 
be sustained as weU as deep. For a Jit of passion has no natural 
eonnection with verse or music ; a mood of passion the strongest.' 
Wettminster Reviem April, 1838 The term rhythm, here must 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP RHETORIC AS A DEVELOPING ART. 

^ 10. As every proper act respects a faculty, ($2,) 
and as every such faculty is susceptible of develqp- 
nucnt and invigoration which the art seeks as its great 
aim to promote and secure, every true conception of 
rhetoric must regard it as a developifig and invigoror 
ting art. 

There is a most remarkable opposition between the views 
of the ancients in this respect and the current opinions of 
the moderns. With the ancients^ rhetoric was chiefly prized 
as an art which developed and cultivated the faculty of 
speaking. Their written systems and their teachings in 
schools w^ere designed and fitted to draw out this faculty^ 
and strengthen and improve it by judicious practice. They 
sought this even^ as there is some reason to believe^ at the 
sacrifice of good taste. They loved luxuriance and labored 
in every way to promote it. The moderns, on the other 
hand, have too much regarded rhetoric as a merely critical 
art. They have directed their attention mainly to pruning, 

evidently be taken in its largest import, to inclade all tlie varioua 
modes in which a recurring uniformity of expression can appear 
in discourse, whether rhyme or alliteration. 

•' Poetry and eloquence, are both aUIce the expression or uttering 
forth of feeling. * * • Eloquence supposes an audience ; the 
peculiarity of poetry appears to us to lie in the poet's utter uncon* 
Rciousness of a listener. Poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself 
in moments of solitude, and bodying forth itself in symbols, which 
;ire the nearest possible representations of the exact shape in which 
it exists in the poet's mind. Eloquence is feeling pouring itself 
forth to other minds, courting their sympathy, or endeavoring to in- 
fluence their belief, or move them to passion or to action." — Monthly 
^epoiitori/. Vol. III. p. 64^ 
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repressing, and guiding; and have almost wholly neglected to 
apply any stimulus to the faculty of discourse itself. Their 
influence on the student of oratory has been^ accordingly^ at 
best but a negative influence; and any thing but fostering 
and nourishing. This has been an almost unavoidable 
result from their excluding from their systems the art of 
invention. For it is here — in invention — that the creative 
work in discourse mainly lies. Style^ considered apart from 
invention^ is lifeless and dead; and can feci no stimulus if 
applied. It drops^ indeed^ when thus regarded^ from the 
position of a creative art^ to the level of a mere science. It 
is^ thus^ not without reason that merely critical systems of 
rhetoric are generally regarded as of more injury than benefit 
to the student of eloquence^ at least until the faculty of 
speaking has been considerably developed. 

The commonly received maxim^ " he who is learning to 
speak with accuracy and order is learning also to think with 
accuracy and order," expresses but a part of the truth. The 
study of style, and especially, the study of style as an art 
in the exercise of composing, undoubtedly conduces to accu- 
rate and methodical habits of thought. But ^Ho speak with 
accuracy and order,'^ including in the expression not only the 
selection of language, but also the invention of thought, acts 
more directly on the intellect in determining its habits. ' The 
exercise not only disciplines it to regular and accurate 
thought; it also directly invigorates and develops the intel- 
lect itself. Indeed, there is no exercise that more directly 
and more powerfully tends to mental development and invig- 
oration, when pursued in conformity with the principles of 
thought and expression. The mental effort called forth in 
the invention of thought and the embodiment of it in appro- 
priate language is, when directed intelligently and correctly, 
at the same tints, the most pleasing and also the most in- 
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vigorating and fostering that is possible to the human 
mind. Rhetoric^ therefore^ studied as an art^ in connection 
with a practical application of its principles^ may and should 
be^ ond of the most pleasing and one of the most profitable 
of studies. 

§ 11. The faculty of discourse or the power to com- 
municate thought by language is the common attri- 
bute of men ; and is susceptible of indefinite degrees 
of improvement and cultivation. 

Speech is the distinctive attribute of humanity. This 
general truth needs no modification to meet the case of deaf- 
mutes. While^ undoubtedly^ individuals difier indefinitely 
in the degrees to which they possess the power of vigorous 
thought and of forcible expression^ — while there are geniuses 
here as in every other art^ still it remains true that this 
faculty is subject to the laws which regulate all the various 
activities of our nature. The degree of excellence to be 
attained in discourse will depend on the training — on its 
mode and the degree to which it is carried. Orator fit — the 
orator becomes such. There is no such thing as a natural 
orator in the strict sense of the expression. The most emi- 
nent orators and writers have ever been those who have 
submitted themselves to the most thorough training. Pat" 
rick Henry^ the most illustrious example of natural oratory^ 
so far as there is any such, went through a course of training 
in his daily studies of human nature as drawn out by him- 
self in his little shop, his every day trials on his lingering 
customers of the power of words, his deep and enthusiastic 
E Investigations into history, and particularly his patient and 
continued study of the harangues of Livy, which, to say tl.e 
least, is very uncommon. The orator is the product of 
training. 
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§ 12. The means by which every art seeks its de- 
velopment and improvement are twofold : by a study 
of the nature and principles of the art, and by exer- 
cise. 

It is obvious that there can be no true skill or excellence 
in any art unless its nature and^the necessary principles 
which govern it are understood. It is equally obvious that 
no amount of this knowledge will^ without exercise^ secure 
practical skill in the art. 

Obvious and unquestionable as are these remarks^ } et the 
eatire force and propriety of each of them are assailed, 
indirectly and in application, by different classes of raiuds. 
Oae class rejects the study of principles in an art on the 
ground that the observance of rules at the time will inevit- 
ably impede the execution. They ridicule the notion of a 
poet's asking himself, at the time of composing, what this 
rule requires and that rule prohibits; of a musician's reter- 
riag constantly, while performing, to his gamut, to the rulej» 
of time, harmony, force, &c., which he finds laid douii in 
his Musical Grammar. They object to the use of (xta; :; 
in acquiring any art, whether of poetry, oratory, or n u >i 
because, they say, such study makes only stiff and aw k v. a (• 
oer formers. 

This view is extremely superficial and partial. It is so 
ictr true, indeed, that a conscious observance of rules i.. 
composing will impede the free operation of the mind; uiiJ 
make the proceeding mechanical, and hence, awkward and 
lifeless. But it by no means follows from this, that w hen 
the rule has, by study and application, become a principle 
in the mind, ruling it unconsciously, as is the case witli the 
expert artist, in all its free action, the proceeding will be les» 
free, living, graceful, than it would have been without study 
and. of cours3, in ignorance ir at hap hazard. On t)u 
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contrary^ all proceeding in art is perfect only in proportion to 
the intelligence of the artist; and it is the law of the human 
spirit that it learn slowly^ by degrees^ and from without. 
Principles of art are not innate. They spring up only on 
observation or study. How much more rational it is to 
receive by study the generalized facts of all perfect proceed- 
ing in art with proper illustrations from models^ than to 
work them out^ as does the savage so far as he does it^ by 
anaided observation and reflection^ it is not necessary to 
labor in demonstrating. 

The whole matter may be exhibited in few words. All 
irt, whether poetry, oratory, music, or printing, as a ra- 
tional procedure, must be in accordance with certain princi- 
ples. It must proceed, farther, in intelligence; that is, with 
an intelligent conformity to those principles, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously apprehended. These principles 
can better be acquired when reduced to a scientific form, 
tliat is, to a form adapted to the understanding, than other- 
v\ ise. Thus intellectually apprehended, as rules prescribed 
from without, they become, by continued application or in 
exercise, directing and animating principles, exerting an 
unconscious control. What is drudgery at first, mere me- 
chanical application, thus, becomes eventually the most free, 
the most spirited, the most truly- artistic creation. The 
poetry of Goethe, and of Colerid^-e, is not less perfect, cer- 
tainly, because they were intellectual masters of the princi- 
pies of poetry. 

The other class reject practice in acquiring an art, be- 
cause, as regulated step by step by a reference to rules, it is 
necessarily imperfect and awkward; and, because, practice 
merely for practice must be mechanical and spiritless. They 
would master, intellectuiilly, the principles perfectly, and 
then ho'^e foi a perfect proceeding ia compliance with them. 
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While the former class made art independent of intelli- 
gence^ these make it independent of all training o^ the 
creative powers. They occupy^ consequently^ the opposite 
extreme. 

The truth lies between. It is a law of the human spirit 
that its highest degree of free spontaneous action can be at« 
tained only by previous subjection to rule; and^ generally^ 
the severer the labor in the observance of this rule^ the freer 
will be the play of the creating spirit 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
Quaesitum est. Ego nee studium sine divite vena 
Nee rude quid posset video ingenium. Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice. 

HorcU, Ep. ad Pisotu 

These rules^ of old discovered^ not devised. 
Are Nature stilly but Nature methodized. 

Pope, Essay on Crit, 

§ 13. The knowledge of the nature and principles 
of the art of rhetoric is attained chiefly in two ways ; 
viz : by the study of rhetorical systems, and by the 
study of models in eloquence. 

The great use of systems of rhetoric^ as of other arts, is 
to facilitate the acquisition of the principles of the art by a 
forief^ methodical and particular exposition of them. Such 
systems present the results of the investigations, the expe- 
rience and observations of many minds. The utility of 
grammars of music to all learners of that art is at once 
perceived and appreciated. A similar utility may be ex- 
pected from correct systems in all the arts. 

The study of models is equally important It is hardly 
practicable for the human mind to obtain a clear and fa- 
miliar knowledge of any art without illustrations and exem- 
plifications. This great means of training the ancients 
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ficiai, must be intelligenty syslematicj crUicalj a?ui 
abundant. 

§ 16. Intelligent exercise implies that writbg 
and speaking be pursued in accordance with the 
known rules and principles of rhetoric. 

Little v\ali be accomplished by blind practice in any art. 
A man may shout and cry, may strain his voice ever so 
much and make little progress towards becoming ^, good 
musician or a good speaker. The practice must be pursued 
with a clear, conscious knowledge of what the art requires. 
And here is seen the necessity of systems df rhetoric; to set 
forth in a convenient form to the learner the necessary prin- 
ciples of the art; — to teach him what he is to do in it 

§ 17. Systematic exercise implies a regard to the 
specijfic functions or « duties of the writer or speaker 
taken one by one successively in regular order. 

Every art combines within itself a complication of manjr 
particular acts; of which in the exercise of the art there arc, 
at different times, various combinations. The art of music 
thus embraces the several functions of pitch, time, force; 
and each of these particular functions may be analyzed into 
various subordinate particulars. A thorough course of 
training in this art must proceed by a regular, successive 
study of each of thcbe particulars accompanied by a corre- 
sponding exercise of the voice in them. There are tluis a 
great diversity of acts requisite in the production of a good 
discourse. These particular acts may be severally contem- 
plated by themselves ; they may be explained as to their na- 
lurr, and be prepared for exercise singly and successively. 
This systematic exercise on particulars is as requisite awl 
as useful in rhetoric as in luusic. 
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§ 18. Exercise, further, in order to be most useful, 
must be critical ; in other words, must be subjected to 
the inspection of a teacher or of the performer him- 
self, for the purpose of removing faults and retaining 
qualities that are good. 

The proper time of criticism is after the performance is 
anished. To write or to speak with a constant reference to 
criticism at the time^ is to impose on the mind a double 
labor or occupation^ so that neither part of the work can be 
done well. Such subsequent criticism is shown to be neces- 
sary at once by the consideration, that, otherwise, it cannot 
be known v/hether the work has proceeded aright or in ac- 
cordance with the principles that should regulate it. It, also, 
greatly helps to give the principle exemplified in the exercise 
a practical, controlling existence in the mind. 

§ 19. Once more, skill in rhetoric cannot be attained 
except by much continued practice. 

No illustration is requisite to show the correctness of this 
principle. It may be remarked here, however, that the labor 
of writing should not be pursued so constantly as to make 
it a drudgery, awakening no interest and inspiring no en* 
tfausiasm. 



CHAPTER III. 

op RHETORIC AS AN AESTHETIC ART. 

§ 20. Inasmuch as Discourse proceeds necessarily 
in conformity with the laws of Taste, (§ 5.), Rhet- 
oric is properly regarded as an Aesthetic Art.* 

• The term " Aesthetic '* ia preferred to " Critical " became the 
latter ia too exclusively negative in iu import. 
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The various arU have been distributed into two classes^ 
one of which has been denominated Free^ Liberal^ Fine^ 
Elegant^ &c; the other^ Mechanical^ Useful^ &c. Free arts 
are those in which the expression of beauty or the gratifica- 
tion of the taste is the controlling end of the production or 
proceeding; Mechanical arts are those in which some other 
end^ as of utility^ controls the production. 

There are two arts, however. Rhetoric and Architecture, 
which it has been found difficult to embrace under this 
classification. Authors have differed from one another in 
assigning them their respective places under it. They both 
have an end foreign to aesthetics. Hence some have classed 
them among the unaesthetic or mechanical arts. But Ora- 
tory and Architecture certainly of themselves awaken 
aesthetic emotions, and have accordingly an aesthetic char- 
acter; other writers have, therefore, ranked them among the 
aesthetic or elegant arts. A third class of authors, to me- 
diate the controversy, have given them a middle position 
between the two. 

But the true issue is, have these aits essentially an 
aesthetic aim, even although jointly with another, that is, a 
useful or mechanical aim ? Architecture, certainly, does not 
exclusively respect a useful end. A Temple, a Dwelling, is 
not merely a shelter. It is designed to affect the mind af 
well as the body. It is, in this respect, essentially different 
from a tool, a machine, a mere mechanical instrument. 
Much more is this aesthetic character essential to eloquence 
As designed to affect another mind, it must afifect it in ac- 
cordance with its nature, that is, in accordance with ite 
aesthetic constitution. As expression, moreover, of one mind 
to another, it must bear the aesthetic character of the com- 
municating mind. It is therefore essentially aesthetic in its 
nature, being so distinguished both from its aim and from 
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its origin. That it has a foreign aim does not^ in the least 
impede the aesthetic procedure. For conformity to end^ 
suitableness^ fitness^ is itself an aesthetic element. 

Rhetoric^ consequently^ like architecture^ is something 
more than a merely decorative art^ which adds ornament 
to something that is not of itself aesthetic or is perfectly 
adapted to its end without being in taste. It is^ of its own 
nature and essentially^ an aesthetic art; as discourse must 
be in accordance with principles of Taste^ or it cannot be 
perfect even in reference to its end. Oratory must^ there- 
fore^ of necessity^ express beauty in order to its perfection. 
This cannot be said of a tool^ a machine^ a product of any 
mechanical art. 

§ 21. Discourse, as aesthetic in its nature, freely 
admits all the various elements of Beauty. 

These elements are reducible to three, viz : ^6^0- 
lute Beauty^ Graccy and Propriety. 

The various elements of Beauty are either inherent in the 
object itself or depend on its relations. All inherent beauty 
is either absolute^ that is^ permanent and inseparable from 
the object^ or accidental and contingent. The permanent is 
denominated Absolute Beauty; the accidental or contin* 
gent, Grace. 

Relative Beauty, or Beauty depending on relations 
merely, is denominated Propriety. We have thus the fol- 
lowing definitions. 

Absolute beauty is that element which lies in some 
fixed property of a beautiful object. Thus the brightness of 
the rainbow, the clearness and stillness of a meadow stream^ 
the fresh verdure of spring, are instances of absolute beauty. 

Grage is that element of beauty which lies in motion, or 
in rq>ose, the effect of previous motioiL The andulatic>n» of 
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a lake when stirred by a gentle breeze, the easy gambolings 
of a playful lamb, the free motions of supple infancy, are 
instances of the grace of motion. While the blending of 
the violet conceived of as nature's penciling, the easy com* 
posure of an infant's limbs in sleep, are instances of the 
grace of repose. 

Profriety respects the relations of the object^ and con- 
sists in conformity to truth in the determination of these 
relations. It includes the specific elements of- fitness^ con* 
formity, harmony, symmetry, proportion and the like. 

§ 22. Absolute beauty appears in discourse in 
the subject^ the form of development of the subject or 
any subordinate thought, and also in the manner of 
expression. 

1. The subject itself of the discourse may often reveal 
aesthetic beauty. Thus in Biography, a noble or lovely 
character of itself stirs our admiration, and imparts aesthetic 
pleasure. The biographer whose very subject is a character 
vile, corrupt or depraved, labors under a constant difficulty-— 
so far as the gratification of taste is an object of his vtrork. 
In History, such subjects as the Retreat of the Ten Thouo 
sand, the Roman Republic, the German Reformation, are 
in themselves admirable. The orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip, aiming at the independence and freedom of 
the Grecian States, possess intrinsic beauty in their subject. 
That of Cicero pro Cluentio, admirable as it is, yet has to 
contend with the difficulties of a subject in itself repulsive. 

In fictitious composition, the subject is at the choice of 
the writer; and in his selection he has the opportunity of 
displaying the elevation and correctness of his taste. This 
principle will determine, very justly, the relative character 
and merits of the fictitious writings of Sir Walter-Scott and 
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of those of the late French school. How etherial and purs 
are some of the writings of the Germans in this dq)artment 
of composition ! , 

2. The development of the theme in discourse may also 
contain this element of heauty. There is a singular beauty 
in the following plan of a discourse by Dr. Sprague^*^ as 
thus announced in the partition. '^ The Christian does not 
desire to live alway^ because he prefers 

Perfect light to comparative darkness; 
Immaculate purity to partial sanctification; 
Immortal strength to earthly weakness; 
Cloudless serenity to agitating storms; 
The fellowship of the glorified to the society of the im- 
perfect; 
The honors of victory to the perils of warfare/' 

3, In the manner of expression, this element of beauty 
may also very generally be exhibited. In the selection of 
his images^ by the purity of his sentiments^ and the refine- 
ment of his associations as evinced in his style, there is 
wide room furnished to the writer for the exhibition of a 
cultivated and elegant taste. The orations of Demosthenes^ 
of Chatham^ and of Henry, abound thus in expressions of 
lofty sentiments of patriotism and indignation at oppression 
which impart a peculiar beauty to their eloquence. 

§ 23. Giace may appear in the subject itself, or 
in the working of the speaker's mind in conceiving 
and representing the particular thoughts of the dis* 
course. 

The subject may possess in itself the element of aesthetic 
grace^ so far as it admits of motion or change. Living 
objects and such as are subject to the influence of causes of 

• National Preacher, Vol. 13, p. 129. 
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any kind^ physical or spiritual^ furnish themes which adr it 
of grace. 

In the particular thoughts and sentiments of the discourse, 
also^ as well as in the style generally, grace appears so far 
as the mind of the speaker is exhibited moving freely in its 
conceptions and its representations. In the ready apprehen- 
sion of the subject, the discovery and use of arguments and 
illustrations, the easy and natural expression of sentiments 
in kind and degree appropriate to the occasion— whenever in 
these there is exercised freedom, skill, dexterity, grace may 
appear. For grace is but the expression of power working 
freely. 

The parables of our Savior reveal this element to a high 
degree in the richness and freeness of the illustrative im* 
agery. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor furnish, also, a happy 
illustration of this species of grace. Macaulay exhibits this 
element in his style generally. The expression flows with 
an ease and a finish that exhibits great power and freeness 
in representation. 

§ 24. Rhetorical Propriety appears in the 
speaker's selection of his subject, as well as also in 
the development of it and in the style of expression, 
so far as they are conformed to what is required by 
the occasion, the laws of thought and the principles of 
discourse. 

The writings of Leigh ton, of Addison, and of Irving, 
pessoss this element of beauty in a high degree. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF DISCOURSE AND ITS KINDS. 

§ 25. Discourse, as the commuaication of thoiighty 
implies at once and necessarily, in its primary ami 
complete signification^ a speaker and a hearer ; — a 
speaker, who in speaking seeks to produce a certain 
eflfect in the mind of the hearer. 

This effect is primarily in the intelligence or under- 
standing of the hearer ; and secondarily and conse- 
quentially in the feelings and the will. 

§ 26. Oratory, therefore, or address, is the proper 
form of discourse in its strictest and fullest import. It 
constitutes, accordingly, the immediate object of rhet- 
oric. 

The very nature of discourse^ thu8> marks out the field of 
rhetoric as the art of discourse; and determines in what 
light the art should regard other so called forms of discourse^ 
as history^ essay^ and the like. These are^ strictly speak- 
ings abnormal forms of discourse; and want some element 
which is to be found in proper oratory. Rhetoric^ in the 
unfolding of its principles, should confine its view to ora- 
tory, therefore, not only because oratory is the only pure 
form of discourse, but, also, because in unfolding the prin- 
ciples of oratory, it at the same time unfolds the main prin- 
ciples of the other derived forms of discourse. It is only 
from considerations of expediency and no^ of philosophical 
accuracy that general rhetoric embraces any of these abnor- 
mal species. At least, it has fulfilled its office when it han 
indicated the distinction between pure discourse or oratory, 
and the several irregular forms, and thereby made known 
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file principles which come in to modify the laws of proper 
rhetoric in its application to them. 

§ 27. The primary and essential characteristic of 
oratory as distmguished from otlier forms of discourse 
lies in its implying the direct opposition of speaker and 
hearer and the aim on the part of the former to pro: 
duce a certain effect on the mind of the latter. 

Whenever^ accordingly^ this opposition is lost sight of by 
the speaker^ his discourse ceases to be oratory. It falls at 
once into the essay or some other impure form of discourse 
Hence the first principle to be observed in all oratory or ad- 
dress — that it ever respect the mind of the hearer; and re- 
gard it as present to be influenced by the discourse. ' This 

18 THE HIGHEST LaW OF OrATORY. 

Although it may be difficulty for the most part^ to single 
out the particular forms of expression in which proper ora- 
tory may be distinguished from mere essay, still the true 
oratorical spirit will reveal itself throughout the discourse 
and give to the whole a peculiar coloring. 

There are^ however, some particular expressions that can 
be named by which oratory is at once distinguished from 
the essay. Oratory, thus, always conceives of itself in the 
forms of time and not of space; and hence avoids the use 
of the adverbs of place to designate what has preceded or 
is to follow^ and uses those of time. The orator never says, 
thus, '' what I have said ahove/* but '*" what I have said 
before;^ the essayist does the reverse. The orator says, *' I 
will speak of this hereafter/' not "further on" &c. 

Again, the orator does not conceive of himself as the 
mere mouth-piece of the assembly, and does not^ therefore, 
identify himself with tlte audience in tlie use of {\\e plural 
pronouns, "we" "our" &c. It is otherwise i:i public 
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prayer; it is otherwise, also, with the essajist. Tht essay- 
ist merely expresses or utters forth without the distinct idea 
of a listener, thouglits or sentiments which he regards as 
common to himself and the reader. The distinct person- 
ality being dropped, the use of the plural becomes eiisy and 
natural. Hence, probably, the ^^ we '* of editors and critics*. 
rhcy express not personal but common convictions and sen- 
timents. 

§ 28. Of the derived species of Discourse, two kinds 
are distinguishable ; one which drops from oratory only 
the idea of 9 present hearer, as Epistolary Compost- 
Hon ; the other, which drops also the idea of a direct 
effect on another mind, as Representative Discourse 
generally. 

§ 29. Epistolary Composition, as it differs from 
proper Oratory only in the circumstance that it ad- 
dresses an absent mind, conforms more closely than 
other derived species to the principled of Rhetoric. Its 
chief peculiarity lies in its not contemplating vocal 
delivery. 

It will be remarked that while epistolary composition 
more frequently respects a single mind, proper oratory re- 
spects more commonly a multitude. At least, oratory rises 
to its highest perfection when addressed to a large assembly ; 
for then the moral elevation, which is the proper soul of 
oratory, is highest. But epistolary composition, when ad- 
dressed to multitudeis, rises to high degrees of eloquence; as 
is seen in the epistles of the Apostle Paul. 

When the epistolary form is adopted for the form's sake, 
it then falls into the rank of mere Representative Discourse. 

§30. Representative Discourse, so far as it 
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diverges from proper oratory in dropping the opposi 
tion of speaker and hearer, has for its highest law, the 
representation of its theme for its own sake. 

Ail Representative Discourse, as such, accordingly, 
has for its controlling principle, the following, viz : 

That the thought be represented in its utmost clear- 
ness, accuracy and completeness. 

§ 31. We have, thus, the characteristics of the sev- 
eral divisions of Discourse, including Poetry. 

Poetry represents for the sake of the form ; 

Representative Discourse represents for the sake of 
the theme itself; 

Oratory represents for the sake of the effect on an- 
other mind. 

In Poetry, accordingly, the form rules ; in Repre- 
sentative Discourse, the matter ; in Oratory, the ex- 
terior aim. 

The intimacy and relationship between these several 
forms of representation in language are in this view clearl}^ 
indicated. The intrinsic dependence of the form on the 
matter^ the common attributes of the mind that addresses 
and of the mind that is addressed^ and their common relation- 
ship to truth as the matter of discourse^ show at once how 
large a field is common to all these arts. Particularly^ is it 
seen how slight are the modifications which an art of repre- 
sentative discourse requires in the principles of proper ora- 
tory. Indeed^ these modifications are^ in the main^ such as 
cannot well be set forth in distinct forms of language. 
See § 21. 

\ 32. Representative Discourse is either Pure or 
Mixed. 
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It is pure when its theme is represented irrespectr 
iv^ely of personal modifications, and, accordingly, in its 
own proper character. 

It is mixedy when it is represented as modified by 
the peculiarities of personal apprehensions and convic- 
tions. 

The Epicurean by Moore is an exemplification of tht 
mixed form of representative discourse^ in wliich but oui. 
mind is introduced by whose personal characteristics thv 
representation is modified. Ancient life is in it represented 
through the experience of another^ not from the direct per^ 
ceptions of the author. 

Where two or more persons are introduced^ the discourse 
is called a Dialogue. The Dialogues of Plato^ of Fon- 
tenelle^ of Berkeley^ are exemplifications of this variety. 

§ 33. The highest law of Mixed Representative 
Discourse is, that the personal characteristics of the 
speakers introduced, so far as modifying the theme, be 
carefully exhibited throughout the representation. 

The Dialogues of Plato are the most perfectly constructed 
specimens of the Dialogue^ perhaps^ that exists so far ai 
this first law of the discourse is regarded. 

If the representation be for the sake of the form, the dis- 
course becomes Poetry. We have, then, the Monologue 
when but one person is introduced ; and the poetic Dialogue^ 
when more than one are exhibited. If the representatioo 
exhibits an action, it becomes Dramatic. 

§ 34. Of the Pure Representative Discourse, several 
varieties are distiiiguished according to the character 
of the subject, as 

History, the subject of which is some fact or event, 

3* 
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single or contiuuous, in nature, as Natural History^ 
or among men, as History Proper ; 

Biography, the subject of wliich is facts in indi- 
vidual experience ; 

Travels, which is but a more specific depart- 
ment of biography, having facts of a specific character 
U) individual experience for its subject ; 

Scientific Treatises, including the Essay or 
Dissertation, the subject of which is some truth, not 
mere fact as is the case in History. 

It is to be remarked respecting the Pure Representative 
Discourse^ that it easily admits the proper distinguishing 
characteristic of pure oratory — the opposition of speaker and 
hearer. Just so far as it does this^ the full form of oratory 
appeals; so far^ at leasts as address to a locally absent mind 
will allow. It is not unnatural^ thus^ that the historian 
begins his history as an addressing mind^ and uses the forms 
of address. As, however, the idea of representing the facts 
of history for their own sake and not for the sake of the 
moral effect on other minds begins to rule in his mind, the 
oratorical forms, as those of the first person, of time in- 
stead of space, fall away, and the discourse approaches to 
the character of the pure representative. 

§ 35. Proper Oratorical Discourse may be 
distributed into different kinds on either of two differ- 
ent principles, gwing rise thus to two distinct sets or 
classes. 

One principle of distribution is foimd in the specific 
character of th^ ultimate end of discourse. 

The other is found in the specific character of the 
immediate end of discourse 
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§ 36. The ulUinatc end of all proper oratory being 
moral io its character § 3, there may be three differ- 
ent kinds of discourse according as one or another 
of the three different forms or phases of the moral 
element, viz: the right, the good, and the beautiful or 
noble in character, governs in the discourse. 

The three forms of oratory thus given are the 

JUDICIAL, THE DELIBERATIVE and THE SACRED. 

These denominations are derived from the fields in which 
the several kinds of oratory respectively predominate. It 
must not be inferred from the names that the species are con 
fined to the respective fields from which the name is taken; 
that the species of oratory^ for instance^ in which the idea 
of right is the governing idea of the discourse^ is confined 
to the Bar. The name in each class is taken from the prin- 
cipal species in each. 

§ 37. Judicial Oratory has the idea of the right 
for its governing idea. Its chief province is found in 
the proceedings of Civil Judicature. 

§ 38. Deliberative Oratory has the idea of 
the good for its governing idea. It is chiefly found in 
Legislative Assemblies. 

Whenever measures, moreover, are urged on the grounds 
of their expediency or tendency to promote the well being 
of men, there is found proper deliberative oratory. Parlia- 
mentary eloquence is but one, though the most common and 
familiar variety. 

§ 39. Sacred Oratory has, for its governing 
idea, the lovely in character. It seeks to effect the 
perfect in character and is chiefly found in the pulpit. 

Under this class is comprehended the panegyric, oulogis- 
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tic^ or epidictic discourse. Only the lower varieties of this 
class were known to the ancients. The higher species is 
given in its perfection only with Christianity. 

§ 40. Discourse, distributed in reference to the spe- 
cific character of its immediate end, comprehends the 
four classes of Explanatory, Argumentative, Pathetic, 
and Persuasive. 

The above classification is founded on the several imine^ 
diate ends of discourse as enumerated^ § 54. 



CHAPTER V. 

op THE DIVISIONS OP RHETORIC. 

^ 41. Rhetoric, as the Art of constructing Discourse, 
embraces two processes which are in many respects 
distinct from each other. The one consists in the 
provision of the thought embracing feeling and the 
moral state in its proper form, and is founded mainly 
on Logic. The other consists in the provision of the 
appropriate language, and rests mainly on Grammar 
as its foundation. 

The two great divisions of the art of Rhetoric, ac- 
cordingly, are Invention and Style. 

In many of the most popular treatises on Rhetoric in the 
English language^ the first of these processes^ invention^ has 
been almost entirely excluded from view. Several causes 
may be assigned for this deviuti(»n from the uniform 
method of the ancient rhetoricians. The most important 
one would seem to be the neglect into which logic has fallen. 
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at leasts the discordant and unsettled yiews of English 
writers. 

Another cause is the change that has taken place in logi- 
cal science since the times of the Grecian and Roman rheti^ 
ricians^ which renders their systems of rhetorical invention, 
founded as they were^ to a great extent, on their peculiar 
logical views, inapplica1}le to present modes of thought. 
Their system of topics is, thus, for this and other rea« 
sons, wholly unsuitcd to our times. 

The art of invention, moreover, is more essentially modi- 
fied than style by the particular department of oratory or 
the kind of discourse to which it is applied. Hence the 
ancient systems of invention which were constructed in 
strict reference to the modes of speaking then prevalent, are 
ill-adapted to present use. The systems of Cicero and 
Quintilian, for example, are for the most part illustrated 
from the peculiar practice of the Roman bar. Modern 
writers on rhetoric, in following the great ancient masters in 
the art, have hence been reduced to this alternative, — either 
of leaving out entirely this part of the science, or of con- 
structing an entirely new system. They have, for the most 
part, in the English language at least, decided on the for- 
mer branch of the alternative, and have generally excluded 
almost entirely from their works, the consideration of In- 
vention. 

The perversion and abuse of ancient systems in the 
schools of the middle ages have undoubtedly further con- 
tributed to bring this branch of rhetorical science into dis- 
repute and neglect. 

It cannot, however, be doubted on a candid consideration 
of the matter that invention must constitute the very life of 
an art of rhetoric. It respects the soul and substance of 
discourse — the thought which is communicated. Quintilian 
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justly says^ ^' hivenire primum /w«7^ESTQUE phae- 
cipuum/' It is in invention that the mind of the learner 
is most easily interested; most capable of sensible improve- 
ment. It is next to impossible to awaken a hearty interest 
i)i mere style independent of the thought; as the fatile 
attempts to teach the art of composition as a mere thing of 
verbal expression have proved. Composing when thus 
taught must necessarily be regarded as a drudgery and be 
•shunned instinctively with strong aversion. It is otherwise 
when the thought is the main thing regarded. There is to 
every mind a pure and elevated pleasure in inventing. 
There is a pleasure in expressing thoughts that have sprung 
into being from one^s own creative intellect; of embodying 
them in appropriate forms of language. How difl'erent are 
the feelings with which a school boy contemplates the task 
of writing a composition which must contain so many 
words, whatever be true of the ideas, and the work of 
writing a letter to express some conviction of his own mind, 
some wish, some intelligence ? It cannot be questioned that 
it is to the exclusion of invention from our systems of 
rhetoric that the neglect into which the art has fallen is 
chiefly to be ascribed. The prejudices against it are also 
mainly to be attributed to this defective and incorrect view 
of the art.* 

* It ig worthy of note that the most popular system of rhetoric 
now in use in the English language, that of Dr. Whately, owes 
nearly all its excellence and its reputation as an original work to 
thp circumstance that it embraces, in the First Part, a brici and 
imperfect view of this branch of the Science. 
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INVENTION. 



GENERAL VIEW. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NATURE AND PARTS OP INVENTION. 

§ 42. Rhetorical luvention is the art of supplying 
the requisite thought in kind and form for discourse. 

§ 43. It embraces Inveniion Proper or the mere 
supply of the thought, and Arrangement ar Disposi 
Hon. 

The propriety of r^arding arrangement as a part of the 
process of invention may be seen from several points of 
view. 

In the first place^ the principle of division that has been 
adopted, by which rhetoric is regarded as embracing the two 
principles of invention or the supply ot* thought, and of the 
expression of thought iQ Jamni.'iP'H or sfjj^ . nt once compels 
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to this treatnieat of arrangement. The two elements of 
thought and verbal expression are both essential elements^ 
and are the only elements of discourse. It would be unphi* 
losophical to introduce another principle of division^ which 
would be necessary in order to admit disposition or arrange* 
ment as a distinct constituent part of the art of rhetoric. 

Again, the process of invention cannot proceed but by 
order or method; and the very supply of the thought must 
therefore include a more or less definite regard to the ar- 
rangement. It becomes necessary, thus, to treat of arrange- 
ment or disposition, so far as it can be distinctly treated of 
as a subordinate and constituent part of invention. 

The same observations, obviously, are applicable to meth- 
od in style. 

§ 44. The process of invention is applied either to 
the general theme or topic of the discourse, or to the 
particular thoughts by means of which that general 
theme is presented to the mind addressed for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the object of the discourse. 

§ 45. The general theme or topic of discourse is 
sometimes given or furnished in a more or less definite 
form to the speaker or writer ; sometimes is wholly 
left to his free choice. 

In the eloquence of the bar and of the Senate, the topics 
of discussion are determined beforehand for the most part 
to the speaker. Even here, however, there is much room 
for the exercise of invention. The particular theme proposed 
is to be taken up into the mind of the speaker; it is to be 
shaped to his habit of thought; it is to be defined and dete'r- 
mined so as best to meet his particular purpose in discussing 
it; it is to be suited to the particular circumstances in whic]) 
he speaks and to the mode in which lie shall determine to 
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handle it. The same question will thus be stated in yerjr 
different forms by different speakers; and no small degree 
of oratorical skill is often displayed in the mode of conceiv- 
ing and presenting the particular subject of debate. The 
same observations are applicable to every species of dis- 
course or composition where the subject is proposed to the 
speaker or writer. 

Where the subject is left to the free choice of the speaker^ 
there is room for a still higher display of inventive power. 
It is with the orator or writer as with the sculptor or 
painter. The subject itself shows the genius of the artist. 
The subject is left thus free to a considerable extent in the 
eloquence of the pulpit^ as well as in most occasional ad- 
dresses^ in essays and other compositions. 

§ 46. The particular subordinate thoughts by which 
the general theme is developed and presented to the 
mind addressed, while they must all He in the field of 
the general theme and must likewise consist with the 
object of the discourse, are, with these limitations, 
open to the choice of the speaker. 

As a rational discourse necessarily implies a unity^ this 
unity must be in the singleness of the theme and of the o1> 
ject of the discourse^ (§ 56 ). Accordingly all thoughts 
introduced mu^t stand in a subordinate relation to this single 
theme, and, also, to this single object. Hence the principle, 
which admits of no exception in rational discourse, that no 
thoughts DC introduced that do not both consist with the 
theme and the object and, also, tend to develop the one and 
accomplish the other. 

While, thus, the subordinate and developing thoughts must 
all be found ia the field of tha one general theme, and of 
these only such can be taken as consist with the object of 

4 
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the disGoorse; within these limits there is free range for in- 
vention. The fullness and richness of these subordinate 
thoughts will display the richness of mental i'urniture pos- 
sessed by the speaker^ the control he has over tliis stock of 
thought^ and the fertility generally of his i'aculties of inven- 
tion. The selection out of this stock will exhibit the'sound- 
ness and promptness of his judgment and the power he has 
of steadily pursuing his object. 



CHAPTER II. 

OP THE GENERAL THEME OP A DISCOURSE. 

§ 47. The process of invention as applied to ^« 
general theme of discourse consists in the selection of 
the theme and in the determination of the particular 
form in which it is to be discussed. 

In the very use of the expression " the theme/' — a 
singular and not a plural term — is indicated the necessity 
of singleness in the theme. It seems to border on absurdity 
to speak of the themes of a discourse. Discourse can 
hardly with propriety be called one which has more than 
one general theme. The unity of a discourse, in which, 
indeed, lies its very life, requires that there be but one 
thought to which every other shall be subordinate and sub- 
servient, utterly forbids the introduction of two or more 
co-ordinate thoughts. 

In the singleness of the theme, lies the first and broadest 
principle of unity. As will be exhibited in the propyl 
place, the broader unity determined by the singleness of th* 
theme will be narrowed by the particular object in tlie dis^ 
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cussion^ and still farther by the process by which the di#» 

cussion is conducted. 

§ 48. The principles which regulate this process 
regard either the mmd of the speaker* himself, the 
occasion of speaking, the mind addressed, or the ob- 
ject of the discourse. 

^ § 49. In selecting his theme and determining the 
particular aspect to be taken of it, the writer has need 
to consult his own mind chiefly in reference to the 
capabilities of su|^ying the particular thoughts and 
illustrations by means of which his subject is to be 
presented and developed. 

No one in proper discourse writes merely with a view to 
an effect on himself. Sometimes, indeed, the pen may be 
employed in investigation. Such compositions, however, 
are not proper discourse, which always more or less defi* 
nitely or directly respects another mind. The writer, there- 
fore, will need ever to select a theme on which he is com- 
petent to write; respecting which he has ample information 
and means of illustration within his power. 

It is nevertheless a great mistake, although a common 
one, to suppose that a subject very familiar and at the same 
time very comprehensive, is most favorable to ease of execu- 
tion. Invention is an originating, creative process in its 
essential nature. As such it is the most proper and delight- 
ful work of a rational being; and whenever it is pursued, 
imparts a pleasure which itself fir«s anew the energy of the 
inventive faculty. This is the inspiration of original 

* In order to avoid all unnecessary multiplication of words, but 
one of the specific terms, "writsr" and **jBpeakcr," will ordinarily 
be used hereafter, even when the generic notion of the person diH 
coursing, whether through the pen or the voice^ is meant. 
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genius — the rapture that necessarily attends the production 
of new thoughts and forms of thought. Whenever a 
familiar and, at the same time, a broad and comprehensive 
theme is selected^ if especially the limits of the composition 
be narrow^ only general, familiar views can be taken, and 
there is no life of invention. It is a cold, inanimate work 
of the memory recalling dead thought. There is no inspi« 
ration, no satisfaction. There must be some new view 
taken, something original, or the work of invention must 
necessarily be laborious and heavy. Now it is ^ecific views 
that furnish the occasion of original invention. In them 
the writer shuns the general, common<-place notions that are 
familiar to all. The more specific and definite, therefore^ 
the theme, the easier will be the work of invention. Cau- 
tion only is necessary that the field of view be not too 
limited for the writer's power of invention; since only the 
most vigorous and practiced writer can take the most minute 
and particular views. 

Young writers should be on their guard against what are 
called '^fertile subjects," They are generally unfavorable 
to the exercise of invention, and therefore, most difficult to 
handle; because they are so comprehensive that only general 
and common«place views can be taken. 

It may be proper here to put young writers on their 
guard, also, in selecting themes, against specious mottoes 
or titles. The dress of language in which the theme is in- 
vested is not the theme itself. The one may be rich and 
gorgeous, while the other is miserably lean and dry. It 
need hardly be said that the facility with which the work of 
invention will proceed will depend on the richness of the 
thought itself which constitutes the theme^ not on the garb 
it may chance to wear. 

§ 50. A proper regard to the occasion of speaking 
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will determine the process of invention not only in 
reference to the character of the theme to be selected, 
but, also, in reference to the latitude as well as partic- 
ular field of view that is taken, and the illustrations 
that are to be presented. 

§ 61. There is obviously, likewise, a necessity of 
consulting the character of the audience ; the extent 
of their information, their peculiar habits of thought, 
their feelings also, and their relations to the speaker. 

There is perhaps no point to which Cicero's fundamental 
rule in regard to all discourse^ that it consist with propriety — 
"m^ c?(?cca^ ''-"—has greater force of application than here. 
It cannot be too earnestly inculcated on every speaker to 
consult carefully the minds and feelings of those whom he 
is to address in the selection of his theme and, also^ in the 
development of it. Any offense against propriety or deco- 
rum here is more fatal to all the ends of speaking than auy 
where else. 

§ 52. The character of the theme and the particu- 
lar view that is taken of it as well as the general 
mode of developing it will also be affected by the par- 
ticular object which the writer may wish to accom- 
plish in his discourse. 

It is assumed that all proper discourse has an object. A 
speaker does not speak without an end in view. This end 
or object lies in the mind addressed, and consists in some 
change to be effected there by the discourse. 

Dr. Whately, indeed, enumerates some species of what 
he calls '' spurious oratory/' as where one speaks merely to 
seem to say something, when there is in fact nothing to be 
said; or to occupy time; or for mere display of eloquence 
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The very name, however, '' spurious oratory/' indicates that 
all true discourse must have an object or end to be accom- 
plished by the communication of thought to another mind. 
We must seek, therefore, in the mind addressed the deter- 
mination of the particular possible objects of discourse. 

§ 53. The ultimate end of all discourse partakes of 
a moral or ethical character ; but the immediate ob- 
jects through which this ultimate end is reached may 
lie in the understanding, the feelings, or the will of 
the persons addressed. 

§ 54. The passible immediate objects of all proper 
discourse are but four in number, viz : Explanation, 
Conviction, Excitation, and Persuasion. 

A change produced by discourse in the understanding 
may be either a new or modified conception, or a new or 
modified judgment Hence the two forms of address to the 
understanding. 

§ 55. The process by which a new conception is 
produced, is by Explanation ; that by which a new 
judgment is produced, is by Conviction; A change in 
the sensibilities is effected by the process of Excita- 
tion ; and in the will, by that of Persuasion. 

These processes, it will be observed, are named from the 
positive species ; and the designations given embrace as well 
them as their opposites. In explanation, thus, we either pro- 
duce a new conception, or correct or modify one already exist- 
ing. Conviction includes both the production of a new opin- 
ion cr judgment, and the removal or modification of one al- 
ready existing. So, likewise, excitation embraces the awaken- 
ing of a new feeling, and the strengthening or allaying of a 
. *>revious emotion or passion; and in persuasion, we either 
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Dijve to a nev( choice or dissuade from an existing intention 
or purpose. 

§ 56. The unity of a discourse is more narrowly 
determined by the singleness of the object which is 
pursued m the development of a subject. 

In order to unity ^ there must indeed be a single theme or 
subject of discourse^ (§ 47). Singleness of subject will not, 
however, of itself secure unity. It is further necessary that 
there be one leading object proposed to be effected, and that 
this object be steadily pursued throughout the discourse. 

§ 57. The several processes of explanation, convic- 
tion, excitation, and persuasion, are so related to each 
other that, while they may all concur in the same dis- 
course, they yet can follow only in one single order. 

Explanation precedes conviction, as the truth must 
be understood before it can be beUeved ; explanation 
and conviction naturally precede excitation^ as the 
object of feeling must be perceived and generally be 
believed to exist before feeling can be awakened ; and 
persuasion properly follows the other three processes, 
as in order to a change of will, the feelings are gen- 
erally to be aroused, the judgment convinced, and the 
understanding informed. 

Unity requires that this order never be reversed; except 
for the purpose of avi^akening attention, or disposing for 
emotion, as will be more particularly remarked hereafter. 

§ 58. The work of invention can never proceed 
with ease or success unless unity is strictly observed — 
unless the single subject and the single object of tho 
discourse be clearly apprehended, and that object be 
steadily and undeviatingly pursued. 
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No principle of invention ia more fuodamental or pracf 
cally important than this. Unity in aim is the very life c 
invention. Unless the object of speaking be distinctly per* 
ceived and that object be strictly one, the inventive faculty 
has no foothold at all, or, at least, no sure standing; and all 
its operations roust be unsteady and feeble. The first work 
in producing discourse is to obtain a clear view of the single 
subject which is to be discussed, and then of the one objef t 
which is to be attained by the discussion. 

It is here, more than any where else, that young writers 
fail. They give themselves to writing with no definite 
apprehension of the single object for which they write, ex- 
cept perhaps, it be to fill a sheet with words— brilliant if it 
may be, at all events with words. Having no object in 
view, the mind has no spring or impulse in the labor, and 
the task is the most repulsive drudgery. What can be more 
so than to accumulate dead words — dead because entertain- 
ing no living thought that with its one life animates them, 
and to cement them together by the lifeless rules of gram- 
mar? It is its object or aim which gives discourse its life; 
and as no one thing can have two lives in itself, tliere can 
be but one aim or object in one discourse. It is not in the 
nature of man to labor without an aim. Certainly the work 
of invention, the highest and most proper work of man as a 
rational being, cannot proceed happily without an aim dis- 
tinctly apprehended. 

This then is the ^rst thing to be done in the construction 
of discourse, after the selection of the theme at least, to de- 
termine definitely what is the particular object of the dis- 
course: — ^is the object to explain a subject; to convince of 
its truth; to excite the feelings in relation to it; or to move 
to action upon it? This principle cannot be too earnestly 
inculcated, or too faithfully observed. 
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As these severai^acts of explanation^ conviction^ ezcita* 
tioa^ and persuasion may proceed each by several distinct 
specific processes^ it will of course facilitate invention to 
determine, previously to the construction of a discourse, the 
particular process v^hich the case may require. 

§ 59. Inasmuch as the development of the general 
theme is determined by the particular object of the 
discourse, the four processes, by one or other of which 
this object must be accomplished, viz : those of expla- 
nation, confiimation, excitation, and persuasion, con- 
stitute the distinct departments of Rhetorical Inven- 
lion. 



CHAPTER III. 

OP THE PARTS OF A DISCOURSE. 

§ 60. The development of a theme of discourse for 
the purpose of explanation, conviction, excitation, and 
persuasion, necessarily proceeds by stages, which, in 
reference to the particular object at the time, may be 
distinguished from each other. A discourse may 
thus be conveniently regarded as consisting of parts ; 
some of which are essential to all discourse and others 
subsidiary or essential only in particular cases. 

§ 61. The essential parts of discourse are the frop- 
asiTioN and the discussion. 

§ 62. The proposition is the particular subject 
as modified and determined by the object of the dis- 
course. * 
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The term *' proposition/' it should be observed^ is here 
used in a sense different from that of the term ^^ theme/' 
The proposition is the th^ne as determined by the object or 
end of the discourse. For example^ the theme, ^^ the im- 
mutability of truth'" may be variously discussed in reference 
to various isqsecific objects. The design of the discussion 
may be to explain what is meant by the phrase; or, it may 
be to prove the statement that ''^ truth is immutable/' or to 
awaken confidence in all truth as being in its nature immu- 
table; or to move to zealous effort to acquire truth because 
immutable. A rhetorical proposition includes thus the 
theme and the particular design for which it is discussed. 

One formal mode of stating the proposition in actual di»- 
~course would be as follows : ''The object of this discourse is 
to prove the immutability of truth/' 

A rhetorical proposition is carefully to be distinguished 
from a logical proposition. The latter may be defined to be 
'' the verbal statement of a judgment." A logical proposi- 
tion, accordingly, may constitute the theme of a rhetorical 
proposition. If this theme be stated together with the use 
to be made of it in discourse, it will then become a rhetor- 
ical proposition, 

§ 63. The discussion is that part of a discourse 
in which the subject is unfolded and directly presented 
to the mind addressed for one of the purposes that 
have been named. 

The discussion is accordingly the main thing in all dis* 
course, and constitutes its body. The proposition sets forth 
the design of the speaker; and the other parts are merely 
preparatory and subsidiary to this main design which iw 
directly pursued in the discussion. 

§ 64. The general forms of the discussion are de 
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tcrmined by the object of the discourse, and are four 
in number corresponding to the four main objects that 
may be aimed at in discourse, i 54 

§ 65. The more specific forms of the discussion are 
determined by the particular processes in which expla- 
nation, conviction, excitation, and persuasion are 
respectively carried on. 

§ 66. The subsidiary parts of discourse are either 
preparatory, or applicatory; and may in general 
terms be denominated the Introduction and the 
Peroration. 

§ 67. The design and use of the Introduction 
is to prepare the way in the mind addressed for the 
more ready and free reception of the proposition and 
the discussion. 

§ 68. As it is obvious that the mind addressed may 
be favorably or unfavorably disposed for the reception 
of the proposition and the discussion, either in respect 
to the degree or kind of information it possesses, or its 
state of opinion, of feeling or of purpose, the intro- 
duction must, in different cases, be prepared in refer- 
ence to these diverse states of mind. 

The two more generic kinds of introduction will be, 
accordingly, the Explanatory and the Conciliatory 
introduction. 

In the former, the object of the introduction will be 
»iffected by informing more fully the minds of the 
hearers ; in the latter, by removing prejudice or by en- 
listing directly a favorable interest. 

It is obvious^ moreover, that these states of miud inav 
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respectively regard different objects^ as the speaker or the 
subject itself. Hence will be determiaed the still more spe- 
cific forms of the introduction. 

The consideration of the particular kinds of introduction 
and the laws of its use has^ for obvious reasons^ its appro- 
priate place under the several general heads of Invention. 

§ 69. As the Introduction is only a subsidiary and 
a preparatory part of a discourse, the topics which it 
must embrace and the form in which it should appear 
cannot be fully known until the nature and form of 
the proposition and of the discussion are well ascer- 
tained by the speaker. Hence, the proper time for the 
invention and the composition of the Introduction is 
after the subject has been thoroughly studied out, and 
the general form of the discussion well settled in the 
mind. 

It would obviously be as absurd in a writer to construct 
an Introduction before the plan of the discourse is deter- 
mined upon^ as it would be in an architect to put up a por- 
tico before he had determined what kind of a house to 
attach to it. That this absurdity is frequently committed in 
writing and in architecture^ only shows the necessity of call- 
ing particular attention to it. There is no one feature of the 
Introduction which mav not receive its determinate charac- 
ter from the proposition and the discussion. The length, 
the matter, including both the thought and the feeling, and 
the style cannot be known till the plan of the discussion is 
fully de<ermined upon. 

By this it is not meant that the discussion should be writ- 
ten out or reduced to forms of language; but merely that 
the whole plan of the discussion be distinctly conceived in 
the mind, before the Introduction is composed. 
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Tlie necessity of thus first studying out and accurately 
determining in the mind the plan of the discussion before 
the Introduction is commenced^ appears not only from the 
fact that unless this be the case it is all a matter of mer; 
accident whether there be any correspondence between it 
and the body of the discourse^ but also from the considera- 
tion that it is only thus that unity^ in which lies all the life 
of invention as well as of discourse^ can be secured. The 
very idea of a discourse^ as a product of a rational mind 
that ever has an aim in its proper workings, involves the 
necessity of unity; and tliis unity appears in discourse 
mainly in the proposition and the discussion as the essential 
parts. The clear perception of what is needed to be effected 
in the mind addressed by way of preparation, in order that 
this aim of the discourse can be attained in it, is abso- 
lutely indispensable both to guide invention in constructing 
the Introduction and to stimulate it so that its w^ork shall 
be easy and successful. 

§ 70. The Peroration, as that part of a discourse 
in which the theme is applied, will vary with the 
different specific objects aimed at in the application. 

Sometimes the application will be in the form of 
explanation, either for the purpose of correcting erro- 
neous views or for further instruction. This fonn of 
the peroration may be denominated the explanatory. 

Sometimes the object of the peroration may be to 
correct a wiong opinion, or to confirm a particular truth 
involved in the general theme ; in which case the per- 
oration will be confirmatory. 

Sometimes the object may be to address the subject 
more directly to the feelings, which will give rise to 
the excitatory or pathetic peroration. 
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Or, once more, soiriij action may be proposed, in the 
peroration, to the mind addressed, and then the per- 
suasive peroration will have place. 

§ 71. The Recapitulation is a form of perora* 
tion common to the various objects mentioned. The 
respective processes of explanation, conviction, excita- 
tion, or of persuasion pursued in the discourse are, in 
this form, concisely repeated for the purpose of a more 
full and complete effect. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

§ 72. In explanation, the object of discourse is to 
inform or instruct ; in other and more technical words, 
to lead to a new conception or notion, or to modify 
one already existing in the mind. 

§ 73. The work of explanation is accomplished 
simply by bringing the object of the conception dis- 
tinctly and favorably before the mind addressed. 

§ 74. Although explanation, properly, is a purely 
intellectual process, since it aims merely to produce or 
modify a conception or notion which is a pure intel- 
lectual state, still as the understanding itself is influ- 
enced by the feelings and the state of the will, refer- 
ence to these departments of mind is not wholly ex- 
cluded from explanatory discoiurse. The passions are, 
however, to be employed only in strict subordination 
to the design of the discourse ; that is, only for the 
purpose of faciUtating the process of explanatioi) 
This is done chiefly or wholly by securing an undis- 
turbed attention to tho object presented. 
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Heace the necessity that the taste be consulted in all 
explanatory discoi>rse; in order that a fixed attention may 
be secured. The mind does not perceive well when it is not 
pleased. Xenophon has well observed that instruction in 
any case is impossible from one who does not please."* 

The attention of the hearer may be disturbed^ also^ by 
the existence of some favorite opinion which may be unfa* 
vorably affected by the object presented in the discourse; 
and argumentation may be necessary as a preparatory work 
even for the purpose of explaining a truth. 

So^ likewise^ the attention may be disturbed by some 
teeilng or purpose in the mind addressed^ which must be 
appropriately managed by the speaker who would secure 
attention to his explanation. 

These processes^ however^ are not essential^ but merely 
incidental in explanatory discourse. It is sufficient^ therc- 
fore^ here merely to indicate generally the relation of this 
to the other processes in discourse. 

§ 75. The subject or theme of explanatory dis- 
course is some object or truth to be perceived. 

The state of mind to be produced by explanation^ as has 
been before observed^ is a conception. The term is used in 
a strictly technical sense^ as distinguished from a judgme/it 
As it is important that the meaning of these logical terms 
should be clearly apprehended, the following definitions will 
not be out of place here. A Conception is that state of the 
understanding in which an object or truth is simply per- 
ceived, without any affirmation or denial respecting it A 
judgment, on the other hand, is that intellectual state in 
which an object or truth is not only perceived, but some 

* Menr. Lib. I. C. II., § 39. Mridsvt jx>j6c/ji.iav l|va| 
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affirmation or denial is made respecting it. When I per- 
ceive ^* a tree/' I have a conception of it When I affirm 
'* it is an apple-tree/' I have a judgment respecting it. 

A logical proposition^ in the proper sense^ that is^ a sen- 
tence which expresses a judgment may^ nevertheless, be 
viewed simply as an object of conception. As when it is 
said ''Law is a rule of action/' although the sentenct 
contains a judgment or affirmation, still the mind may re- 
gard it merely as a thing to be perceived or understood and 
not as that on which a judgment is to be formed. Logical 
propositions, thus, as well as mere names of things, may 
form proper subjects of explanation; since they may be 
regarded merely as conceptions. 

It may be further remarked that the object which consti- 
tutes the theme of explanation is not necessarily any rtal 
object or truth; but only one as so regarded by the writer. 
It may be a purely imaginary object not supposed by him 
to have any foundation in reality ; or it may be an erroneous 
conception in his mind of a real object or truth; or, farther, 
it may be a conception founded on reality but modified 
through the influences of his peculiar habits of observation. 

Explanation is, in this respect of its subject or theme^ 
distinguished from conviction. In explanation, the subject 
is ever an object of a conception. In conviction, it is ever 
a judgment. 

§ 76. The unity of explanatory discourse, so far as 
it is determmed by the theme, requires that the con- 
ception which forms the theme, be one. This one 
conception, however, may be simple or complex ; may 
embrace but one individual or a class. 

In order to insure this broader unity the writer should 

ever carefully see whether the particular topics which he i« 
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<to troat «£ ^n be emlvaoed ia *ooe ccmii^x 'coac^tioa. U 
MOt, fae kas voasoa to suspect that ^laify will be aacfi£ced 
If he is unable to red.ii(ce the specific topics of hu discourse 
under a sii^e dasft, he will be iu dai^er of vioktiog unity. 
It miis^ not be suppof«fl> Iwwever^ tha>t because the proposi- 
tion as stated in eludes two or more topics, for th^t reasoa 
ilone^ unity must Beoes^rarily be aacri&ced, Tbus> the sub- 
ject of an essay may be */ the causes aad effects of the 
Crusades/' This theme> akhough^ as .stated, it embraces 
flKore thaa eoe tepic^ a»a^ he discussed with a {perfect obser- 
vance of tfait^r* The. (nisiide«^ iis a siag^ cda«s of events^ 
«iay be presented tooncfielvly in thek historieai relati^tts-, that 
is^ in the single relation of tiioe^ or «bstr»Gt]^ UBk^r the 
TOgle causal relation to mAecbdeM and fi«gbee|u^t events. 

$ 77. Th« fffikfticftlar proeeatses by wfakk the «i^hi- 
Ration of «n f^c^ <^r trnthmay be effibcted^ are ihFe ia 
ttninber, viz : Nauratw^n, D£;9Griptio«7, AKALyaia^ 
R5rEMT»LiFicATfON, and C€»aPA]ti«^9fff «r OnfTiLiKsr. 

All objerts, even such as are puftly fthsfrsfct «? ef>iri£loiil<> 
"US represented in discortrrse, -must be cofiftemplated under the 
Telations either of time or df space. Hence> the «s^a«il 
^nd proper processes of expbmation are but tw-o in wtimber; 
one, in which the object is viewed under 1*he relations 
of time, the other, in which it is regarded under the rekitiofM 
of space. 

But an crbject viewed in its r^thyns to ixraetn^y sdso be 
'COirteniplated in its rations to ka 0lvrn piarts or t>o ot^r o]>' 
^eots of the same dftss. And an: ob|ect ekt^tmg i^ :i^iac^ 
mtjty be represented by a designation of the adjoinis^ P^^« 
Thus^ the mammoth, an extinqt species of aniinals^ may be 
represented either under the idea of time, giving rise to 
classification by the indication of its varieties, or' itndoi the 
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ittea of ^pfBtee, hf the Indioation ml its OMoponeat parU, as 
head^ body^ limbs^ Sec. 

Or, agftia, it may be represented by the exhibition of one 
of tke ^species taken as an ex&mple. The account of tlie 
mammotb found entire in a frozen state by a Tuiigusiaa^ 
named Scbumacbofry ia 1799, furnishes thus the best repre- 
sesisitimi ef this exttnct species of the Elephant. 

Kyr, farther, the object may be designated through its rela- 
tions td ether indivaditak of the same class. We represent, 
tltas, by •eod^riog olijeetfl thr<Righ the points of resemblance 
or by c<Mifraifcaig tiieDi Ihtengb thepoiotf of diversity or op- 
poftitioa. 

We bave tkas the iive differe&t processes of explaaation 
eantnerated^ viz: 

1. Namttiofiy wiien the objaot viewed aj( a whole, is 
repre^nted ia ^ontiniMMis time or a« ia succession; 

2. Descrtpiiony vrhen the object, viewed as a whole, is 
represei^ted ia.i^ace geoeraUy; 

3. Analysh, ^vliea the object is regarded as consisting of 
parts iselated 'either to line or to (^ee; 

4. Exemplifi6aHony when the object is regarded as 
generic, inclading ^eeies or individuals under it, and is 
represented 4brcmgh one ef the ohws;; ai^i 

5. Compariiton and Vontretst, wben itu^ object is -regarded 
as belonging to a elasB, iuid.is-n)prese|)ted through its resein* 
blancc or oppe^oft to dthers of Ib6 fiai^'class, 

§ 78. While these processes may all be combined 
in certain cases in the same discourse, they are yet 
easily distinguishable. They may in sonle cases, 
each, constitute the single and only process of expla- 
nation. They are, also, subject to entirely ditlerent 
principles regulating the use of them in Qiscourso. 
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Hence the propriety and utility of considering them 
distinctly. 

As has been before observed, every art embraces diverse 
particular processes, all of which, in the more complicated 
forms of the art, are carried on simultaneously together. In 
the acquisition of the art, however, these processes are 
analysed, and studied and exemplified in practice separately 
and singly. An extended arithmetical piocess generally 
combines the various particular processes of addition, sub* 
traction, multiplication, and division, if not various other 
higher processes. In acquiring the art, however, the atteiv* 
tion of the learner is advantageously directed to these par- 
ticular processes singly and successively. Each is studied 
and exercised upon, before the next is taken up. When 
each several process is thus made familiar by separate and 
continued study and exercise, the more complicated opera- 
tions are performed with ease and success. It is so with 
every art. So self-evident, indeed, is this principle that, 
nothing but the fact of the strange neglect and oversight of 
it in the art of constructing discourse could justify a repeated 
reference to it in vindication of the course that is here 
proposed. The learner cannot foe too earnestly or too fre- 
quently reminded of the necessity of studying and exercising 
upon each particular process in discourse separately ; and of 
continuing his study and practice upon each in order, until 
a perfect practical famOiaritr with it is acqaired! 
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CHAPTER II. 

OP NARRATION. 

§ 79. Narration is that process of explanation 
which presents an object in its relations to continuous 
time. 

Strictly speakings narration proper presents an object only 
in the several successive forms which it assumes at succes- 
sive periods of time. History, in which only the chain of 
events is exhibited, affords one of the most perfect exempli- 
fications of pure narration. 

The human mind, however, in its maturer development, 
can hardly avoid, when it contemplates events transpiring 
in succession, conceiving of a cause which binds those 
events together. The operation of a cause, moreover, we 
ever represent to ourselves as taking place in succession of 
time. Cause is thus the law or internal principle of succes- 
sion; and succession of events is the outward manifestation 
of the operation of that law. 

This relation of cause to the succession of events in time, 
shows at once the philosophical propriety of regarding the 
relation of cause and effect as the true governing principle 
in narration. It determines, at the same time, the proper 
subjects of narrative discourse and the laws which regulate 

It will be convenient to exhibit the specific processes of 
na 'ration, according as they include distinctly or not the 
idea of a cause — in other words, regard mere outward suc- 
cession or not — separately and successively. 

§ 80. The simplest process in narration consists in 
the exhibition of an object in the ditferent forms which 
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it presents in successive periods of time without dis* 
tinct reference to the connectmg' causes. 

§ 81. The princifde of arrangement in this process 
is simple succession of time. 

lu all simple narration, tke explanation is effected hy the 
exhibition of the object represented in the successive 
changes. We cannot exhibit the object as literally change 
ing; we can only assume different points of time and mark 
the particular phasej the object presents at those points re- 
spectively, and leave it to the mind of the hearer to fill up 
tlie intervening period and imagine the actual progress of 
the change from one aspect or phase to another. 

As it is possible in discourse, thus, only to present the 
object at successive stages, passing over the intermediate 
intervals, judgment is necessary in the selection of those 
phases of the object which are most important. In the his- 
tory of a nation, the most important changes in the direc- 
tion of its exertions, whether abroad as in v/ars, or towards 
its internal atTairs as in the modifications of its government 
ind the cultivation of the various arts, may, thus, be selected 
is the points to be exhibited to view. 

Still the order of time furnishes the law of arrangement. 
When the continuity of succession is broken, the mind of 
the reader is liable to be offended; and his interest is at 
once weakened. This truth is illustrated in the wearisome 
effect of those treatises on general history, which take us, 
in successive chapters, to different countries, and thus are 
ever interrupting the continuous succession of events. 

§ 82. The simple process of narration is at once 
rendered complex by the distinct exhibition of the 
relation of cause and effect in the events described. 

In this process more ripeness of judgment, "reater skill 
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oi djUDOtam^ni, in ah^ri, a higher maturity Mid 
Eeaeok oi inMtoBt wtt requisite. The ciiild^ m hi* 
■arratioiiA^ eon give oolj the erents as they occurred to Lis 
view witik hairdly any reference to a cauM that connects 
them. The Mere iv^)ortaat he makes no more prominent 
dMm tiie Ibbs. AUhon^h the circumstance that he is ofiEended 
and loses his iatsrest in th» nartation, when the order of 
dm* is disiegsided, dhows that Ae idfia of cause secret^ 
influences htm^ stiil tkt ifaa la so liUla developad that it 
exerts Udle control aver him when he faimjielf narrates to 
others. The matiurer mind takes no intenest in a chain of 
Btexe events^ but as the ccmnecting cause is seen* The de- 
tection of this cause and .jhe clear exhibition of it to view^ 
at once^ determines the rank of his intellect and the com*ct- 
ness of his idea of a proper history^ in the historian. 

In confirmation of this view, it may be observed here, 
that the more phih^sophical iilea of a htslery is ^ pfoduct 
only of a highty advanced state of society. Tile eeriy bie» 
torians, beautiful and rich as they are in styles are yet 
greatly defective m tUs- respect. They cosftofr themselves 
mainly to the simple exhibttiofi of the sequencess of eveais. 
So far as invention is concerned^ they display httt little 
power except in the mere sdection of the events. £ki^ are 
the histories of Herodotus, Ltry, and indeed, meet of the 
histories that have been written. Tniiy philosephkal his- 
tories are the productbn of the most reeeni timet. 

§ 83. The principle of arrangement in this pro- 
cess of narration is furnished in the relation of cause 
and eSect. 

Here the causal relation is every thing* Even succession 
in tinte is Irealy sacrificed to it wlien necessary. As variou 
causes frequently conspire to produce a single efiect^ it b> 
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comes necessary often to trace ia the order of succession 
the operation of one cause after another; gomg back in 
time repeatedly to exhibit the different chains of causes 
from their origin. In the determination of the place for th« 
introduction of each particular topic or events the writer 
should carefully deliberate with him self , how the causal 
connection in the events will be most clearly presented to 
view^ since in this is found the sole determining principle of 
arrrangement and law of development 

§ 84. The process of narration is applied not only 
to outward events represented in simple succession of 
time, § 80, or in the light of the causal relation, § 82, 
but also to all such abstract and spiritual subjects as 
may be conceived of under the idea of succession or 
the relation of cause and effect. 

We have^ in this class of narrative subjects^ a subdivision 
corresponding to that which has been pointed out in respect 
to such as are merely outward or sensible. All abstract 
things or objects which may be regarded as becotning, 
changing, growing, and the like, while they, and they only, 
constitute proper subjects of narrative discourse, may, also, 
be represented either in their successive stages or changes, 
or in connection with the cause that connects them. 

In the former case, the principle of arrangement and, 
indeed, the general law of development of the theme is 
furnished in the order of succession in time. In the latter 
case, it is furnished in the relation of cause and effect. 

Instances of this class of subjects are ''the spread of 
idolatry in the world,'' '' the progress of vice in the heart,'' 
" the development of taste," and the like. 

It is obvious that all such subjects may be represented 
eitlicr simply in respect to the jsuccessive forms that may be 
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assumed by the object or thing to be represented^ or in tini« 
Bon with the cause of those modifications or in dependence 
upon it. 

In this class of subjects^ a still higher tact and skill is 
requisite in the selection of those particular stages in the 
progress of the object represen/.ed which shall most happily 
exhibit to the reader the actual progress^ than is necessary in 
the narration of merely outward events. It is not with 
much difficulty that the naturalist seizes upon those stages of 
vegetable growth which shall give a clear idea of the entire 
continuous process. Although the tree is ever growing and 
the eye cannot trace momently the actual change that is 
going on^ still the representation of the seed^ the germina* 
ting state> the woody stage, the condition of decay ; or of 
the periodical changes, the ascent of the sap, the periods of 
foliage, of flowering, of fruit and the like, i;s easy because 
the successive stages or conditions of growth are definitely 
marked to the eye. In abstract subjects, however, these 
successive stages are with difficulty discovered; and the 
mere representation of the successive development of a vice, 
a virtue, a mental habit of any kind, in respect to time 
alone, demands nice discernment and sound judgment. 
When the causal influence is conjoined with this, the diffi- 
culty becomes still greater. For the causes that influence 
here are not only multiform, but are, also, not easy of detec- 
tion. Their influence is silent and hidden. Hence, histories^ 
of the progress of civilization, of the progress of science, 
of opinion in every field of knowledge, appear only in the 
more mature developments of mind. Hence, too, moral 
painting, one variety of this species of narration, indicates 
at once, when only free from obvious faults, the hand of a 
master. 

§ 85. The principles of narration apply in their full 
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focce ouly where the object of the discourse is espbr 
nation under the form of succession or the relation of 
cause and effect ; they have an application^ however, 
where narrative is introduced in other forms of dis- 
course, but in suboiidinatioiL to the pautkular princifdies 
that govern in them. 

In argamentation^ thns^ narriatire is often necessary. So 
far as it is narrative^ the principles that have been set forth 
in thi» chapter apply. But the narrative is introduced only 
as subsidiary to another object^ ytz : conviction. The 
modification requisite in such particular uses ot narrative 
will^ hovirever^ be obvious; and needs no distinct iHustration 
here. 

It may be farther remarked^ herc^ that narration is often 
mingled with description and other processes of explanation. 
So far as it is narrative^ however^ it observes its own laws. 

§ 86. The law of unity in narration becomes 
more precisely determined and restricted by the par- 
ticular view that is taken of the theme, whether it is 
regarded as merely subject to a succession of changes 
or whether the causal relation is exhibited. 

In the former case, unity is preserved if the one 
object of the discourse be the only thing presented, 
and be presented only as subject to a continuous suc- 
cession of changes. 

In the latter case, the principle of imity may lie in 
the single cause whose operation is traced omt in its 
successive efifects ; or in the development of the single 
efTect from the combined operation of the several 
causes. 

It will be observed that the simplicity or complexity of 



tike theme will not affect the unify. TW tlwrne najr \m th* 
life &f tlie (rciHsactioa of an ittdividaal; the luitoTT* of m 

community or nation through the whole or particular stages 
of its existence; it may be a cause producing its effects on 
a single individual^ a community or state or the race gener« 
ally, through greater or less periods of time; it may be an 
effect experienced over the world as that of the christianiza- 
tion of the earth, or of a singlt eoAtiaant^ as the civilization 
of Europe^ or of an individual^ as the moral gpreatness of 
Howard* 

Farther, as tke iHghesI and ukimafte aim ia al bmian 
adioQ is a nMiral aaa^ and aa aii discourse has aa altimta 
end which is moral ia its cfaaiaeter> although ia narratioa 
the com^maxidiBig end is the ijoformafioa of the uaderstand- 
iog and thus pnrdly intellectual, still it cannot be regarded 
AS. a violation of unity if incidentally the truths thus brought 
Oefore the understanding be applied to a moral end. The 
historian, thus, by no means infringes on the law of unity^ 
(vhen he breaks from the strict course of hia narration to 
apply the moral lessons which his narratio* teaches^ This^ 
however^ in all proper narration, most ae^r appaar aa tba 
immediate and commanding, «ar even as a co-ovdtaate awu 
If the inculcation of a moral lesson be made the oanftrolHan^ 
end, the discourse loses its proper character a« aarratioa. 
It then obeys other laws^ and nairatioB acta eafy a sabot- 
dinate part. 

§ 87. Completeness, in simple narration, requires 
that the theme be presented in alt those phases or 
changes of the event which are necessary to give to 
the mind addressed a full conception, of its progress to 
its termination. 

In complex narratiani camrieieness requires that 
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the cause in its entire efficiency be exhibited and in 
reference to the entire series of events which it occa- 
sions. 



CHAPTER III. 

« 

OF DESCRIPTION. 

§ 88. Description is that process of explanation 
in which the object is represented, mediately or imme- 
diately, under the relations of space. 

§ 89. The subjects appropriate to this species of dis- 
course are either external or se?isible objects existing' 
in space, or such abstract and spiritual objects as are 
conceived of under relations analogous to those of 
space. 

In truths de8cr]f>tio]i embraces all subjects proper to be 
presented as themes for explanation which are not embraced 
under narration; in other word^^ all such as are not regarded 
under the relations of time^ as subject to succession or the 
influence of a cause. 

In description, the subject is, thus, represented not as 
becoming, as beginning to he, growing, advancing i but 
only as being, entirely irrespectively of time. Even events 
may be proper subjects of description where their relations 
to time or to a cause are dropped from view. Thus the 
conflagration of a city may be the proper theme of descrip- 
tion when the aim of the writer is to set it forth as an ol>- 
ject of contemplation in its several features of horror; 
when not the progress of the flames and the successive ap« 
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pearances which the burning city assumeB^ but the eereral 
constituent elements of the scene^ as the dismay of the in* 
habitants^ the terrific ravages of the flames^ the crashing of 
walLs^ and the like^ are the particular objects of the repre- 
sentation. 

This illustration will serve to show how closely connected 
are the processes of narration and description. They per« 
haps more commonly are found combined in the same dis- 
course^ just as multiplication and division are often com- 
bined in the same arithmetical process. Still they are essen- 
tially distinct processes; and must be governed by very 
different principles. Even when combined^ it is indispen- 
sable to the perfectness of the representation that one be 
made the predominant and controlling process^ and the 
other be kept in strict subordination and subserviency; that 
the laws of the one or the other be made the directing prin- 
ciples in the development and arrangement. 

The essential nature of this process of explanation is ex- 
emplified in the case of the description of any particular 
object that appears to the senses. If a fields thus^ were 
to be described^ a point of view would first be selected the 
most favorable for presenting the whole distinctly and fully; 
and then from this point of view the various outlines and 
boundaries^ as they might be traced from some one point 
easily distiDguished and remembered around the whole cir- 
cumference to the place of commencement, would be delinea- 
ted. In this way the exact spaCial dimensions and relations 
of the field would be clearly and exactly pointed out. 

§ 90. The principle of anangement in this process 
is simple juxta.-position. 

§ 91. Hence in description, the attention is first di- 
rected to some one prominent point in the theme and 

6* 
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then the. view is dk^ted successively froni point to 
point along^ the eatire line. 

In some cases^ it will be siifficieBt aerefy to traca the oai^ 
line. Generally^ bowever^ tke filling^ up of this outline will 
be necessary to a clear and vivid representation. la all 
cases^ how6v«r^ the thefme is cooeeiTed of ii« sa«^ed out 
berore the mind; und tke descviptiooL mnat «et Uath. the ex-* 
tti*t oatfines and so mach of the c(»^9A» aa shall be aeces* 
sary to the object of the explaontxon. The priaci^ of 
method — ^juxta-positiofi — forbids wkj awA lof^s ia the con<* 
tinuous represenUitioa of the obiect 9^ would prevetnt the 
hearer from pereeivieg the entire boendary of the survey. 
This is the great essential thieg in doscriptioft^ tluU the view 
given be continuous. Here^ however^ ee itk attccatioe^ $ 81^ 
only points here an^ there can be tekea wUcb the hearer 
must connect by running the liae,. as it weie^^ ia his ewK 
mind. The speaker must take such points as aire sufficiexktly 
vicinous — neer each other to enable hixn to do this. 

Description^ ia its sttictest uee^ is confined to the delinea- 
tion of the theme conceived as a whole. But the simple 
tracing of the o«it)ines of an object will seldom answer the 
aim of the discourse. The process by whicb the filUng up 
of the outline is accomplished^ is^ however^ essentially dis- 
tinct from that of piu^e description. It is^ indeed^, different 
in different cases; and will be particularly considered uoder 
the following chapters. 

The delineation of a sensible object existing in space is 
sufficiently imtelligiUe without further explanation. The 
delineatioa of an abstract or spiritual theme is more ob- 
scure^ perhaps^ but perfectly analogous. The more proper 
form of it is definition^ of which Blackstone's definition of 
Municipal law will afford a happy illustratioH. " Law/' he 
says, '' is a rule of civil conduct preseribad by the auprenp* 
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of a state comtBandiag what is fight and prohibitiog 
what 13 wroagJ' These more general bouadaries^ traced 
out more fidly aad completely, make up his explaoatioa of 
Municipal Laiv. 

§ 92. Unhy in pure descriplioa requii-es not only 
that one object be exhibited as the sole thing in the 
representation, but also that tne point of view from 
which the theme is regarded, be maintained through- 
out the representation ; or at least, that the reader be 
sufficiently advised of the change in the point of vieir. 
Such change can be justified only when necessary to 
the completeness of the view. 

It is obvious that sometimes it may be necessary to sur- 
vey aa object from different points in order to obtain u com- 
plete view of the whole. In that case^ however^ care should 
be taken that the entire survey be one; the outlines all har- 
monizing with one another. Unity thus would have been 
at once violutedj if into the definition of law given above 
there had been introduced any view of its relations to other 
things, of its particular departments^ of its actual forms 
in different nations^ or the like; as for ilhistration^ if the 
definition had been constructed thus; '^ Law is a rule of 
civil conduct^ prescribed by the supreme power of a State 
commanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong 
and is made in the nature of things obligatory on all the 
suhjjects of tha State.^' Another view is now presented 
whkh it is impossible for the mind to conceive of as forming 
a constituent part in the same picture with the parts before 
indicated. 

In the case of the description of sensible objects^ the 
learner will experience little difficulty in acquiring the habit 
of representing to his own mind the entire outline of the 
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object to be described. He should carefully accustom him- 
self to this mode of picturing before bis own mind such 
objects; and before entering upon the work of composition 
he should follow round the outline of the picture till he be- 
comes familiar with its entire contour and satisfy himself 
that every feature to be given is embraced in the view from 
a single point. 

In the case of abstract objects and truths^ a higher povitt 
of abstraction and a higher exertion of the imagination is 
requisite. Still it lies within the capabilities of the mind to 
acquire the power of picturing before itself even abstract 
objects; of placing their outlines in proper order of juxta- 
position in a single mental picture. This is the actual at- 
tainment of an accomplished writer. It is the aim which 
every student of rhetoric should propose to himself and 
steadily pursue in continued and laborious practice till he is 
conscious of having fully achieved his object. 

It may assist the full apprehension of what is meant by 
this mental picturing, to present the following illustration 
from Dr. Barrow's description of '' contentedness.'' He 
describes this quality chiefly by its * acts/ In other words, 
the '*^ acts'' in which the practice of the virtue consists 
furnish the point of observation from which he views it. 
And the point of departure in tracing his mental survey is 
one of the exercises of the understanding. This class of exer- 
cises constitute one outline of the feature. A second side is 
then run consisting of the exercises of the will or appetite. 
And the third side completing the view is the outward de- 
meanor. The particulars which fill up this general survey 
are on the first side, or acts of the understanding, 1. a belief 
that all events are ordered by God; 2. that they are conse- 
quently good and fit; 3. that they are conducive io our par- 
ticular welfare; 4. that our present condition, all things 
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considered^ is the best for us. On the second side^ or tha 
exerc7ies of the will or inclination^ are the particulars of 1. 
submission to the will of God* 2 calmness and composed- 
ness; 3. cheerfulness in bearing the worst events; 4. hope 
of the timely removal or alleviation of affliction; 5. yielding 
to no faintness or languishing; 6. endeavors against be- 
coming weary of our condition; 7. meekness and pliancy 
of temper; 8. kindness; 9. freedom from solicitude and 
anxiety. On the third side^ or particulars of outward 
practice and endeavor, are 1. suppression of unseemly ex- 
pressions; 2, forbearing complaint or murmuring; 3. declara- 
tions of satisfaction with the allotments of providence; 4. 
abstaining from improper attempts to remove or remedy our 
crosses; 5. discharge of our duties with alacrity; 6. fair 
and kind behavior towards the instruments or abettors of 
our adversity. This description, it will be remarked, is sus- 
ceptible of being pictured as a single although complex 
object before the mind. It has unity; it has method; it has 
completeness. 

§ 93. It is essential to the completeness of the de- 
scription that the survey of the object be also complete; 
that no side, as it were, of the field, be left out of 
view, or be imperfectly represented. 

In the definition given of Municipal Law from Black- 
stone, if any part, as for instance, the phrase, *^prescribed 
by the supreme power of a state,'* or, '*^forbidding what is 
wrong,'* had been omitted, the description would have been 
incomplete. One side af the survey would have been 

omitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OP ANALYSIS. 

§ 94. The analytic process of explanaikn 
coasists in the resolving or separating of the theme 
into its component parts and the successive enumera- 
tion of these parts. 

§ 95. The subjccts appropriate to this, process are 
all themes whicli cam. be regarded as composed (A 
parts, ^ih ev<eBt» and operatians otf causess, as well 
as (rf)jects conceived of under the relations oi space or 
irrespectively of time; provided thtey may he regarded 
as consisting of parts, are. accosding]^ embraced in tha 
themes appropriate to this process* 

This process differs essential! j from narration and de- 
scription in this respect^ that in the two latter proeesses^ tito 
object whether regarded in time or space^ is viewed as ©ne 
undivided whole; while in analysis it ia viewed in its ptjrts. 
In regard to outward sensible objects the diatiaction ia gen- 
erally wide and obvioas. In the diseusfiion cif abstract 
or spiritual ' themes^ the processes mil often be the atuaoA 
whether regulated by the laws of narrati«a or dirisipn;. of 
description, or partitioa* 

§ 96. Anafysis is firequeiiktly eombindd with the pro- 
cesses of narration and description in the same dis- 
course. It is, however, distinct fit>m them &r the jOEHiGt 
part, and precedes those processes, observing its own 
laws. The theme is thus first analysed ; and then the 
processes of narration and description are applied to 
the parts as they are successively presented ; or if it 
occur in \he course of the narration or description, it 



is apfilied to soaoe subordmatepart of the ^q^Iaaaiion 
which ^ tken^ uader this analyfiM^ naniited or de* 
SBi&ecL The particular parts are narsated or describ- 
ed, moreover, m afinlysiS) in reference to the entire 
effect of the represeiitationL of the one theme analysed; 
and not exactly as they would be narrated or descrHicd 
If represented separately and for their own sake. 

The explanation of the theme may be^ to a certain degree^ 
complete even when the process stops with the analysis and 
enumeration of the parts. The anatomist may thus prop- 
erly regard his work as completed, if he analyse the body 
into its constituent parts, and then exhibit the parts one by 
one in order. He may, however, carry the explanation stiH 
farther. He may describe singly each paart as it is 
presented to view ia a process of pate descriptioa. Or 
again, as a physiologist, he may narraU the development 
and growth of each partictihur part presented* 

He roust, however,, ^rst analyse; and his descriptioa or 
napratioa of each particular part must, obviously, be made 
ia neferenee to the combiaed effect of the wbole explanation* 
Otherwise he would not only fall into useless and tedious 
repetitions, but his explanation would be multilbrm, irregu* 
lar and out of proportion, it would rather be a collection 
of independent and unrelated explanations than one contin* 
ued and entire, although complex, process of explanation. 

§ 97. Analysis embraces two distinct specific pro- 
cesses which rest ultimately on the distinctive natures 
of narration and description. They are divis^lon and 
partition. 

§ 98. In DIVISION the theme is regarded as com 
posed of similas* parts ; and the analysis is into gen- 
era^ species^ varieties. 
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Tbos the analytic explanation of the theme 'aniffial' hf 
division would be effected by the successive enumeration of 
the different genera which it embraces, as fish, fowl, beasts 
&o,, or, if the process were carried farther, of the species 
and varieties under these respective genera or classes. 

The relation of division to narration is seen in this, that 
both involve an ultimate reference to a cause. Since that 
similarity in different individuals or species which enables 
us to classify them into species or genera, we necessarily 
regard as the effect of the same or a similar cause. 

§ 99. In PARTITION, the theme is regarded as made 
up of parts lying in juxta-position merely, without 
reference to any similarity in their natiu-e. 

In partition, thus, ''^animaP' would be analysed into 
head, body, limbs, and the like. In this kind of analysis, 
no reference is had to the similarity of structure in the 
analysis; but merely to the juxta-position of the parts. 

The affinity of this process to description is obvious from 
the very terms which we find it necessary to employ in order 
to explain it. Both processes regard objects in space. The 
one, description, regards them as individual wholes, tho 
boundaries or outlines of which are to be marked out in 
order to explain them. The other, partition, contemplates 
them as filling a certain extent of space; and enumerates 
successively the portions that occupy it. We describe *' » 
tree '^ by delineating its form and shape. In partition, it is 
represented as composed of trunk and limbs and foliage; its 
various shades and hues are exhibited. In description, the 
object is represented by the lines that bound it — hy *te 
periphery; in partition, by the parts that compose it — oy 
its segments. 

§ 100. The unity in division consists in the 
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iia^eness of the class which is to be divided into its 
species and varieties and in the singleness of the prin* 
ctple of division. 

That the theme must be but one whole to be divided ii 
too palpable a truth to need any proof or illustration. Thert 
is little danger that this more general unity will be violated 
by any one who has any conception whatever of unity in 
discourse. 

But mere unity in the theme^ or in the general process of 
explaining it is not enough. It is necessary in this process 
of explication that there be but one principle of division; 
that is^ that the species into which the whole is divided all 
stand in the same generic relation to the whole. Every ge- 
neric or '' common" term may be distributed into diverse 
series of species. "Man/* thus, may be distributed into 
one set of species in reference to color; into another, in 
reference to place of habitation or to lineage; into a third 
in reference to sex or condition, &c. Unity forbids the 
distribution into different sets of aueh species. 

This> at leasts is the strictest unity in division. If for 
any purpose^ it is necessary to represent the theme in respect 
to several sets of species, that is, adopt more than one prin- 
ciple of division, the two divisions should be kept carefully 
distinct; and the discourse must find its principle of unity 
in some higher point than the division. 

In abstract subjects, especially in the explication of truths 
or propositions, there is a peculiar liability to a neglect of 
unity in division. It becomes necessary in order to avoid 
this fault to seize firmly the particular principle of division 
that is adopted in the case and carefully inquire, in the 
analysis into the several species, whether each one is deter- 
mined by that principle or belongs to that set of species 
whici- the adopted principle of division will furnish. 
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' It will he ebmrrved thftt matj does not fwhid tke app^^t«K 
lion of differeot principles to dilTerent grades f^f species. 
'* Duties/' may thus be classed^ iirst^ in reference to the 
object to which they are rendered; as to God, to fellow^rea- 
tiires^ to one's self; or religious^ social^ and parsonal. These 
species^ further^ may be divided in respect to the occasions 
of their performance or the powers concerned in them. 
Religious duties may thus be subdivided into private and 
public. The object to which the duty is to be paid is here 
the principle of division into the higher i^eciea; the occa^ 
sion of its performance, that of divxaion into the lower 
species. There is in such a division, evidently, no conftf* 
sion, and no violation of unity. 

§ 101. GoMPLKTKN£ais ill divisioA I'equires tbat all 
the s{)eeies of varieties which are furbished by tbe 
priDci[de of division be distinctly enpiiM^^ated. 

If thus in the enomeration of t^ v^iefties -el mixed gov^ 
ernments only Ihose of the fuettttrcluci^and mirtoonitie, 
the monarchicftl and dennx^atic, and ^ aft^istoeraMc and 
democratic were eftttmerafded, the *Sp»rtan eo»»titfition and 
tbose like it which embrace the feattfres of idl the three pare 
forms of government would be emitted. The -divinos 
would not be complete. 

§ 1Q2. The principle op ARRANewrMfiNi? in Si- 
vision lies in the rdatien of the species m* varieties 
fornished in the division to each ofiiei- tracd to the par- 
ticular oflbrject of the discourse. 

As the parts sustain the same relation to the whole, it 
is clear, that we can find here no guide to arrangement. 

Generally in division there will bs found some one species 
or part which will rank first in importance, in interest, in 
obviousness. Around this, in respcdt to fheir appioxima 
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ticms t» It, tiie i)Qitr ftaU skotuld b» amaged. In tiw 
meralioii of duties im reference to the object to wiitoh tlMjr 
are rendered, those to God^ are, tbus^ evidentij of the faigb- 
est rank. This class, therefore, w ill determine the mode o£ 
arrangement in reference to the order in which they should 
bo presented. 

The object oi Mie discoorse, howerer, will determioe 
whether the most prominent or important paort should be 
made the first or the last of the series. If the writer wishes 
to }eaye the mind of the reader peculiarijr interested in one 
particnlar part, even althougli it be the least important oon- 
aidered merely m rela^n to the parts themselTee, it will 
natnrtdiy be e^Mbited kst in the aerxea. In the example 
given above, for )nstaiiGe> if the objexst of the speaker were 
to leave the defties to G^ impreseed most strongly on the 
mind^ he wemkL aarae this ^ecies last If^ on the other 
hand, the personal duties were those to be more distinctly 
impressed at Hhe trme^ this «pecies would ocovpy the last 
place. 

The relation •erf the parts to eacb other, thns^ determines 
the order of the series; the object of tiie discourse, whether 
the order in which they shall be presented be direct or i»' 
verje. 

§ 103, T«E ©wiffT IN PARTITION Doiasists iu the 
singleness of the dbyeot io be analysed, and, more xiar- 
nvwly, i& tfie.siBglNieas of the point of view from 
wikich tiha dbjeci is regarded. 

The same observations apply here as to descripiion. 
While in order to naity there must be a single object, there 
must^ at the same time> be one point selected from which 
the parts shall be exhibitod to view. 

The theme^ even although abstract or spiritual^ is here 
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regarded under the aoalogy of (he relatioos of space. It is 
laid out as a field before the view* The lines of partition 
need to be run from one pointy or there will be confusion 
and perplexity. 

If for any purpose different views of the object be need< 

ul, the first view should be completed^ and then advice be 

given of the change of position. Still further^ the different 

views should be complements of one another^ so that aU 

taken together shall constitute one whole. 

If '* prudence '^ thus be taken as the theme of explana- 
tion by analysis^ unity requires firsts that the general view 
to be given of it be determined^ whether in reference to its 
essential nature^ its rank among the virtues^ its importance 
or some other particular aspect of it: in the next place, that 
for this particular view^ one point be chosen from which the 
survey shall be made. If the nature of prudence be the 
more closely defined theme of the discussion^ then it should 
be viewed either from its constituent properties^ as wakeful* 
ness> observation, deliberation and the like; or from i(s 
origin and development^ as constitutional temperament, ex- 
perience, discipline ; or from its effects on personal happiness 
0^ efficiency. 

§ 104. Completeness in partition requires a sur- 
vey of the entire field which the theme occupies and 
a distinct representation of every part. 

A partition which should merely enumerate a part of the 
constituent properties of ^^ prudence '' would thus be faulty 
in respect of completeness. 

§ 105. The principle of arrangement in par- 
tition, as in division, is to be found in the relations of 
the parts to each clher and to the particular object of 
the discourse. 
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In partition^ the relations of the parts ^ each other wUI 
be those of space or^ in abstract and spiritual themes^ such 
as are analogous. Thus in the enumeration of the constitiH 
ent properties of ^^ prudence/' the parts will be conceived 
of as pictured out before the eye and arranged in regard to 
position according to the order of dependence^ as wakefulness^ 
observation^ deliberation^ &c. 

Whether the series should be presented directly or in* 
versely must be determined by the object of the discourse. 

§ 106. From the very nature of the two processes 
of analysts, by division and partition, it will be evi- 
dent thai while cmly generic or ^' common " terms are 
appropriate subjects for division, only individual terms 
belong to partition. If a 'Herm" which may in one 
aspect be correctly regarded as '^common'' be analysed 
by partition, it will nevertheless in the analysis be 
viewed only as individual. This principle will, to a 
certain extent, determine the boundaries between the 
two classes of subjects. 

All events, as they are individual although complex^ can 
be analysed only by partition. Bo, likewise^ all individual 
objects in space, as a tree^ a landscape^ a city^ belong to 
partition* Words, phrases, generally all exegetical themes, 
AS of Scripture texts and propositions to be explained as to 
their terms and the nature of the judgment expressed in 
ikem, likewise belong to this class. 

Other themes may be analysed by division or by parti 
tioa^ according as they are viewed generically or not 
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CHAPTER V, 



OF EXEMPLIFICATION. 

§ 107. Exemplification is that process of expla- 
nation in which the theme regarded as a whole is 
represented through one of its parts taken as an ex- 
ample of the whole. 

As this process rests ultimately on our belief that nature 
works uniformly^ or that similar causes are connected with 
similar effects^ it bears a close affinity to narration^ and also 
to analysis by division. Indeed it might, with some pro- 
priety, be regarded as an imperfect species of dirision. It 
differs from it in this respect that, while in division all the 
parts are enumerated, in exemplification only one is pre* 
seated. This process, is, however, widely distinguished 
from proper division in regard to the principles which gov- 
ern it and thie form which it takea 

Exemplification is one of the most effective and interest- 
ing processes of explanation. Almost all our knowledge 
comes in this way. It corresponds to the process of induc- 
tion in conviction. From observing the manner in which 
one particular seed germinates and grows and matures its 
fruit, we learn how vegetation proceeds generally. Under- 
stauding how one process in mathematical science is per- 
formed, we understand how all processes governed by the 
same principle may be performed. We learn from the 
exercise of a virtue in one set of circumstances what its 
nature and power and beauty must be in other cireumstan- 
cea. As thus the most familiar process and the best adapteil 
to the human mind, it is most readily apprehended. 

§ 108. From the natm'e of this process it is evident 
that TifE SUBJECTS appropriate to it must be general 
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or ^^ common" which are to be explained by more 
specific or individual truths or facts. 

In exemplification^ thus, a general principle of conduct ii 
explained by the exhibition of a particular act in which it 
was manifested. The principle of patriotism is exempjiiied 
in the self-devotion of a Spartan hero; of justice in the 
stern decision of a Brutus; of christian heroism in the mar- 
tyr at the stake. 

General truths, also, are exemplified by some particular 
truth which they comprehend. That virtue is its own re- 
ward is exemplified, thus, in the elevated peace and happi- 
ness which follow a particular deed of self-denying benev- 
olence. General facts, likewise, are exemplified in some 
particular instance. The circulation of the sap in vegetation 
is explained by an exhibition of it in a single plant 

•§ 109. Exemplification readily combines with (thei 
processes in explanation without involving much lia- 
bility to a loss of unity. 

Perhaps the only liabilities to a violation of unity lie in 
the possibility of selecting an example which does not pro]> 
erly fall within the general truth to be explained ; or in (he 
multiplication of examples to such a degree as to hide from 
view the real truth to be explained. 

§ 110. In the selection of examples, such as are 
most striking, most intelligible, most interesting to the 
hearer are ever to be preferred; since by such the 
object ot speaking is best accomplished, which is to 
secure the clear and full understanding of the heme 
by the hearer. 

§ 111. When the example has been selected and 
the general form in which it may be best introduced 
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to accomplish the object of the speaker has been de- 
termined, the actual exhibition of the example will be 
effected by some other process of explanation, as of 
narration, description or analysis. It will accordingly 
conform to the principles that control those processes. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF COMPAEISON AND CONTRAST. 

§ 112. While in exemplification, a more generic 
tmth or fact is explained by a more specific or an in- 
dividual truth or fact embraced under it, in compari- 
son AND CONTRAST a truth or fact is explained by 
another of the same class. 

If this process be investigated in its fundamental princ'** 
ples^ it will be found that it necessarily rests on the idea o( 
a similarity in things which may furnish a foundation for 
arranging them into classes. It presupposes^ indeed^, a class 
to which the themes compared or contrasted alike belong 
In comparison these points of resemblance are directly pre 
sented. In contrast^ there must be a resemblance or simi 
larity in some respect or there can be no ground on which 
the contrast can rest. We cannot contrast an eruption of 
Vesuvius with the proposition that the angles of a triangle 
are equivalent to two right angles^ because they cannot bo 
arranged together under any class or any similarity between 
them of which use can be made in discourse. 

This process differs, thus^ from exemplification in the cii^ 
oumstance that while in the latter^ the relation of the genua 
to the species or individual is involved, in the forron there 
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is involved the relation of one individual or species *o an* 
other through the class to which they both belong. The 
relation in the one case is single; in the other it is double. 

Skill in the use of this process will^ accordingly^ depen<) 
chiefly on a clear and firm apprehension of the common 
•lass to which the things compared or contrasted alike be- 
long 

§ 113. In comparisou the theme is represented iu 
the exhibition of those particulars in another of the 
same class which are common to the two ; and the 
attention is directed to tlie points of resemblance. 

In conti*ast the two objects of the same class are 
represented in the light of the of^osition which hi 
some respect they bear to each other. 

The chief magistracy of a republic may be explained in 
comparison by an exhibition of the functions, relations and 
influences of the kingly office in unlimited monarchy, so far 
as they are common to both. It represents the nation; is 
the center of unity to them; is first among them; leads 
them; administers law for them^ and the like. It may be 
explained in contrast by the points of opposition. The 
king in a pure monarchy is the end, and the state the means; 
the presid^it in a republic is the means, the state the end. 
The one absorbs the state in himself; the other is absorbed 
in it. The one uses all the energies of the state for his own 
pleasure; the other uses his for the state. 

Thus, also, truth and error may be compared as states of 
mind, occasioned and determined by similar causes, &c. 
They may be contrasted in their opposite natures and influ- 
ences. 

§ 114. In comparison and contrast, the resemblance 
in the one case and the opposition in the other, may 
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lie in the constUuefiit natures or properties of the 
objects compared or contrasted, or in the relations 
which they sustain. In the former case the process is 
denominated direct or simple comparison or 
CONTRAST ; in the latter case, it is denominated 
ANALOGICAL COMPARISON or CONTRAST, or generally, 

ANALOGY. 

Virtue and vice are compared or contrasted directly when 
represented as moral states resembling or diSering from 
each other in respect of their essential character or proper- 
ties. As virtue^ thus^ implies intelligence and free choice^ 
so also does vice. But as virtue consists in a regard paid 
to ^.he principles of rectitude; vice consists in a disregard 
of them. 

They are analogically compared or contrasted when ex- 
hibited in their relations to some third thing. Virtue is 
related to happiness as its appropriate and natural conse- 
quence; vice to misery. 

§ 115. In the selection of the objects of comparison 
or of contrast, the same principles apply as in the case 
of exemplification, § 110. They should be striking, 
familiar, interesting. 

Farther, in comparison, those objects of the same 
class should be selected which are most unlike the 
theme to be explained ; While in contrast, it is condu- 
cive to clearness and effect to select those most resem- 
bling it. 

The principle in the latter directions of this section is the 
same in the two cases. The mind, when there are but few 
points of resemblance, in comparison, or of opposition in 
contrast, is not disturbed and perplexed by many features 
crowding on the view. 
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§ 116. This process readily mingles in the same 
discourse w^ith the other processes. It is commended 
by the same ad\jajatages generally that attend exem- 
plification. It is sometimes the only convenient pro- 
cess of explanation. 

§ 117. The subjects appropriate to this process are 
either generic or individual. The exhibition of the 
object with which the theme is compared or contrasted 
is effected by the processes before described. 



CHAPTER ni. 

OF THE INTRODUCTION AND PERORATION IN EX- 
PLANATORY DISCOURSE. 

§ 118. The explanatory introduction § 68, 
will often be useful in this species of discourse for the 
purpose of bringing the theme more directly before 
the mind ; or for facilitating the ready apprehension 
of the discussion itself. 

In a history of Greece, it may be necessary in order to 
exhibit more distinctly to the reader of what people the 
history is to treat, to describe the country itself geographi- 
cally, which the people inhabit. Such a geographical de- 
scription, may, also, help the reader to understand the nar- 
rative itself. It may, moreover, explain the mode of con- 
structing the history. 

In a description of the virtue of ''discretion,'' an explan* 
atory introduction may usefully indicate the relation of this 
to other virtues, or exhibit an occasion of its exercise for 
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the purpose of a more explicit statement of the theme. It 
may appropriately^ also, so far exhibit the light in which 
the theme is to be contemplated^ or explain the particular 
mode of discharging it, as that the whole description shall 
be more fully and correctly understood. 

§ 119. The introduction conciliatory will 
respect the occasion of the discourse, the theme itself, 
the mode of discussing it, or the speaker personally ; as 
it is evident that from these various sources either a 
favorable or an unfavorable disposition may arise in 
the minds of the hearers. 

It is less often the case in explanatory than in any othei 
species of discourse that this kind of introduction is neces- 
sary. Still it will be well ever to inquire whether from 
any of the sources enumerated there can arise any feeling 
or opinion unfavorable to the full understanding of the dis' 
cussion^ or any interest to be awakened from any one of 
them that shall secure a more earnest attention. 

§ 120. The peroration in explanatory discourse 
may be in any of the particular forms enumerated in 
§70. 

The peroration explajiatory will apply the repre- 
sentation either to some particular theme contained in 
the more general one that has been discussed, or to> 
some kindred subject. 

The peroration confirmatory will be in the form 
of an inference readily deduced from the view that 
has been given. 

TTie peroration excitatory will apply the general 
theme or some view taken of it to the excitement of 
the appropriate feelings. 
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T%e peroration persuasive will address the theme 
or some view taken of it to the will as an inducement 
to some act 

§ 121. If various forms of the peroration be em- 
ployed, the principle laid down in § 57, requires that 
the respective forms employed succeed each other in 
the order in which they are stated in the preceding 
sectioQ. 



PART II.— CONFIRMATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

§ 123. In confirmation, the object of discourse 
is to convince ; in other words, to lead to a new belief 
or judgment, or to modify one aheady existing in the 
mind. 

Here lies the essential distinction between explanation and 
coniirmation. While both processes address the under- 
standings the former seeks tq produce a new or different 
perception, the latter, a new or different belief or judgment. 

§ 123. As a judgment is ever expressed in a logical 
proposition, the theme in confirmation must ever be in 
the form of a logical proposition ; the ti-uth of which 
is to be established in the mind of the hearer. 

In this respect confirmatory discourse differs from all 
other kinds; as in those the theme is always a conception. 

It may be observed here that while the theme in confir- 
mation must always admit of being expressed in the form 
of a logical proposition, having subject, predicate and copula, 
and so far as stated must imply this, it is not necessary 
always that it be actually expressed in discourse in the strict 
technical form of such a proposition. Thus the theme of a 
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discourse, the object of which is to prore that ** the foal is 
immortal/' may be stated in the form of "the immortalifj 
of the soul/' 

§ 124. Confirmation in rhetorical invention agrees 
witti the process of investigation in the circumstances 
tliat both processes properly respect a judgment, and 
/ that both are controlled by the same logical princi- 
ples. It differs from investigation in the respect that 
the judgment is already known in confirmation both 
in its matter and in its truth, while in investigation 
either the truth or both the matter and the truth of 
the judgment are unknown* 

In undertaking the work of confirmation or convincing^ 
the speaker must of course know the matter of the judg- 
ment which he is to establish. He must be regarded^ also^ 
as believing it himself and of course of knowing the evi- 
dence on which it rests. He professes this in undertaking 
to convince. He must know^ thas^ both the matter of the 
proposition and its truth. 

in investigation^ on the other hand^ it may be wholly un- 
known whether there is such a truth as the process of in- 
vestigation may lead to as its proper result. Known truth 
may be taken^ and by the application to them of variou 
principles of reasoning, entirely new truths may be ascer- 
tained and proved in the very prccess of investigation. 
The mathematical analyst, thus, applies to an assumed for- 
mula certain processes by which its members are changed 
in their form and comes thus to new truths — to truths, per- 
haps, of which he had never dreamed until they stood out 
proved before his eye. 

More commonly, however, in investigation the truth is a( 
hast guessed at, or conceived as possible. The matter of 
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the judgment is before the miad^ and the process of in?esti- 
gatioa consists in the discovery of the proof on which the 
truth of it rests. 

Confirmation employs the results of this ducovery for the 
conviction of another mind. This latter species of investi- 
gation, therefore, whicli respects the proof on which an 
assumed or conjectural truth rests, coincides to a certain 
degree with invention in confirmation. For it is the proper 
office of invention here to furnish the proof for a given 
asserted judgment. It differs from this process of investi-* 
gation only in the circumstance that it directs all its opera- 
tions with a view to an effect on another mind. Investiga- ■ 
tion might rest satisfied with any adequate proof; invention 
seeks the best. Invention explores the whole field of proof 
and then selects; investigation is content to take what is at 
hand provided it be sufficient to establish the troth proposed. 
Investigation implies a candid mind ready to be convinced 
by the proof discovered ; invention in rhetoric regards a 
mind possibly prejudiced against the truth, and struggling 
against every fresh charge of proof. 

§ 125. The mind addressed in confirmation may be 
regarded as in any one of three diflerent states ; either 
without any bslief in regard to the proposition to be 
confirmed, or in weak faith, or in positive disbelief. 
The processes in confirmation, although in the main 
alike, will yet vary in some slight i-espects in the 
different cases. 

The speaker will need ever to have a distinct regard to 
this diversity of mental state in his hearers, and always to 
know whether he is to produce an entirely new convic- 
tion, or to stengthen or remove one already existing. Differ 
ent kinds of arguments often, or a different arrangement 
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of them even when the same in kind, wi]l be requisite in 
•he different cases. 

§ 126. Belief admits of degrees; and may vary 
from a faint probability to absolute certainty. The de- 
gree of belief in regard to a given proposition will be 
affected both by the character of the evidence on 
which it is perceived to rest ; and by the state of tl>e 
mind in which it is entertained, both as it respects its 
feelings, and its opinions on other related subjects. 

The distribution of proofs in regard to their respective 
power in commanding belief will be exhibited in Chap. IV. 

§ 127. As in explanation, so still more in confirmee 
tion it is requisite that the speaker regard the taste, the 
opinions and the feelings of his hearers ; not merely 
in the exordium and the peroration, but also in the 
general conduct of the discourse. 



CHAPTER n, 

OP THE THEME IN CONFIRMATION. 

§ 128. As the theme in this species of discourse is 
ever a judgment, it will always admit of being ex- 
pressed in a logical proposition, § 123. 

The ancient rhetoricians carefully distin^ijished between 

the general subject or theme of the discourse, tho particular 

question discussed arising out of the theme; and the point 

on which the question turned. Quintilian^ thus, in his 

work de Institutione Oratoria, Book Third, distinguishes 

the thesis or causa from the qu^estio and both from the 

8* 
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status causae. Common language recognizes a like dis* 
tinction. We speak of the subject of discussion^ the ques- 
tion raised^ and the point at issue,. The subject of a given 
discussion^ we might thus say, was Hhe right of suffrage.' 
The question raised was, ^oughf suffrage to be universal?* 
The point at issue, on which the question was made to turn, 
was, 'ought property to be made a test in the extension of 
this privilege? ' These terms are not, however, used with 
great precision. Notwithstanding this looseness, it may be 
correct to say that tJie subject indicates nothing in regard to 
the object of the discourse, whether it be to explain, con* 
firm, excite or persuade; the question, while it indicates 
this, does not determine on what mode of proof the decis« 
ion shall rest; the point at issue determines all these. 

Confirmation, so far as it is concerned in the exhibition 
of proof, looks directly at the point at issue. And this may 
always be expressed in a logical proposition with its subject, 
copula and predicate. As ^property ought, or ought not to 
be made a test in the extension of the right of suffrage/ 

§ 129. While the proposition to be proved should 
always be formally stated at the outset, in the mind 
of the speaker himself, it will depend on several differ- 
ent principles, whether and how it should be stated to 
the hearer. 

If no reason appear to the contrary, both facility 
of apprehension and the increase of interest felt in 
knowing exactly what is under discussion require that 
the proposition be stated to the hearers at the outset 

When, however, the proposition is complex, em 
bracing several parts, both clearness and interest may 
be promoted by the successive statement of the several 
parts. 
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If theie be a repugnance to any discussion of the 
subject on the part of the hearers, the statement of 
the general subject may, in some cases, be postponed, 
till an interest is awakened by such considerations as 
may bear on the proposition but are general in their 
nature. 

If there be a prejudice against the truth to be estab- 
lished, likewise, it is sometimes better to postpone the 
direct formal statement of the proposition, and merely 
indicate at first the subject, or propose the question for 
investigation. 



CHAPTER IIL 

OP PROOF. 

^ 130. Confirmation effects its object — conviction — 
by the exhibition of those conceptions of judgments 
on which the proposition to be confirmed depends ] — > 
in other words, by the exhibition op proof. 

Proof consists^ sometimes^ of mere conc^tions. All that 

I 

is necessary in such a case is to exhibit those conceptions 
distinctly to view, and the work of conviction is completed, 
so far as the mere proof is concerned. When I am to prove 
that 'the setting fire to an outhouse in a given case is arson/ 
I have only to resolve the term '' arson " into its constituent 
conceptions, and exhibit them in order. If arson be defined 
to be the 'malicious setting fire to any thing combustible 
whereby human life is endangered/ then, if in the case sup- 
posed, the setting fire be admitted to be malicious, and a 
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dweliiag was consumed in consequeace^ the proof is made 
out on exhibiting the essential constituents of arson. So in 
proving faith to be a virtue, I have only to analyse faith and 
exhibit its component parts as a moral exercise put forth in 
accordance v^ith an intellectual assent to truth. The terms 
of the proposition ' faith ' and ' virtue ^ being understood^ 
the mind instantly passes into a belief of the proposition* 
This process, according to the universally admitted use of 
language, is rightly denominated *^proof^* although this term 
may have been by some writers and in some cases restricted 
in its application to that species of reasoning in which the 
conclusion depends on judgments. The importance of this 
distinction in regard to the means of proof will be seen in 
the classification of arguments. 

It follows from the view of confirmation presented in this 
section that invention in this part of discourse will consif>* 
mainly in finding proof. 

It should be remarked that while the distinctive work of 
confirmation consists in exhibiting proof, the mere exhibition 
of proof is not to be regarded as all that enters into this 
process, as will be seen more specifically in a following 
section. 

In confirmatory discourse, accordingly, proof constitutes 
the body of discussion, § 63. 

§ 131. Proof is either direct or indirect. It is 
direct, when it is applied immediately to the establish- 
ment of the proposition. 

It is indirect, when it is applied to the overthrow of 
objections. In the latter case it is called refuta- 
tion. 

§ 132. A complex proposition, embracing several 
constituent propositions, may be proved \yj the sepa- 
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rate and successive proof of each constituent part 

Although sometimes a complex proposition may best be 
proved without such analysis and separate proof of the 
parts^ as^ for instance^ when the proofs are applicable alike 
to every part^ still generally it will prevent confusion and 
conduce to clearness and force in the reasoning to analyse 
the proposition and establish each part separately. In order 
to secure this advantage the proposition shoiUd be carefully 
studied at the outset^ to see whether it be complex or not^ 
and if complex^ whether the proof can be best applied to 
the whole or to each part separately. 

§ 133. The work of proving a particular simple 
proposition or a complex proposition regarded as sim- 
ple so far as invention is concerned, consists in the se- 
lection and arrangement of the proofs on which assent 
to the proposition depends. This part of rhetorical 
invention was denominated by the ancients "The 
Topical Art," or " The Topics." 

This department of the art of rhetoric was regarded by 
the ancient rhetoricians and orators as one of the most 
important in the whole province of rhetoric. Aristotle and 
Cicero wrote separate treatises upon it. It entered largely 
into every regular treatise on the art^ and into every sys« 
tern of instruction. That it has fallen so much into disuse 
is to be explained from the causes which have led to the 
neglect of the department of invention generally. It forms 
a neossary^ constituent part of this branch of rhetoric. A 
distihtft view of the Topics will accordingly be presented in 
the lailowing chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OP THE TOPICS. 

§ 134. It is the object of the Topical art to facilitato 
and guide rhetorical invention in confirmation by a 
distribution of the different kinds of proof into gen- 
eral classes. 

The name originally signifies '^ places/' toatoi; the Latin 
of which was ^^loci" The whole field of proofs was 
divided off into several parts^ to which the invention was 
directed as the " seats " or places of arguments. They were 
hence called sometimes '^sedes argumentorumJ'* The 
topics proper constituted a species of the '' loci communes/' 
which included not only arguments but truths used for illus- 
tration^ embellishment^ or other purposes in discourse^ and 
are generally by the ancient writers thus distinguished from 
the topics proper. 

The specific practical utility of a system of topics consists 
chiefly in the following particulars^ viz : 

1. It facilitates the search for proof generally; inasmuch 
as it exhibits in systematic arrangement the few general 
classes into which all possible proofs may be reduced. The 
search is thus rendered direct^ definite^ and intelligent. 

2. By the distribution of proofs into classes according to 
the intrinsic nature of the proofs, the topics show at once 
the comparative weight and value of the different arguments 
that bear upon the same question. The selection is thus 
made easy; certain kinds of sophistry, and those of the 
most dangerous kind, are at once detected; and the number 
of arguments necessary in a given case is evinced. As will 
appear more clearly hereafter, some propositions can be 
proved only by a certain class of arguments. The argu- 
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ments of one class^ moreoyer^ are intrinsically more weighty 
tnan those of another. Some compel belief irresistibly^ 
others only establish a degree of probability greater or less. 
It is one of the most common and at the same time most 
successful arts of sophistry to put off the less for the more 
weighty ; the merely probable for the absolutely demonstra- 
tive proof. 

3. The topics furnish at once the main principles of ar- 
rangement. 

4. By directing the attention of the learner to definite 
parts of the whole field of arguments successively, they fur- 
nish the means of a more thorough and familiar acx|uain- 
tance with their respective nature and use. 

§ 135. The first general division of proofs is into 
those which are given in the very terms of the propo* 
sition to be proved; and those which are to be sought 
out of it. 

The former class may be denominated analytic ; 
the latter synthetic proofs. 

All propositions, susceptible of proof, contain the proof 
within themselves, or depend on some truth or conception 
out of themselves. The former class are denominated by 
logicians, analytic; the latter, synthetic propositions. The 
proposition "all trees are organic'* is analytic; since from 
the very analysis of the terms "trees" and "organic,'' the 
conceptions arc given on which the truth of the proposition 
rests. So likewise, the proposition "dueling is murder *' is 
analytic; as an analysis of the terms furnishes the proof. 

On the other hand, the proposition "dueling is a relic of 
barbarism'' is synthetic; since here no analysis of terms 
would furnish the proof of the truth affirmed. Something 
i« » *'^cd to the subject in the predicate and the ground for 
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this affirmed addition must be sought out of the propoai* 
tion. 

Analytic proofs correspond very nearly, but not exactly^ 
to those denominated by Aristotle and Cicero ^' intrinsic/' 
They include, thus, the species of arguments enumerated by 
them 'from definition/ 'from the relation of ^cies and 
genus;' 'from partition or enumeration of parts/ They do 
not embrace, however, all those which are derived from 
' things bearing some affinity to the matter of the proposi- 
tion/ Indeed, they take in but a part of one variety of this 
species, viz: that from conjugates or words derived from 
the same root.^ 

§ 136. Analytic proofs, being derived from the very 
terms of tEe proposition, need not, for any practical 
purpose of invention be farther subdivided ; the search 
being at once definitely duected and the weight and 
relation of all arguments of this class being indicated 
in the very nature of analytic proofs as such. 

The terms of the proposition may be analysed by parti- 
tion or by division, $ 97, and the character of the proof 
will vary in a certain respect with the nature of the propo- 
sition. But it is obviously of no importance how the 
analysis is made or what is the form of the proof thus ob- 
tained so far as it respects any purpose of invention. 

§ 137. Analytic proofs carry with them the highest 
validity and force in all confirmation. 

There can clearly be no higher or stronger proof than 
that which is contained in the very statement of the propo- 
sition. In this case, the proposition is only to be placed 
before the mind and assent is necessary. There may be 
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need of praoi of other kinds to show that the tmrmt of the 
proposition actually contain the conceptions or truths on 
which the truth of the proposition depends. But these con- 
ceptions being admitted to be there, the exhibition of them 
compels assent. In proving that the malicioos setting fire 
to an outhouse whereby a dwelling is accidentally consumed 
is arson, it may be necessary to prove, fay testimony or 
odierwise, that arson necessarily includes the idea of malice, 
the overt act of setting fire, the endangering of human life. 
But if these are admitted to be constituent ideas of the com- 
plex notion — arson — the proof is conclusive. 

§ 138. The principle of this most generic division 
of proofs into analytic and synthetic indicates the first 
step to be taken in the invention of arguments. It is, 
study carefully the terms of the proposition itself 

This is a fundamental and all-important rule in all con- 
firmation. Many questions, not to say most that are con- 
troverted, are resolved at once by the explication of the 
meaning of the terms employed to express them. They are 
controverted only because the parties see them in different 
aspects. But even where the question is viewed in the same 
light, the explication of the meaning of the terms is often 
the effectual method of deciding the controversy. And 
where not, where synthetic proofs are requisite, the mind is, 
by the thorough examination of the question in all possible 
lights, furnished with the best helps and guides to invention. 

§ 139. Synthetic proofs, being derived from without 
the proposition, are either such us are given by the 
mind itself acting under the necessary laws of its 
being, or such as are derived from without the mind. 

The former species may be denominated intui- 
tive ; the latter empirical proofs. 

9 
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In dmonstrating the proof of a mathematical prdpoditioa 
we can trace out the steps from the premise to the conclusion 
without aid from external proof. The diagrams and nu- 
merical figures or alphabetical symbols which we often or 
generally make use of in mathematical reasoning, merely 
facilitate our mental operations. A Newton or a Pascal 
could reason out the theorem independently of such aids. 
In other words, the mind in this case intuitively perceives 
the connection between the subject and the predicate. And 
it matters not whether the reasoning be more or less simple 
or brief. No mere analysis of the terms of the proposition^ 
however, can give the proof. The mind intuitively, neces- 
sarily, adds the predicate to the subject. The quotient of 
a b divided by a is seen unavoidably by every one so soon 
as he understands what is meant by the statement. Yet nc 
mere analysis could give the proof. While they are there- 
fore in their very nature distinguishable from analytic proofs 
being perceived at once by the mind, they may be denomi- 
nated intuitive. 

Empirical proofs being derived from without the mind 
come to it only through experience, and hence obtain their 
name. 

Intuitive, like analytic proofs, need no subdivision. They 
are chiefly employed in mathematical reasoning. 

§ 140. Analytic and intuitive proofs possess apodictic 
or demonstrative certainty. 

Unless there be inaccuracy in the application of them, 
they must always compel assent. Hence, it would be en- 
tirely unnecessary for conviction to advance any other argu- 
ments, were it not that, in the first place, there may be 
suspicion of inaccuracy in the application of the proof; and^ 
S49condly, that the human mind has passions as well as in 
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tellectual powers and in respect to both it mtjeeted to the 
laws of habit^ and hence 

'' convinced against its will 
Is of the same opinion still/' 

Hence the necessity of superadding other proofs; mjunly (hat 
the native love of truth may have opportunity of rising by 
the contemplation of proof and triumphing over prejudice 
and aversion* 

§ 141. Empirical proofs are divided into the follow- 
ing varieties: 

Firsts Experience ; 

Second, Antecedent Probability; 

Third, Signs ; 

Fourth, Examples. 

§ 142. Of Empirical proofs, those from experience 
are the most weighty and decisive ; but the use of 
them in reasoning is very limited. 

The principal uses of this variety of proofs are 1. 
as materials for other vaVieties of proofs ; 

2. In rare cases to prove the particular facts to whicli 
they relate. 

It will sometimes be the case that a speaker will need to 
prove a fact which has come within the personal experience 
of his hearers. In regard to intellectual and moral exercises 
as distinguished from mere sensations this appeal to such 
personal experience will ordinarily consist in a reference to 
the occasion on which the exercise was experienced; as ihe 
occasion may be remembered while the exercise itself may 
have escaped the notice of consciousness. Demosthenes 
thus proves to the Athenians that the policy which had in 
fact occasioned their disasters in the contest v?ith Philip was 
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•till a noble> just, worthy policy, by referriag to the oco 
sions on which the feelings of the citizens actually burst out 
in generous indignation at the supposed treachery and artful 
ambition of Philip. 

This variety of proofs is more commonly used as mate- 
rials for other varieties of proof. They are thus used in 
two different ways; first, as distinct and independent proofs; 
secondly, as component parts of a complex body of proof. 
Thus the necessity of religion to the civil welfare and se- 
curity of a nation might be forcibly proved to those in 
France who had lived through the terrific soenes of the 
Revolution by appeals to their own personal experience. 
One instance of such experience, perhaps, might not «uffice 
for the proof. The repetition of those instances day after 
day for years would afford proof almost irresistible* An- 
other illustration may be taken from Dr. South's argument 
to prove that other forms of government insensibly partake 
of monarchy and slide into it. He says, '^ For look upon 
any aristocracy or democracy, and still you shall find some 
one ruling active person among the rest who does every 
thing and carries all before him. Was not De Witt 
amongst our neighbors a kind of king in a commonwealth? 
And was not that usurper here amongst ourselves a monarch 
in reality of fact, before he wore the title or assumed the 
office ? " * 

§ 143. Proofs prom antecedent probability 
are founded on the relations of a cause to its effect or 
of a general law to its particular results. 

From the rise of the sap in the tree, thus, we infer, that 
there will be foliage, bloom, fruit and other particulars of 
vegetable growth. The circulation of the sap is, in this 
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ij the cause whicb^ unless something interfere to hinder 
its operation, will produce those effects. So observed dili- 
gence and integrity excite the confident expectation of thrift 
and success. These are known causes of such a result. 

Again, we believe from our knowledge of the laws of 
gravitation, that a heavy body unsupported will fall to the 
earth. Here we have no distinct perception of the particu* 
lar cause of gravitation; we refer the phenomenon only to 
a law; and from our knowledge of the existence of the 
law, we affirm with unhesitating confidence that when the 
fit occasion is presented the proper operation of the law will 
be witnessed. 

Whether the cause in operation or the law regulating it 
is more prominent in view, in this kind of proof, the nature 
of the proof is the same. There is, in both cases, ever im- 
plied a cause operating and a law governing its operations. 
Reference is generally made to the cause when it is known; 
to the law when the causeMS unknown. 

The validity of this proof rests on our conviction of the 
uniformity of the course of nature. 

This variety of proof is frequently employed with great 
effect in questions of fact. It ia the main reliance of Mr. 
Curran in his argument in defense of Finney. He employs 
with much foice the perjured and corrupt character of the 
informer in the case as antecedent probability proof that the 
charge was gproundless. 

§ 144, The prqaf is of the nature of an antecedent 
probability proaf when the absence of a sufficient 
operative oaqi^ is urged against the belief of a sup- 
posed eyent. 

While from the laws of the mind we necessarily antici- 
Mto the appropric^te effect from the observed operation of 
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a cause^ so likeivise, on the other hand^ we reject the 
supposition of an event having occurred, if there be no 
proper cause to produce it. The absence of all motive to 
commit an imputed crime is thus esteemed a strong proof 
against the fact of its having been committed. 

There is^ properly speakings no cause existing of a sup- 
posed event, when there is no opportunity afforded for its 
q)eration. In such a case> the cause is virtually wanting. 
If thus> there be a known ground for the probability of the 
commission of the crime in the character of the accused, yei 
if there be no possible opportunity for committing it, there 
is no operating cause; and the proof is as valid in this form 
as in the other where the non-existence of the cause itself is 
presented. 

Cilminal trials abound with instances of this species of 
proof in both of its forms. A single exemplification will 
i^uffice to illustrate its nature and application. In tha 
^ Goodridge case " so called, l^^i^^ Webster urges the want 
of all possibility of previous arrangement and concert, 
which the circumstances of the alleged crime presupposed, 
in proof of the innocence of the accused; while, on the other 
hand, he feels himself called to rebut the proof arising from 
the want of motive on the part of the prosecuting witness 
to feign a robbery.* 

J 145. The force of any given antecedent proba- 
bility proof will depend on the degree of certainty in 
the connection between tke cause and the effect. 

If the cause be adequate to the effect and actually 

* Webster's Speeches, Vd. II. In ibis case two men were tried 
on a charge of robbery committed on the person of Goodridge who 
was the prosecuting witness. The main reliance of the defense 
«rM that the robbery was a pretense. 
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operate, or no hindrance intervene, tlie proof is con- 
clusive. If, on the other hand, there be uncertainty 
whether the cause actually operate, or whether it 
operate free from hindrance or interruption, the force 
of the proof will be so far impaired. 

Where the proof lies in the absence of all cause for 
the supposed effect, the conclusion will be more or less 
certain according to the degree in which all causes or 
occasions possible in the case are excluded. 

An important distiactioa is to be made between those an- 
tecedent probability proofs which are purely physical and 
such as are moral. A physical cause must operate when 
the occasion is presented. We infer with absolute certainty 
that water exposed will freeze when the temperature is be- 
low the freezing point We cannot so certainly infer that a 
covetous man will steal or defraud when an opportunity is 
afforded; or that a threat of vindictive passion was actually 
followed by murder when occasion of executing it was pre« 
sented. 

§ 146. Signs are proofs which derive their force 
from the necessary dependence of one thing upon an- 
other. This dependence may be that of an event on 
its cause, or on the occasion or condition which is nec- 
essary in order to the operation of the cause to pro- 
duce the supposed effect. 

The sign is thus the dependent event or effect ; the 
thing to'be proved is the cause or occasion on which 
it depends. 

The validity of this species of proof rests ultimately on 
the principle, received unhesitatingly by every mind, that 
^▼ery effect presupposes a cause and an occasion of iti 
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operating. In the former species-Hintecedent probabili^ 
proofs, the argument is from the cause to the effect; in this, 
it is from the efl'ect to the cause. 

We infer from the freezing of water that the temperature 
has fallen below the freezing point. This is a certain sign. 
The discovery of a bloody dagger in the possession of a man 
after a murder known to have been committed by such an in- 
strument, is a strong sign or proof against him. Here we infer 
a cause from an effect. We find it difficult or impossible 
to admit the effect and at the same time to reject the cause. 

In the same way we infer that if a dwelling, which had 
been carefully secured, has been entered without yiolence 
and robbed, there must have been concert with some one 
from within. The cause could not have operated without 
such an occasion. 

Signs include a number of varieties which it is unneces- 
sary to consider in order separately. There are several of 
these varieties, however, for reasons in part common, in 
part peculiar to each variety^ which seem to warrant a 
distinct notice. 

§ 147. Testimony is a variety of signs ; the va- 
lidity of which as proof consists in this — ^that the 
testimony presupposes the fact testified to as the con- 
dition without which it would not have been given. 

The credibility of a witness does not always depend on 
his character for veracity. The testimony of a notorious 
liar and perjurer is sometimes conclusive; and on this prin- 
ciple^ that we cannot believe he should so testify, unless the 
events testified to were facts. 

The degree of weight to be attributed to testimony ii 
always to be estimated by this view of the nature of testi* 
mony— that it is a sign, implying the facts to which it tes* 
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tifies as more or less necessary conditions of its haying been 
^yen. Whenever^ therefore, occasions or motives exist in 
the case for giving the testimony other than the troth, the 
credibility of the witness will be so far impaired. We are 
thus to jadge the credibility of historians. The historian of a 
sect or of a party must be received as a credible witness 
only so far as it may appear that truth was the condition of 
liis speaking as he does. All admissions against his own 
sect or party^ unless made as baits and lures> will be rt* 
ceived as honest testimony. 

It is from this view of the nature of testimony as proofs 
that we see why opportunity and capability of observing 
come in to affect tlie credibility of a witness. If these 
qualifications are wanting, the connection between the testi- 
mony as a sign, and the facts testified to as conditions, 
which constitutes the very nature of this proof, is destroyed 
and there is nothing on which the testimony can rest. 

§ 148. Authority is a variety of signs ; and is 
distinguished from testimony by the circumstance tliat 
authority respects matters of opinion, while testimony 
respects matters of fact. 

The opinions of competent men weigh as proof inasmuch 
as we cannot conceive how such men should entertain 
those opinions unless they were founded on truth. If, 
however, we can discover the influence of other causes to 
determine their opinions, their authority weighs less with 
us. The opinions of legal tribunals, pronounced after the 
fullest discussions on both sides by interested and able men, 
under the solemnities of a judicial trial,are weighty author- 
ity ; because it is not conceivable that such opinions can rest 
on any other foundation than truth. 

The validity of legal precedents may properly be subjected 
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to this test An independent and intelligent judge will sel 
aside a precedent on proof that the decision was determined 
by other motives than love of truth or rectitude. 

§ 149. Concurrent testimony and concur- 
rent AUTHORITY belong also to this species of 
proofs. The mere concurrence of witnesses or judges, 
apart from all consideration of their personal claims 
to credibility, is a sign, often conclusive, that the fact 
or opinion is truly as represented. 

Previous concert^ or common interest at once impairs the 
force of this proof. For then another cause or occasion is 
furnished to account for the fact of the testimony than the 
actual truth. 

§ 150. Examples are proofs which rest on the re- 
semblance or common property or relation that exists 
between individuals of the same class. One is taken, 
and from something found to be true of that, an in- 
ference is drawn to one or all of the others. 

The naturalist, thus, having discovered by analysis the 
inorganic constituents of a particular plant, infers from this 
example that any other of the same species vi'ill contain the 
same constituents. Mr. Burke, in his Speech on the East 
India Bill, sustains his charge of hypocrisy against the East 
India Company by adducing as examples their treatment of 
Mr. Hastings, on the one hand, whom they reprehended 
with unparalleled asperity, and yet continued to trust with 
the entire control of their affairs in India; and of Col. 
Munson, Gen. Clavering, and Mr. Francis, on the other, 
whom they ^' ruined by their praises.^' 

The force of the example, as a proof, rests ultimately 
apon the principle that* like causes produce like effects; for^ 
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BB has before been ohaerrtd, § 98, the notior of a cause lies 
at the foundation of all classification. The force of this 
proof is, consequently, impaired precisely in the degree that 
more than one cause may possibly have operated in the case. 
In nature, the proof is generally conclusive; for we can 
conceive of but one general cause. In conduct, however, 
we x^annot safely take the actions of one man as exemplifi- 
cations of the actions of another; for we cannot determine 
that the same motives have influenced in the two cases. 

It is important carefully to distinguish the different pur- 
poses for which an example may be introduced into dis- 
course. It is used not only as proof in argumentation, but, 
also^ as mere illustration, and likewise for ornament. It 
may subserve, moreover, any two of all these purposes at 
the same time. An argument consequently may be dis- 
guised under what appears to be a mere illustration or em- 
bellishment, and may thus have force as proof which it 
could not have received if exhibited in its own dress and 
form, as then its weakness of unsoundness would have been 
detected. So, likewise, a solid argument may be taken for 
a mere ornament or illustration. 

§ 151. We argue from example either to the whole 
class or to other individuals of the class. The former 
species are, for the sake of distinction, denominated 
Arguments from Induction. 

From observing that heavy bodies fall to the earth, w^e 
infer, by induction, the general principle of gravitation. 
Whether one or more examples, or, generally, how many 
examples are necessary in order to warrant the inference^ 
depends on the question, how many ar^ necessary in order 
to show that but one cause has produced the result. The 
philologist might safely infer from observing in a given 
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language a single instance of a second fatare tense^ tlitt 
this tense-form was a general feature of the language^, since 
the single cause that could have originated the use of it lies 
in the primitive nature of the language. He could not^ 
however^ infer from observing that in a particular cas« this 
species of time was expressed by auxiliaries^ that the lan- 
guage contained no proper tense4brm for this time; for ac« 
cidental causes may have produced exceptions to a general 
law. 

So one observed instance of a particular metal sinking in 
water^ might authorize the conclusion that the specific gravity 
of the metal generally^ was greater than that of water; that 
all pieces of the same metal would sink in the same fluid. 
For but one cause can here be supposed to act in determine 
ing the metal to sink. But one could not properly infer 
that all ores of the metal would be of a greyish color^ from 
observing a single specimen of that color. Since^ in this 
case^ a diversity of causes may exist in di^erent localities 
to determine the color of an ore. 

§ 152. Examples are founded either on resemblance 
of properties or on resemblance of relations. Those 
of the latter kind are denominated arguments from 

ANALOGY. 

While an argument from analogy differs thus from other 
examples in the circumstance that the former is founded on 
a resemblance of relations^ while the others rest on a 
resemblance of properties^ yet the same principle gives 
alike^ to both varieties^ all their force as proofs^ viz: our 
conviction of the uniformity of nature. 

§ 153. Analogical reasoning is simple when tlie 

two things compared bear a similar relation to a third. 

As when from the relation of the earth to its uses^ it is 
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inferred that other planets, from i\m same relation, may b« 
inhabited. Or, when it is inferred, from the fact that virtue 
affects our well-being, that vice must likewise; virtue and 
rice being* botli moral habits or dispositions, and the rela- 
tion being the same — botli alike aflecting condition. 

§ 154. Analogical reasoning is complex when two 
different relations are introduced. 

Thus it may be argued from the fact that virtue tends to 
happiness, that vice must tend to misery. In tliis case, the 
whole analogical proof rests on the similarity of relation 
between both virtue and vice, and welfare. This is the 
generic relation. Another specific relation is introduced as 
belonging to each of the terms — that of virtue to happiness^ 
and oT vice to misery. These are dissimilar relations. It 
is by another principle of proof that the tendency to affect 
welfare common to virtue and vice is believed to be in the 
one case salutary, in the other pernicious. This is an in« 
stance of Aristotle's argument from contiaries — if evawiwv 

In a complex analogical argument, however, it is not 
necessary that the second relations should be to opposites. 
As from the relation of a seed to the plant we may argue 
in respect to the relation of an e^g to the fowl. The rela* 
tions of a germ to the parent and to the living product are 
common to the seed and to the egg. These are the generic 
relations. The specific relations of the egg to the fowl and 
of the seed to the plant are dissimilar, but are not proper 
opposites. The force of the analogy reaches only to the 
similarity or resemblance of the relations. 

§ 155. Examples may be real or invented. 

Real examples, or such as are taken from actual 

observation or experience, carry with fliem their own 

evidence. 

10 . 
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Invented examples must possess intrinsic probability 
or be credible in themselves ; otherwise they evidently 
can have no weight as arguments. 

Ariitotle iastances as an invented example that employef) 
by Socrates^ of the mariners choosing their steersman by 
lot The case^ probably^ never in fact occurred ; but it 
clearly might occur^ and it well illustrates the possibility of 
the lot falliogupon an unskillful person; and^ therefore^ wu 
A valid argument as used by Socrates against the practice^ 
then common, of appointing magistrates by lot. 

Dr. Whately has well observed that while a fictitious 
case which has not this intrinsic probability has absolutely 
no weight whatever, any matter of fact, on the other hand, 
however unaccountable it may seem, has some degree of 
weight in reference to a parallel case. '^ No satisfactory 
reason," he proceeds to remark, '^ has yet been assigned for 
a connection between the absence of upper cutting teeth, or 
of the presence of horns, and rumination; but the instances 
are so numerous and constant of this connection, that no 
Naturalist would hesitate, if on examination of a new spe* 
cies he found those teeth absent and the head horned, to 
pronounce the animal a ruminant." 

§ 156. As the points of resemblance between differ- 
ent objects are diverse, and things most unlike may 
yet have some resemblance to each other, and there- 
fore be embraced under the same class, it becomes im- 
portant in the use of this kind of argument, on the 
one hand, carefully to set forth the particular point of 
resemblance on which the argument rests ; and, on 
the other, in estimating the weight of the argument 
to reject from the estimate those points in which there 
Is no resemblance 
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While those arguments which rest on resemUanoes in 
objects most unlike are generally in themseWes more strik- 
ing and forcible^ they are yet often sophistically invalidated 
and rejected^ because in most respects they are so dissimilar. 
On the other hand^ no sophistry^ perhaps, is more common 
than that of assuming a resemblance in all points where 
there is such resemblance in many. In the use of this 
species of argument^ it becomes, then, of the utmost import 
tance to bear in mind both that the most similar things 
differ in some respects, and perhaps in that very point on 
which the argument in a given case depends; and, also, that 
the most dissimilar things may have some properties or 
relations in common, and may therefore furnish foundations 
for valid reasoning. 

The decisive test of the soundness of ail arguments 
founded on resemblance, is furnished in the inquiry : do the 
particulars of resemblance owe their existence to the same 
cause; or, where the cause is not known, to the same law? 
ks the whole force of examples as argtiraents rests on the 
bameness of the cause, or of the law which has given origin 
to the resemblances on which the classification depends, the 
detection of this cause or law, where possible, will ever dis- 
cover the validity or invalidity of the example as an argu- 
ment. Just so far as there remains a doubt of the same- 
ness of the cause or law, so far must there be weakness in 
the argument. 

§ 157. While all simple arguments may be referred 
to some one of the foregoing classes, many complex 
arguments partake of the nature of two or more ; 
their force in reasoning is consequently modified in 
reference to the lespective character of the classes ol 
arguments of the nature of which they partake. 
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What' is often called a priori reasoning not unfrcqiientl| 
includes in itself not only an antecedent probability argu- 
ment« but also a sign^ or an example. From the falling of 
the barometer, we infer a priori that there will be a change 
of the weather; not because we suppose the fall of the mer- 
cury to be the cause of the change, but because it is the sign 
of the existence of the cause. We in this case, in truth, 
first argue by a sign, to the existence of a cause, and then 
by an antecedent probability argument, to its effect, viz: a 
change of the weather. In the argument in '^the Goodridge 
case,'' before referred to, $ 144, several circumstances are 
advanced as signs in proof of a cause or motive to feign a 
robbery ; from which cause, thus proved, the inference was 
that the prosecution was groundless. 

Lord Chatham in his speech ''on removing the troops 
from Boston," argues the continued and determined resis* 
tance of the Americans to an arbitrary system of taxation 
from the spirit of liberty which animated them in common 
with all Englishmen; and the existence of this spirit is 
proved by an example — the proceedings of the General 
Congress at Philadelphia. This would ordinarily be called 
an a priori argument, inasmuch as the force of it rests 
mainly on the existing cause to produce the continued resist* 
ance. But an ^'example," which is of the nature of an a pos- 
teriori argument, is introduced to prove the existence of the 
cause, and the intermediate stq> of the argument, the cause 
itself, is not expressed but only implied. 

In the same speech we have another form of the combi- 
nation of the antecedent probability argument with tlie ex- 
ample. The example is introduced, not as in the other case^ 
to prove the antecedent probability argument itself^ but to 
confirm it as proof of the main proposition. The speaker 
exemplifies the working of that spirit of liberty in the tfftc» 
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tual opposition to '^ loaas, benevolences^ and ship-money in 
England/' in the procuring of '' the bill of rights/' &c. 
The reasoning, as a whole, is a priori; but is complex, con* 
sisting of an antecedent probability argument and examples. 

By an a priori argument, the fact of a revelation from 
heaven is inferred from the general corruption of the human 
race. The argument consists of an antecedent probability 
argument — the determination of God to do all that is neces- 
sary to effect the recovery of the race; and of a sign — the 
corruption of the race, to prove the necessity of such an 
interposition by revelation. 

A posteriori reasoning, also, often includes arguments of 
different classes. • From the migration of birds to the north, 
we infer that some of the various effects of spring have np« 
peared in the place of their hibernation. From the migra- 
tion of birds, as a sign, we infer the return of warm weather 
as its cause; and from this we infer again, by an antecedent 
probability argument, the usual effects of the return of 
spring. 

While both a priori and a posteriori renaoning thus often 
contain arguments of two or more classes, there is yet an 
obvious distinction between them. In the former, the ante- 
cedent probability argument is the one on which the force 
of the reasoning mainly depends; in the latter, the sign or 
the example is the prominent argument. 

The analysis of complex arguments will often discover 
the precise amount of validity due to them. It will disclose 
also the point where the sophistry of a suspected proof en« 

Testimony and authority, also, often combine arguments 

of different species, and are themselves frequently combined 

together in the same process of reasoning. 

What is often called reasoning from exjierience, is dis- 

10* 
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tinguished from other species of reasoning only by the 
flource from which the arguments are derived. It compre- 
hends mainly those arguments which are in § 139 denomi- 
nated empirical. 

The argument from progressive approach, so called^ is 
but a species of induction^ in which we argue from the in- 
crease or diminution in the effect according as a particular 
cause is increased or diminished in several examples^ to the 
perfect completeness^ or the entire removal of the effect 
when the cause is perfectly operative or wholly removed. 
£7. g. If we put a ball in motion on a rough surface^ its 
motion soon ceases; on a smoother surface, its motion is 
proportionally prolonged : hence, we infer that if there were 
no resistance at all, the motion would be perpetual. A 
sophistical use of \hi3 argument has been made by some 
enthusiastic advocates of Temperance. They have assumed 
that disease and death are the consequence exclusively of a 
corrupt constitution inherited from parents who have viola- 
ted the laws of health, or of a transgression of those laws 
by the individual himself. They then urge the facts that 
temperance and correct regimen promote health and long 
life, just in proportion as the constitution is free from origi- 
nal corruption and the laws of health are observed. They 
hence infer that a perfect and universal observance of the 
laws of health will in time purify the stock itself; the hu- 
man constitution will be restored to its perfect state, and 
diaease and death will disappear. 

§ 158. Empirical proofs never carry with them- 
selves necessary certainty ; although they possess all 
degrees of probability, from mere probability to full 
but not necessary certainty. 

Proofs derived from our own experience we can never 
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question They are decisire so far as they go; bat tbe cer- 
tainty which they produce is very different from that which 
ia produced by analytic and intuitive reasoning. 

Antecedent probability arguments sometimes produce full 
certainty. If the cause certainly exists and no hindrance 
can arise, the effect is certain; and the proof is decisive of 
l>elief. Just so far as doubts may arise in regard to the 
sufficiency of the cause or the opportunity of its operating, 
just so far will the reasoning from this class of proofs be 
invalidated. 

Signs possess full certainty, or higher or lower degrees of 
probability, according as the cause or occasion to be proved 
by them is more or less necessary to their existence. 

The conclusiveness of examples as proofs depends on the 
question whether they are determined, in the particular 
character in which they are presented as proofs, by the same 
cause which is supposed to produce the thing to be proved, 
§ 156. From observing the organic structure in one plant, 
the naturalist will safely conclude in regard to any other 
plant of the same species. He cannot, however^ so conclude 
in regard to the color. But one cause can be supposed to 
operate in the former case; in the latter, various causes may 
have influence. 

§ 159. From the diverse nature of the diflTereiit 
kinds of arguments enumerated it will appear at once 
that while some are applicable to all subjects, others 
are adapted only to particular kinds of subjects. 

Analytical proofs are applicable to every kind of 
subject, as is obvious from their nature. 

Of Synthetical proofs, the intuitive class belong to 
mathematical reasoning or pure science. 

Empirical proofs are employed in all reasoning 
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that respects matters of experience, whether the 
reasoning terminates on facts or on general truths. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THB ARRANGEMENT OF ARGUBiENTS. 

§ 160. The importance of attention to arrangement 
in confirmation depends mainly on two principles. 

The first respects the state of the mind addressed. 
The method suited to a mind favorably disposed, will 
generally be unsuitable to a mind opposed to convic- 
tion, and vice versa^ 

The second principle respects the dependence of the 
proofs on one another. Some proofs are explained by 
others, which must be previously exhibited in order to 
the full effect of the reasoning. Some proofs presup- 
pose others. Some, once more, have great weight if 
preceded by certain others, and are of little moment 
unless preceded by them. 

The force and effect of reasoning depends^ indeed^ hardly 
less on the order than on the matter of the proofs. Perfectly 
conclusive arguments when presented in the proper order 
may lose all their force if advanced in a different order. 

- § 161. If the proof advanced be single but suscepti- 
ble of analysis, the principle which regulates the ar« 
rangement of the parts will obviously be the same as 
tha in analytic explanation, §S 94 — 106. 

For illustration^ Dr. Barrow^ in his discourse on (hs 
Divine Impartiality^ presents in the a priori part of his 
reasoning the following arguments from the divine attributes 
•8 analysed by division, viz: 1. From God's wisdom; 2» 
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his righteousness; 3. lus power; 4. his goodness. These 
arguments from Ood^s attributes^ together with thote from 
his relations^ form the heads of his a priori reasoning. 

His a posteriori argument is analysed bj pariition. The 
parts given are 1. God has proposed the same terms to all 
of obtaining his favor; 2. He has furnished the same means 
and aids to all; 3. He has provided the same encouragements; 
4. He watches over all alike in his providence; 5. He has 
conferred on Christians the same privileges; 6. He holds all 
alike subject to the same final retribution. 

§ 162^ If the reasoning embrace arguments of dis- 
tinct classes, the principle of arrangement is to be 
sought, first, in the state of the mind addressed. 

If there be already a state of belief, and the object 
of the discourse is to confirm and strengthen it, 
then the weaker arguments will generally need to be 
placed first and the stronger ones last In this way 
the deepest and strongest impression will be the last. 

If there be an opposing belief to be set aside, it will 
be better to advance the stronger first, in order to over- 
throw opposition at once. The weaker may follow 
which will serve to confirm when they would be 
of no avail in the first assault. In order to leave, 
however, a strong impression, some of the stronger 
should be reserved to the close ; or. what is equivalent, 
the arguments may be recapitulated in the reverse 
order. 

Although this principle of arrangement^ derived from a 
consideration of the state of the mind addressed^ is not the 
higher and more controlling one^ but must generally give 
way to the next to be named^ still the state of the mind 
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addressed must be first consulted^ for that will oftefi 
determine what kind of arguments are to be employed u» 
well as the order of arrangement 

This principle^ it will be observed^ respects only the com- 
parative strength of the arguments. 

§ 163. The second principle to be regarded in the 
arrangement of proofs respects the dependence of the 
arguments on one another. 

This principle requires, in the first place, that the 
analytic proofs precede all others. 

The reason of this rule is obvious. As in ezhibifin^^ a 
proof of this class^ the proposition itself must necessarily be 
explained, the relevance and force of every other proof will 
be more clearly seen after such an explanation. In a judicial 
question, for example, whether certain specified acts consti- 
tute legal murder, after the definition of murder has been 
given, the arguments from authority or '^ legal precedents^ 
will obviously be more intelligible and also of more force 
as confirmatory. 

§ 164. This principle requires, in the second place, 
that antecedent probability arguments precede car- 
amples and signs. 

The example^ introduced after the antecedent probability 
argument, will serve both to illustrate and also to confirm 
it. Indeed, in this order, they reflect light on each other. 
Mr. Burke, in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot'-s debts, in 
endeavoring to prove that India had been reduced to a con- 
dition of extreme want and wretchedness, first presents th$ 
causes in operation to produce it; then, examples of tha 
operation of those causes; and finally particular signs of the 
fact The mind very readily receives the whole statementp 
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because^ from the view of the cause^ the effects are naturally 
anticipated. 

In Dr. Barrow's discourse on the Divine Impartiality, 
the a priori arguments are with obvious propriety presented 
first; and then the a posteriori arguments. If the order had 
been reversed the force of the reasoning would have been 
greatly weakened. 

A charge of fraud against a man generally reputed to bo 
of upright character would need a strong array of proof 
from signs, as testimony and the like, to substantiate it. 
But let a spirit of covetousness be first proved in him, and 
especially if a single example be adduced in which that 
spirit has led aside from what was upright and manly, and 
a very small amount of proof will suffice to establish the 
charge. 

In like manner the proof of the divine authenticity of the 
Bible is conclusive when sufficient cause is first shown foi 
such an interposition from God, and then the arguments from 
testimony, and the internal evidence, are presented. But 
without such cause being first shown, scarcely any amount 
of testimony will be sufficient to overcome the repugnance 
of the mind to believe that a miracle has been wrought. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF PRESUMPTION, OR THE BURDEN OP PROOF. 

§ 165. It is of great importance in argumentation 
to determine at the outset both in reference to th« 
main proposition, and also in reference to the particu- 
lar facts or tniths assumed as proofs, whether they 
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may be fairly presumed or taken for granted until 
disproved. This is called determining on which side 
the PRESUMPTION is, or on which the burden of 
PROOF — anus probandi — ^lies. 

The importaace of determining this point consists not 
merely in the fact that thereby the labor of proof may often 
be saved, but still more in the fact, that the mere under* 
taking to prore what ought to be presumed, will often throw 
doubt upon what was clear and unquestionable. The ve- 
racity of a witness is ever to be taken for granted until it is 
impeached. If one were to volunteer a defence of the char- 
acter of a witness before it had been questioned, the very 
attempt would excite a suspicion that the character needed 
some bolstering, and that the advocate was influenced by 
his own distrust to make the attempt. So, likewise, if a 
man, who had been slandered, were to undertake a defence 
against the slander, instead of throwing the whole burden 
of proof on the slanderer, and putting him to the task of 
making out a case, even perfect innocence, and that which 
otherwise would appear so to all, might be blackened by 
suspicion. 

The great advantage that the side on which the presump- 
tion lies has over the opposite, consists in this, that it must 
triumph unless a decisive case is made out against it: — it 
has all the benefit of a doubtful result If the course of 
procedure were now reversed, and the criminal were required 
to prove his innocence instead of the government being re- 
quired to establish his guilt, few that are accused would 
probably escape condemnation. As it is, a slight shade of 
doubt as to the guilt, even although the probability i^ al c- 
gether against him, results for the benefit of the accused. 

The discussions that have arisen on the laws providing for 
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the imprisoament oi' debtitrs^ have exhibited moit forclblj 
of how great advantage it is to bo relieved from the onui 
frohandi* It has been strenuously insisted by some that the 
creditor should take all the burden of proof on himself^ and 
make out a clear case of frauds before compulsory process 
against the person of the debtor shall be issued. The ex* 
treme difficulty of proving fraud in many cases has led 
others to take the ground that a failure to pay an honest 
debt raises a presumption of fraud which the debtor may 
reasonably be held to remove by oath or evidence. It is 
obvious that the adoption of the one or the other of these 
principles^ would greatly affect the facility of enforcing the 
payment of debts. Here not only will the creditor or the 
debtor have the advantage of a doubtful case according as 
the presumption is on one side or the other^ but the decision 
of this point will determine to a great extent on what kind 
of evidence the question of fraud shall turn — upon that 
which is in the possession of the creditor, or upon that in 
possession of the debtor. It will not nnfrequently occur 
thus that the decision of the question will go one way or the 
other according as the evidence or proof is derived from this 
side or from that side; and this is determined by the que»- 
tion^ where lies the presumption in the case? 

Although it will generally be easy to determine on which 
side the burden of proof lies, it may be of service to lay 
down some general principles which reg^ulate the determin- 
ation of this matter. 

§ 166. The first general principle in regard to the 
burden of proof is, that the affirmative of every issue 
is to be proved. 

is a princip e in English jurisprudence derived froni 

11 
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(Le maxim of the civil law: * Ei incumhii probaiia pU 
dicit, non qui negat/ 

This is not, however^ a principle of universal application.^ 
and must often give way to some others to be named in the 
following sections. 

In the interpretation of this principle it should be borne 
in mind that the stress is to be laid on the fact of alleging or 
affirming, not on the form of the proposition itself as affir- 
mative or negative. The principle is, he who alleges must 
prove. If the allegation be in the negative form, it does 
not shift the burden of proof. The fundamental ground on 
which the principle rests is, that whatever is new shall be 
accounted for. He who makes an allegation puts into being 
a statement that did not exist before. He is properly call- 
ed upon to account for it — prove it and thus make it a truth. 

§ 167. The presumption, farther, is generally in 
favor of what already exists and against a change, 
whether the question be one of truth, of right, or ex- 
pediency. 

There is a presumption, thus, in favor of prevailing 
opinions and sentiments. They are not to be rejected until 
evidence has been advanced against them. Even such as 
seem at first sight absurd or ridiculous are sometimes found 
afterwards to be founded in truth. The Indians living in the 
vicinity of the North American Lakes, generally entertained 
the opinion that these lakes were subject to a periodical rise 
and fall. This was ridiculed at one time as an absurd 
superstition ; subsequent observations, however, seem to 
countenance the Indian tradition. 

On the other hand, the proposer of new opinions may be 
justly called upon to present evidence in their favor; and 
may be properly regarded as unworthy of credit until such 
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e?idence be produced. He cannot eTcn claim tb&t the publio 
mind should be in a state of impartial equilibrium. Hia 
opinions must be rejected until positive evidence be adduced. 
So^ likewise^ there is a presumption in favor of existing 
institutions; — that they are founded in truth and reason, and 
are for the public benefit. The fact that they exint^ creates 
a claim in their favor which cannot be overbalanced by evi- 
dence against them, that would suffice in a case exactly 
poised in the opinions of men. The reformer is required to 
make out a clear positive case, before he can expect to be 
credited. 

§ 168. The presumption, moreover, is in favor of 
rectitude ; in other words, should be charitable. 

It is a reasonable principle in law, thus, that a man be 
accounted innocent of crime until he be proved guilty. A 
witness is to be believed, unless evidence is furnished of 
falsehood. A man's integrity, generally, may not be ques- 
tioned until proof appears against him. His motives, also^ 
are to be regarded as pure until impeached by positive evi« 
dence. 

This is a principle, not only supported by consideration! 
of expediency, since the charitable man generally succeedi 
best in avoiding the ills and securing the enjoyments of life, 
but founded in abstract truth and reason. 

§ 169. Once more, the presumption is on the side 
of whatever promotes the well-being of men, and 
against whatever is restrictive or injurious. 

There is a presumption, thus, in favor of Christianity, 
because it is favorable, as is admitted even by its enemies, 
to the best interests of human society. The presumption, 
on the other hand, lies against whatever retards ths progress 
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of lociety, restricts or ccnfines the energies of meoj or inji- 
riously Affects their best interests. 

The ultimate general principle on which all these par« 
licular maxims of presumption rest^ seems to be this: that 
the world is governed bjr infinite intelligence controlled bj 
perfect rectitude and goodness. In respect to this^ the sen- 
timent is true^ that " whatever is^ is right* '; and the proper 
and the genuine results .of goodness and truth harraoaixe 
with each other, and also with what^ for &e most part, 
transpires in providence. In all cases of- presumption, con- 
sequently, whatever accords with the natural laws of provi- 
dence is to be presumed to be true, right, or expedient, as 
the case may be. 

§ 170. One presumption may sometimes be oppoaed 
by another : when the circumstances of the case must 
determine which shall outweigh the other. 

Mahommedanism, thus, cxiits; and so far a presumption 
lies in its favor. With those who know of nothing exist- 
ing in incompatibility with it, and who are not informed 
or convinced in regard to its evil effects, perhaps, this fact 
of its existence would furnish a strong presumption in favor 
of continuing it But its allowance of violence, and its evil 
effects generally, are to those who are convinced of this, a 
sufficient rebutter against the presumption drawn from ths 
fact of its existence. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OP REFUTATION. 

§ 171. By REFUTATION! ^ ^^ more limited seiuw^ 
Is meant the overthrow of opposing arguments. 

lUftttation is sometimes taken in the tense of defense 
generally. Thus the argument of the defendant in a jndl* 
cial b-ial, has been denominated a refutation. Bat in the 
more proper use of the word^ refutation has been restricted 
to objections or opposing arguments. 

§ 172. Refutation proper consists in the overthrow 
either of one of the premises on which an objection 
rests, or of the conclusiveness of the reasoning. 

While refutation is governed by the same general prin« 
ciples that apply to all argumentation^ and has to do with 
the same arguments or kinds of proof, it possesses the peco* 
liarity, that it is applied to the overthrow of opponng argo* 
ments* Hence, a more direct eall is made in it on the lo* 
gical princ^les for the detection of sophistical reasoning. 
The overthrow ol a premise falsely or incorrectly assumed 
in an objection, may, indeed, be accomplished in other 
methods common to all reasoning; but the detection of error 
in the course of the reasoning is to be effected in accordance 
with the principles of l(^c, which expose the possible modes 
of sophistical arg^amentation. 

§ 173. As all evidence does not possess the charac- 
ter of absolute certainty, it is possible, in some cases, 
that there may be real evidence, or valid arguments, 
on both sides of the question. In such cases, it is not 
indispensably necessary to refute the opposing argu- 
fi^ents I but i^ n^ay be sufficient, while allowing it its 
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proper weight, to overbalance it with arguments of 
greater weight. 

This is a principle ever to be borne in mind that, in cases 
of probable reasoning generally, really valid arguments may 
be advanced on both sides. The existence of such unan- 
swerable arguments should cot confound or disconcert. The 
opposite side may still be that of toth. In such case, it 
seems important to apply the principles of the Topics; to 
determine carefully the degree of weight to be allowed the 
objection, and to oppose to it an argument of a higher rank, 
or an accumulation of arguments of the same class. 

§ 174. It is always sound policy to state objections 
fairly, and to allow them all the force to which they 
are entitled. 

Nothing is more opposed to persuasiveness in reasoning, 
than the appearance of unfairness. Sound principle was 
accordingly reckoned by the ancients among the three essen- 
tial requisites in the character of the orator. Where the 
speaker is to appear before the same audience frequently, 
or to address one acquainted with his character as a 
candid and honest reasoner, the necessity of observing 
this principle is manifest. And even where the general 
character of the speaker can have no influence in favorably 
disposing the minds of the hearers, still, as unfairness is with 
difficulty disguised, and even suspicion of it is exceedingly 
prejudicial; as, moreover, the consciousness of candor and 
fairness will give the speaker himself a tone of confidence 
and authority, itself most favorable to effect, it is ever safest, 
as a matter of policy, to conduct the argumentation in per- 
fect fairness. 

§ 175. The principles of aiTangement iu regard to 
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refutation, are substantially the same as those which 
apply to direct confirmation, Chap. V. As subordinate 
and incidental to confirmation, however, the applica- 
tion of those principles to refutation becomes slightly 
modified. 

In the first place, if the arguments to be refuted are 
suflSciently met in the main direct arguments, the 
proper place to refute them is in the course of presen- 
tation of those direct arguments. 

In the next place, if the objections are independent 
of the direct chain of reasoning, they should be an- 
swered at the commencement, if akeady weighing in 
the minds of the audience ; and at the close, if they 
are anticipated as about to arise in the mind, or are to 
be presented by an adversary. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP THE INTRODUCTION AND PERORATION IN CON- 
FIRMATION. 

§ 176. The Introduction Explanatory in confirma- 
tion may respect the proposition itself, the particular 
mode of discussion to be pursued, or some circumstan- 
ces connected with the occasion of speaking. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the several topics proper 
for an introduction explanatory in confirmation. It is suf- 
ficient to turn the attention of the speaker to those general 
fields of view which it may be important for him to sur- 
rey, that he may ascertain what points will require elucida- 
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tion in order to prepare the way for the ready appreheiMiM 
of his discourse. 

§ 177. The Introduction Conciliatory in confirma- 
tion will respect the person of the speaker, the char- 
acter of the proposition, the mode of discussion or the 
circumstances of speaking. 

§ 178. The several points in reference to the per- 
son of the speaker, to which attention may need to 
be directed in conciliation, are the relation of the 
speaker to the audience; to his opponent; to the 
question to be discussed, and to the occasion of speak- 
ing. 

§ 179. The three qualities requisite in the speaker 
in reference to the audience, as prescribed by the an- 
cients, are good sense, good principle, and good 

WILL. 

Good sense is requisite^ because an audience will deem 
itself insulted if a speaker presumes to come before it but ill- 
informed in regard to the matter to be discussed. The 
speaker^ from his very office^ professes his ability to enlighten 
and inform his audience. Negligence to obtain a proper 
understanding of the subject^ shows at once a want of ca- 
pacity to speaks or a high contempt of the audience. 

A character for integrity is necessary^ inasmuch as just 
80 far as the speaker shows himself unworthy of confidence^ 
will every thing he says be received with misgivings and 
suspicions; while the bare assertions of a reputedly honest 
man will often be received with the submission which is due 
to actual demonstration. 

If, further, the audience be convinced that the speaker ii 
actuated by good will to them, all the influence of the fed- 
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tugs over the movementa of the intellect will be favorable 
to his designs. 

While general reputation or character in regard to these 
^uaMties will be most serviceable in effecting conciliation so 
-far as it depends on them^ the speaker may do much in 
removing an unfavoraMe impreasion from the minds of hia 
Bearers, or in producing one that is favorable^ by his manner 
at the time. The character of his discourse^ as marked by 
the particular features of intelligeoce^ familiarity with the 
subject; gravity^ modesty^ pure moral sentiment; by kind 
ness, deference^ and respect for his hearers^ will conduce 
greatly to awaken a favorable disposition in them towards 
himself. At the same time^ indirect professions together 
with allusions to facts in his history which may present his 
character favorably in these respects^ may be often benefi 
cially employed. 

It is obvious that the same general means are to be made 
use of as well when an unfavorable disposition is to be set 
aside as when a favorable sentiment is to be awakened. 

§ 180. The speakei-'s relation to his opponent will 
need to be regarded by him, whenever the character 
•of his opponent in respect to the three points, before 
named, may influence the mind of the hearer ; and 
also, whenever the personal relation existing between 
them may favorably or unfavorably affect the disposi- 
tion of the hearer. 

Advantage^ thus, may be taken of the character of the 
adversary as being ill-informed in the case, wanting in prin- 
ciple, or unkindly disposed to the hearers. Or the advan- 
tage which an opposite character may give an opponent will 
need to be set aside or lessened by counter considerations. 

The personal relations subsisting between tha speaker and 
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his opponent will frequently affect the disposition of the 
hearers in reference to the discourse. To speak in opposition 
to one closely allied in any of the social relations of life^ will 
create a favorable or unfavorable disposition in the minds of 
the hearer^ according as it may appear to them to have been 
prompted by principle^ or fay selfishness or malice. 

§ 181. The speaker's relations to the subject of dis- 
cussion or to the side of the question which he main- 
tains may, also, obviously favorably present him to 
the audience or otherwise; in either case, they will 
demand his attention. 

Exemplifications of this kind of introduction are to be 
found in Demosthenes* Oration on the Crown where he 
maintains his right to be heard a^ one equally interested 
with Ctesiphon in the issue of the trial; in Cicero^s Oration 
for Gluentius^ against whom he had previously spoken with 
great severity ; and in Erskine's speech on the trial of Thomas 
Paine. 

§ 182. Once more, the occasion of speaking will often 
in some relation which the speaker may bear to it, 
affect the minds of the bearers and render necessary 
suitable means of conciliation. 

Cicero thus in his oration against Csecilius commences 
with an exposition of the reasons which induced him who 
had never before appeared except in defence, now to become 
a prosecutor against Verres. 

§ 183. The character of the proposition will de- 
mand a conciliatory introduction when either the sub- 
ject generally or the particular view taken of it by the 
speaker at the time is likely to be offensive to the 
hearers. 
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Tbe advantage which a speaker addressing tboie of hia 
own party or sect or generally those of the same principles 
with himself on a topic of common interest to them^ over his 
opponents^ must obviously be great; and while it becomes him 
to turn this advantage to good account, it is still more nece»* 
sary to his opponent to lessen^ so far as practicable by any 
oi the various means of conciliation, this prepossession against 
himself. In the famous orations on the crown, Demosthenes 
had to encounter the natural repugnance which men feel 
against hearing a man commend his own actions; while 
Aeschines labored under the conviction that the judges wer« 
of the party of his adversary. Each orator, accordingly, in 
his introduction, endeavored to lessen the difficulty which he 
had in this respect to encounter. 

§ 184 The mode of discussion imposed on the 
speaker may be such as to call for some effort at con- 
ciliation in the Introduction when it requires him to 
treat of topics offensive to the audience or to make 
use of terms or a course of reasoning not easily intelli- 
gible to them. '^ 

In /udicial Eloquence, thus, arguments embodying pure 
legal principles are generally uninviting and with difficulty 
inteiiigible to a jury; and the advocate, who would secure a 
favorable hearing, will need to use much address and art 
So purely metaphysical discussions on religious subjects be- 
fore a popular audience generally repel and offend. Men, 
moreover, are loath to hear of their own faults or weak- 
nesses; and the speaker who is obliged to recur to them has 
reason to fear that, unless due precaution is taken, their un« 
willingness to hear will entirely prevent the intended effect 
of his discourse. 

§ 185. In the same way, the circumstances m which 
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the speaker appears before bk audience may render 
tbem indisposed to a favorable hearing, when the arts 
of conciliation suitable to the case will be needful. 

Tlie militaiy array which Pompey had thrown around the 
trilmnal on the trial of Milo so influenced the minds of the 
judges that Cicero felt it necessary^ at the commencement of 
his oration^ to allay their fears and turn to his own account 
the influence of Pompey^ which at first seemed to the judges 
to be arrayed against him. 

§ 186. Several of these varieties of conciliatory In- 
troduction, it may often happen, must be combined in 
the same action. 

The speeches of Demosthenes on the Crown^ and of Cicero 
in the case of MiIo> alluded to above^ are examples of the 
various combinations of these different kinds of Introduction. 

$ 187. Confirmation admits all the various kinds of 
peroration enumerated in § 70. Recapitulation, more- 
over, will here be especially useful. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODDCTORT YIEW. 

§ 188. In Excitation the object of discourse is to 
move the feelings, either by awakening some new 
affection, or by strengthening or allaying one already 
existing. 

The propriety of ranking excitation among the several 
objects of discourse^ and of founding upon this object a dis« 
tinct species governed by its own laws and characterised by 
peculiar features, will hardly be questioned by any who re- 
cognize the feelings or affections as a distinct class of mental 
phenomena. In fact, we find a class of discourses con- 
structed in particular reference to this object, and distin- 
guished from all others by peculiar characteristics. To this 
class belong most of what have been denominated demonstra- 
tive discourses, particularly those pronounced on funeral and 
triumphal occasions, in which the object is to awaken ad- 
miration, joy, grief, or other emotion. Here belongs, like- 
wise, a considerable part of pulpit oratory, viz: that part, 
the object of which is to awaken or cherish acme christian 
affection or grace, or to allay or remove .some improper 
passion in actual indulgence. 

That this object has not been distinctly recognisod in sy«* 

12 
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terns of general rhetoric as one of those which give specific 
character to discourse and furnish the grounds of classifica- 
tion^ is to be attributed mainly to the fact that in deliberative 
and judicial eloquence this can seldom if ever be proposed as 
a leading object^ and such systems have been constructed 
chiefly in reference to those departments of oratory. 

In forensic speaking, however, excitation often enters in 
a subordinate office; and there continues subject to its own 
regulating principles, although modified somewhat by the 
controlling aim of such discourse. Indeed, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere, the various forms of oratory, as explana- 
tion, confirmation, excitation, and persuasion, often nxingle 
together, each retaining its characteristic features in the same 
discourse; while, still, it remains true that one or the other 
must in every case predominate and give character to the 
whole discourse, and the others be only subservient to this 
main design. 

§ 189. Tlie work of excitation is accomplished 
either by the appropriate presentation of the object of 
feeling merely, or by this combined with the power of 
sympathy. 

The two departments of excitation are, accordingly, 
Pathetic Explanation and the Employment op 
Sympathy. 

The feelings, like the intellect, belong to the spontaneities 
of the mind ; and are only indirectly controlled by the will. 
They move necessarily more or less on the presentation of 
their appropriate objects. They are, nevertheless, as phcno* 
mena of the same mind, subject to an influence from the 
will and the understanding, as well as from the general 
tone and habits of the mind. 

It will sometimes be necessary in excitation to prove m 
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faet or truth. But this process is only incidental; whereu 
explanation is the direct means of awakening feeling. 

$ 190. The more general unity of the discourse in 
excitation \vill consist in the singleness of the theme ; 
the narrower unity, in the singleness of the feeling or 
affection to be addressed. 

^ It will be observed that the theme as well as the feeling 
addressed^ may be individual or generic; may embrace a 
single object or a class of objects. Generally^ where the 
feeling to be excited is made the germ of development^ the 
theme will embrace the several particulars addressed to the 
feeling. 

It is of importance to distinguish carefully between the 
theme and the feeling addressed in excitation. They are 
not unfrequently confounded in popidar discourse. We 
say, thus^ in loose language^ that the subject or theme of 
a discourse, the design of which is to awaken ** hope/ 
is ihe affection itself — hope. Pro|)erly iq>eaking, this is the 
object of the discourse^ while the theme embraces the con« 
siderations presented for the purpose of awakening the 
afiection. 

^ 191. The form of the discourse in excitation will 
vary according as the theme or the feehng addressed, 
is made the germ of the development. If the feel- 
ing addressed furnish the germ, the discourse will be 
more purely excitatory in its character ; if the theme, 
the discourse will have more of an explanatory form. 

In a pulpit dircdurse^ thus, the passion of lesus Christ 
might be exhibited as a single fact fitted to excite various 
emotions, as of gratitude, love, confidence. In this case the 
development of the discourse would more naturally spring 
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from the partkular feelizigs addressed. Tbej would co]is& 
tute accordingly the leading heads pf the discourse. 

On the other hand^ the same fact niight be exhibited as 
bearings in several distinct aspects^ on a single emotion or 
grace of character. Then these several aspects of the fact 
would more naturally furnish the ground of distribution and 
Arrangement in the discourse. 

So in Panegyrics^ sometimes^ the character as one com- 
plex whole or a single feature is presented with the 
design of moving the affections generally; and sometimes 
a single affection is addressed by the exhibition of such traits 
as are adapted to awaken it. 

§ 192. In excitation it is more necessary than in 
explanatory or argumentative discourse to have re- 
gard to the feelings of those addressed ; since igno- 
rance or mistake here may occasion an entire failure 
in the very object of the discourse. 

$ 103w The raiiid addressed may be either favorable 
or unfavorable or ind^rent in respect to the object 
of the speaker. 

If the mind be favorable or indifferent, the object 
may be directly presented !with exhibitions of feeling 
corresponding in degree to the state of feeling in the 
hearer. 

} 194. If the mind addressed be influenced by a 
feeling opposed to that which the speaker desires to 
awaken, great caution is necessary in undertaking to 
remove it as a direct opposition will generally only 
irritate or inflame it the more. 

The allaying of such unfavorable feeling may be 
accomplished indirectly by first exhibiting such views 
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c^ the object as will not so directly oppose the existr 
ing state of feeling and' then, as interest shall be 
awakened, by passing gradually to other views more 
favorable to the object of the speaker. 

Or other feelings, in their nature incompatible with 
those to be allayed, and yet not directly opposed to 
them, may be awakened and thus the unfavorable 
feelings be displaced. 

The speeches of Anthony in the Julius Caesar of Shakspeare 
furnish fine exemplifications of the first of these methods of 
allaying an unfavorable state of feeling. Anthony finds 
the populace triumphing over the death of Caesar and cheer- 
ing the conspirators. He does not at once present himself 
in opposition. He appears, at first, as the friend of Brutus. 
He disclaims all intentions of praising Caesar. He thus gets 
their attention; fixes it on Caesar and then proceeding to 
speak of hib faults gradually pjxsses to defend his character^ 
at the same time, mingling in high professions of respect for 
the conspirators, till finally, the rage of the hearers at Caesar's 
usurpations and tyranny having been allayed, he presents 
the proper matter for turning their feelings in the opposite 
direction, and leaves them clamoring furiously for the de- 
struction of all Caesar's enemies. 

In Brutus' speech just preceding, the second of the methods 
indicated is exemplified, and the love of the populace for 
Caesar is artfully displaced by their lore to their country; a 
seatiment* as here exhibited^ incompatible with attachment 
!• CsBiar 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF THE THEME IN EXCITATION. 

$ 195. As the theme in excitation is a concepticni 
$ 123, it miist ever appear under that form. 

If. consequently, a judgment or truth be presented 
as the object in reference to which the feelings are to 
be viewed, it will appear in the form of a dependent 
and not of a principal clause. 

Generally language will allow the expression of a fact ot 
truths when used as a theme^ in discourse^ either in the form 
of a verb or of a noun. We may equally represent the 
theme, *'the death of Christ," under this form or under 
the form, ''That Christ died." The latter form turns the 
mind more directly and unequivocally on the fact as an ac- 
tual occurrence; and, when this is desired, this form is pre- 
ferable to the other. 

It is of advantage to represent the theme in its appropri- 
ate form; as, otherwise, the mind might unconsciously be 
drawn off to a proof of the fact or truth instead of a simple 
exhibition of it for the purpose of exciting feeling. 

§ 196. The theme, in excitation, farther, must em- 
brace the object of the feeling addressed. 

Although men may> possibly, be excited to a blind passion, 
so to speak, that is, be aroused by sympathy or otherwise 
in reference to no distinctly apprehended object, it can yet 
never be regarded as a proper aim of rational discourse l9 
produce such unintelligent excitement. It is true, indeed^ 
that the passions never move, except as addressed through 
the intellect, and even in the ravings of a mob there is 
some intellectual perception, still rational discourse will not 
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be contented with this; but will ever aim to present di*> 
tinctly the particular object in reference to which the feel* 
ings are to be moved. 

§ 197. The general principle that governs in regard 
to the statement of the proposition in excitation is 
this : that clearness of apprehension and impressive- 
ness require the statement, unless reasons are seen to 
exist which forbid. 

The question has been much agitated^ whether it be pro- 
per at all to avow before hand addresses to the feelings. 
Some writers have disapproved of all such avowals altogether. 
"The first and most important point to be observed in every 
address to any passion, sentiment, feeling, Ac," says Dr. 
Whately, '^is that it should not be introduced as such, and 
plainly avowed; otherwise the effect will be, in great measure 
if not entirely, lost. * * When engaged in reasoning, pro- 
perly so called, our purpose not only need not be concealed j 
but may, without prejudice to the effect, be distinctly de- 
clared; on the other hand, even when the feelings we wish 
to excite are such as ought to operate, so that there is no 
reason to be ashamed of the endeavor thus to influence the 
hearers, still, our purpose and drift should be. if not abso* 
lutely concealed, yet not openly declared, and made promi* 
nent." Even when the sentiments to be awakened are re-^ 
cognized as proper and right, he thinks " men are not likely 
to be pleased with the idea that they are not already sufiGi- 
ciently undey the influence of such sentiments," and " cannot 
but feel a degree of mortification in making the confession, 
and a kind of jealousy of the apparent assumption of superi- 
ority, in a speaker, who seems to say, ' now I will exhort 
you to feel as you ought on this occasion; "I will endeavor 
to inspire you with such noble and generous and amiablo 
lentiments as you ought to entertain.' " 
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It must be admitted diat 9uch avowals of inteation ar V 
be rejected on every principle of correct taste. But i ii 
difficult to see ia what respect they are more faulty t.^ao 
precisely similar avowals of iatention in pure argumBntative 
or explanatory discourse; as " I will instruct you to think 
in accordance with truth on this subject"; " I will endeavor 
to convince you of the truth on this question." The whob 
force of the objection lies not against the thing itself ^^ 
the statement of the theme and object of the discourse — 
but against an improper /orm of stating it. 

It certainly cannot be laid down as a universal rule that, 
in an address to the feelings, it must ever be wrong to state 
■ the subject in respect to which the feelings are to be moved. 
That in pronouncing a eulogy it should be improper for the 
speaker to inform the audience, at the outset, of the subject 
of the eulogy in reference to which their feelings of admira- 
tion are to be excited ; that in endeavoring to inspire senti- 
ments of confidence and courage it should be improper for 
a statesman to mention before hand those circumstances 
and facts which warrant confidence and tend to awaken 
courage; that in seeking to strengthen the sentiment of 
christian gratitude for the blessings of the gospel, it should 
be improper for the preacher distinctly to propose the subject, 
as the richness or the freeness of those blessings in reference 
to which the sentiments of gratitude are to be called forth, 
no one surely can maintain. 

How can it appear more improper to add, also, that the 
particular subject is to be presented with a view to awaken 
suitable feelings of admiration, confidence, or gratitude, &c. 
— ^in other words, to state the design of the discourse? What 
impropriety can there be in a christian preacher's distinctly 
stating that he proposes the gift of Jesus Christ to men as a 
ground and reason of gratitude to God? Who will veiitiir* 
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to reprehend the following statement of Demosthenes in hi« 
second Philippic: ^^ Firsts then^ Athenians, if there be a 
man who feels no apprehension at the view of Philip's 
pow^er, and the extent of his conquests, who imagines that 
these portend no design to the state, or that his designs are 
not all aimed against you, I am amazed ! and must entreat 
the attention of you all while I explain those reasons briefly 
which induce me to entertain different expectations." 

It is difficult to perceive on what different ground ad- 
dresses to the feelings stand in this respect from addresses 
to the imderstanding or reason. While in both kinds of 
address, in some cases, it may be unadvisable to state before- 
hand the subject or the object, and while propriety is ever 
to be observed in the manner of statement, it cannot, any more 
in one kind than in the other, be laid down as a universal 
principle that such statements should be avoided. In both 
kinds, the speaker must consult the relation of the subject 
or object to the supposed state of feeling in his audience, 
and by that determine as to the expediency of distinctly 
presenting or withholding the subject or object of the dis- 
course. 

$ 198. If, however, the subject itself is likely to give 
offense, then it may, in part or in whole, be kept back 
till interest is awakened and a favorable disposition on 
the part of the hearers secured. 

$ 199. If the subject be not likely to give offense 
but the feelings already entertained by the hearers in 
regard to it are (^posed to the speaker's aim, the sub- 
ject may be stated but the particular object suppressed. 

This rule is exemplified m the speech of Anthony before 
alluded to, $ 194. 

$ 300. It may be well, moreover, for the sake of 
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securing variety, especially in a speaker who is called 
frequently to address the same audience, occasionally 
to deviate from the general rule. 



CHAPTER m. 

OF PATHETIC EXPLANATION. 

$ 201. The exhibition of feeling in excitation is 
governed by the general principles of explanatory dis- 
course, but is modified by the particular design in this 
species of discourse of moving the feelings. It is effected 
by any of the various processes of explanation, viz: 
Narration, Description, Analysis, Exemplification, or 
Comparison and Contrast. 

As the ultimate aim ia excitation is not to enlighten or in- 
form the imderstanding, but to do this only for the sake of 
exciting the feelings^ the process of explanation will need 
here to be carried on in a somewhat different manner from 
that appropriate to purely explanatory discourse. The prin- 
cipal modifications^ which this difference in the ultimate aim 

of the discourse will require, will be specified in the follow- 
ing sections. 

$ 202. As an accurate acquaintance with the object 
is not the particular aim in excitation, the first mo- 
dification of the general principles of explanation de- 
manded here is, that only those points or features in 
the object be selected which are adapted to the feelings 
or sentiments to be awakened. 

Some regard must be had, in applying this principle of 
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• 

pathetic explanation^ to the design of the diicourse^ whether 

it be to produce an immediate and temporary efiTect; or to 
excite and confirm a permanent and controlling sentiment. 
If the latter^ then care must be taken to communicate such 
a view of the object as will be retained in the memory^ and 
thus be long present to influence the feelings. In other words^ 
the explanation must be more full and complete^ and con* 
form more closely to the general principles of explanatory 
discourse. Thus^ that kind of preaching which gives clear^ 
fviU and rational exhibitions of religious truths will be better 
adapted to secure a permanent high degree of christian feel- 
iag than that which^ by selecting only the more striking 
views^ aims at the highest degree of excitement at the mo- 
ment. 
The speech of Anthony may be agaia cited here as afford* 

ing a happy exemplification of this principle in producing a 
high immediate excitement. In exhibiting the character of 
Cuesar^ he only selects those features which were adapted 
to stir up a strong passionate regret for his deaths and a 
stormy indigaation against the conspirators. He artfully 
alludes to his public largesses^ his sympathy with the poor, 
his rejection of the proffered diadem^ and especially to his 
love of the people as shown in his will. 

$ 203. A second rule in pathetic explanation is, 
that particular rather than general views be taken of 
the object. 

As vivid rather than correct impressions are aimed at in 
excitation^ the process of explanation will need to be modi- 
fied so far as to secure those strong and lively apprehcnsioni 
which are necessary to deep emotion, 

$ 204. Thirdly, pathetic explanation requires ihu.iihe 
more prominent and strikmg features and outlines be 
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presented ; while sudi as are less easily apprehended, 
however important in an accurate representati(»i tu 
the understanding merely, are drc^ped from view. 

The folio w^ing extract from Sheridan's Invective against 
Warren Hastings will serve to exemplify this rule. The 
^rator^ instead of going through an orderly detail of the 
sufferings of the oppressed nations of India^ merely presents 
one or two of the most prominent features in the scene of 
desolation and horror. '^ When we hear the description of 
the paroxysm, fever and delirium into which despair had 
thrown the natives^ when on the banks of the polluted 
Ganges^ panting for deaths they tore more widely open the 
lips of their gaping wounds^ to accelerate their dissolution^ 
and^ while their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly 
eyes to heaven, breathing their last and fervent prayer, that 
the dry earth might not be suffered to drink their blood,, but 
that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 
eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
will it be said that this was brought about by the incanta- 
tions of these Begums in their secluded Zenana?" 

$ 205. Fourthly, instead of the clear and distinct 
exhibitions which are proper in mere addresses to the 
understanding, it is often conducive to passionate im- 
pressiveness to leave something to the^magination of 
the hearers, by only obscure and imperfect delinea- 
tions. 

Anthony, instead of at once telling the citizens how 
much Caesar in his will had ordered to be distributed amoog 
the people, set their imaginations all on fire by only vague 
and obscure intimations of the richness of the legacy. 

The aid of the imagination in heightening the effect of 
passionate representation is likewise employed when, instead 
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of the object of feeling itself, something connected Yvith it 
— ms causes^ effects^ results and the like — is presented^ and 
from that the hearers are ]eft to conjecture the real character 
of the object. It should be observed heie^ that there is com- 
bined with this appeal to the imagination to aid the effect, 
a figure of speech. The speaker seems to shrink^ as feeling 
himself inadequate to the task, from the direct exhibition of 
the object. The terrors of the desolation caused by the 
irruption of Hyder Ali could hardly be more vividly repre- 
seated than they were by Borke in simply pointing to a single 
result. ^ VVlien,^ he says, ^ the British armies traversed as 
they did^ the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of their march they did not see one 
man, not one womian, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever." 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE EMPLOYMENT OP SYMPATHY IN EXCITA- 
TION. 

$ 206. It is indispensable in excitation that the 
speaker himself appear to be affected in the same way 
in which he wishes his audience to be affected, and, 
likewise, to a degree, at least, as high. 

This is a principle every where recognized. The lin^ of 
Horace are familiar to all: 

Ut ridentibus arrident^ ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus. Si vis me flere^ dolendum eat 
Primum ipsi tibi. 

Emotion is necessary in the speaker not only because the 
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ftbaenM of it would render all efforts to excite feeliog in tho 
audience futile; but because^ from the law of sympathy^ 
emotion is communicated directly from one bosom to another. 
Sbakspeare bad a just conception of human nature when he 
put the following words into the lips of Anthony : 

Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes^ 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. 

In all pathetic discourse, the speaker must manifest the 
suitable kind and degree of feeling in all the possible modes 
of expressing it; in the form of the thought, the language, 
the voice, countenance, and gesture. To secure this, be 
must feel himself. Hypocritical expressions of feeling will 
seldom escape detection. The human breast instinctively 
discerns between true and false emotion. Even trained 
stage-actors, when they succeed perfectly in their art, are 
infected themselves by the passion, the contagion of which 
they wish to extend to the spectators. For the time they 
feel as if they were, in reality, the characters they personate. 
They accomplish this, perhaps, the most difficult attainment 
of their art, by a close and thorough study of the causes of 
feeling supposed to operate in the scene which they represent. 
Mere natural sensibility, although not indispensable, is not 
enough. The heart, by close contemplation, must be 
brought into contact with the object of feeling. The speaker 
and the writer need equally to kindle the fire of feeling in 
themselves by long and close contemplation of the truth to 
be expressed in the discourse. 

§ 207. The ixfodes of expressing passion in discourse 
are direct or indirect. 
In the direct exhibition of feeling the speaker al« 
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lows the passion to appear in its own natural Uxm and 

way. 

$ 206. In the indirect expression of passion, die 
speaker, instead of giving vent to his emotions in the 
natural ways of expression, and making a free exhi- 
bition of them, veils them in part and only suffers oc- 
casional glimpses of them to be seen. 

In this indirect expression of feelings the power of imagin* 
ation is called in aid^ see $ 205. The hearers observe^ by 
the gleams through the disguise here and there^ a fire of 
passion in glow; but obtaining no definite determination of 
the extent and degree^ it appears to them the more deep and 
strong; as the outlines of objects seen in the mist^ being in- 
determinate^ the imagination easily swells them into mon- 
sters. Such partial eruptions of passion are common in real 
life^ and often impress more deeply than the pure and unsup- 
pressed overflow of feeling. The mourner in public^ observ- 
ing the proprieties of conduct^ who only allows a broken sob 
to escape her, moves the heart of sympathy more deeply 
than do even continued and unchecked wailings and loud 
lamentations. The maniac duelist, who would break sud- 
denly away from any pursuit he was engaged in, as if forced 
by some demon of passion, and, pacing oil a certain dis- 
tance on the floor, repeat the significant words, '^ one, two, 
three, fire; he's dead ;" then, wring his hands and turn 
abruptly to his former pursuits, gave a more touching exhibi- 
tion of the deep agony which was ever preying on his 
spirit^ than if he had vented it in constant bowlings of re- 
morse. It is with that admirable insight into nature and 
conformity to truth which has before been noticed, that 
Shakspeare thus makes Anthony give but occasional signs 
of grief for Ca&sar's death. While generally the passion if 
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•Oppressed^ now and then it seems to force itself oat; and 
this very circumstance^ that it seems forced^ makes it appesr 
stronger and deeper. Thus he apologizes for any escape 
of sorrow, and tells the citizens that he cannot properly 
allow the true and adequate expression of his feelings. 

Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar; 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrongs and Cassius wrongs 
Who^ you all know^ are honorable men: 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead^ to wrong myself and yoa. 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

This partial disguising of passion on the part of the speaker 
has this further advantage^ that the determination being left 
to the imagination of the hearer, it can never seem to the 
latter disproportionate — either too weak or too strong. 

§ 209. The degree of feeling expressed by the 
speaker must ever be moderated in reference to the 
supposed feelings of the hearer. 

Uflless there may appear to the audience a probable cause 
of strong feeling, as was the case in the first oration of 
Cicero against Cataline^ the speaker should commence with 
only a moderate degree of passion; and should suffer it to 
increase only in proportion as it may seem natural to the 
audience. He must of course ever keep in advance of them; 
but must take care never to get beyond the reach of their 
sympathy. The effect of this will be not only to annihilate 
the whole power of sympathy ; but also to occasion dissatif * 
faction and disgust. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INTRODUCTION AND PERORATION IN EX* 

CITATION. 

$ 210. Excitation admits both kinds of Introduc- 
tion ; the Explanatory and the Conciliatory. 

In reference to the management of the Introduction Ex- 
planatory see $$118^ 176. 

The Introduction Conciliatory will require in pathetic 
discourse peculiar attention and care; as it is more import* 
ant here than in explanation or confirmation to secure a fa« 
vorable disposition towards the speaker on the part of the 
hearers. Where^ especially^ cither the speaker is himself per- 
sonally repulsive to them^ or his subject offensive^ or the 
sentiment which he would awaken incompatible with their 
present feelings and views^ he has need to make the best 
use of his power and skill. 

The laws which govern pathetic discourse generally will 
come in also to regulate and modify the Introduction^ and 
especially when it is of the conciliatory kind. 

$ 211. Excitation admits only the excitatory or 
pathetic, and the persuasive forms of peroration, with 
the recapitulation. 

The explanatory and confirmatory forms of peroration are 
inadmissible here^ because addresses to I he pure intellect 
can never properly come after an address to the feelings. 
Certainly^ to closp t^ d^spoi;rs^^ th^ object and aim of which 
is to awaken i^ certs^in ^nd or degree of feeling with cold 
intellectual inferences or remarks is to defeat the very design 
of the discourse. Even the form of recapitulation^ when 
^ntrpducfd^ must conform to the peculiar principles of 
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pathetic discourse; and will differ somewhat from that api 
prc^riate to explanation or confirmation. The aim of the 
peroration here must be to make a more direct or specific 
application of the subject to the feelings addressed; or to 
make the excitement of feelings effected in the discourse as 
itf main objert conducive to some action of the wiiL 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

§ 212 In per&u&BioQy the object of dissoufse is to 
move the will; either by leading ittx> a new aot or 
purpose, or by dissuading it from one already adopted. 

Persuasive discourse is, in this, clearly and definitely 
distinguished from the species already considered. Explana* 
tory discourse respects as its end a new conception; Con- 
firmatory, a new conviction; Pathetic, a new feeling; Per- 
suasive, a new action or purpose. This classification, evi- 
dently, covers the field. If there are any other species of 
discourse, founded on the immediate object to be accomplish- 
ed in the mind addressed^ it must be a subdivision of one 
of those enumerated ; unless, indeed, mental science reveal 
new classes of phenomena in the mind of man not included 
in those of the Intellect, the Sensibilities and the Will. 

$ 213. As the mind addressed may be in either one 
of three different states — ^may be already decided in 
purpose, but may need confirmation, or although deci- 
ded, may be decided in the opposite direction, or with- 
out any choice, or voluntary preference in regard to 
the subject ; the specific objects of the discourse will 
vary in different cases, and the discourse be modified 
in reference to theae different specific ends. 
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Persuasion, thus, differs specifically from dissuasion^ ts 
well as from encouragement or animation; although the 
general means to be employed are the same in the different 
cases. The difference in the specific process will consist 
mainly in the arrangement and means of conciliating and 
explaining. 

§ 214. The specific objects of persuasive discourse 
admit of a still further division in reference to the char- 
acter of the action proposed.; whether an individual 
act or a controlling purpose — a determination to do a 
particular thing or the adoption of a principle of con- 
duct having respect to a series of acts or a course of 
life. 

Heoce will arise another specific diversity in the conduct 
of the discourse. When a permanent state of will is aimed 
at, it is evident, those considerations are to have the pre* 
eminence which will remain in the mind, — in other words, 
truths addressed to the understanding or reason. Where, 
on the other hand, the object of the discourse is to produce 
a merely temporary effect, as that of a general exhorting his 
soldiers on the eve of a battle, those motives which respect 
more directly the feelings as the immediate incentives to 
action, will have the preference. 

It will often be the case that both objects will be com- 
bined; that the speaker will aim to bring his hearers not 
only to adopt a general course of conduct or pursuit, but 
also to commit themselves to it at the moment by some par- 
ticular act. The Temperance reformers, thus, in seeking to 
induce and secure a permanent reform, press the inebriate 
to an immediate committal by some particular act, as sign* 
ing a pledge or the like. In this case, the principles of con* 
duct will need to be unfolded clearly and convincingly li 
the understanding, and, also, to the feelings. 
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$ 215. The work of persuasion is effected by the 

EXHIBITION OP THE ACTION OR COURSE tO be cho- 
S^l, and THE PRESENTATION OF MOTIVES fitted tO 

incite to the determination proposed. 

The work of persuasion^ thus^ admits all the processes be- 
fore described of explaaation^ conviction^ and excitatio *. 

The act to be done will often need to be explained. The 
christian preacher will need^ thus^ in order to make his ex- 
hortation effectual^ to explain the nature of the duty proposed, 
as faith^ repentance, and the like. The statesman will like* 
wise need to unfold the course of policy he desires to be 
adopted to the clear apprehension of his hearers; as a failure 
to understand what is to be done must so far be an insuper- 
able obstacle to decision. The process of explanation will 
also often be requisite in the presentation of motives. 

It may be necessary, moreover, to convince the judgment 
in persuasion. The action proposed must be shown to be 
practicable; or the motives presented to be true and real 
and pertinent. 

Excitation, once more, is often requisite in persuasion, as 
the passions are the more immediate springs of action. 

All these processes, however, receive a slight modification 
in reference to the ultimate end of persuasion; and must be 
introduced only in entire subserviency to that end — the 
moving of the will. 

$ 216. The theme in persuasion is ever a concep- 
tion which embraces the motive or motives addressed 
to the activity to be awakened. 

§ 217. The more general unity of persuasive dis- 
course consists in the smgleness of the motive or class 
of motives addressed to the various activities of the 
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hearer ; the narrower unity, in the singleness of the ac- 
tion itself. 

According as the motive or the action to be prompted bj 
ft is adopted as affording the principle of development and 
arrangement^ the discourse will be modified specifically in 
its form and be more or less strictly persuasive in its char- 
acter. If the theme^ which here embraces the motives pre- 
sented, furnish the principle of development, the discourse 
will be more explanatory in its character. If the action pro* 
posed be made the germ of development, the discourse will 
be of a more strictly persuasive nature. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OP THE THEME IN PERSUASION. 

§ 218. The theme in persuasive discourse being ever 
a conception, § 123, must always appear under that 
form. 

As the discourse will vary specifically in its form accord- 
ing as the motive or the action be made the germ of devel- 
opment, it becomes important that the speaker settle de- 
finitely in his own mind before hand which shall preside 
over the arrangement and development, and govern him- 
self by the decision in the whole conduct of the discourse. 

§ 219. The question, whether the proposition should 
be stated, is to be determined by the same general 
principles which govern in the other species of dis- 
course. 

The general rule is that it should be stated unless 
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positive reasons be seen to exist against it If the 
general subject of the discourse be supposed likely to 
give offense, the definite statement of both the subject 
and the action may be deferred to the end, or be grad- 
ually unfolded in the progress of the discourse, as the 
ninds of the hearers may be prepared for it 

If the subject be not offensive but the action pro- 
posed be likely to be repugnant to the feelings of the 
hearers, the subject may be stated and the action upon 
it proposed be for a while concealed from Tiew. 

A variation from the usual method of proceeding in 
this case, may be justified sometimes, moreover, for the 
sake of variety, or on other similar grounds. 

It is unnecessary to detail at any further length the diverse 
applications of these general principles according as the mo* 
tive or the action itself is made the principle of development 
in the discourse. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF PERSUASIVE EXPLANATION, CONFIRBIATION AND 

EXCITATI ON. 

§ 220. In Pei-suasive discourse, the various processes 
of explanation may be requisite either to set forth the 
proper subject of the discourse or the action proposed 
to be effected by it, § 215. 

§ 221. In the explanation of the subject, the appli- 
cation of the principles of explanation proper, must 
be modified so far as may be necessary in order to ex- 
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hibit it merely as a ground or reason, or motiye of ao* 
tion. 

Hence the subject will not necessarily be surveyed in its 
whole extent. Only those aspects will be taken of it which 
bear directly on the action proposed; and of these^ wliile at 
the same time false impressions in regard to the state of the 
case are to be guarded against^ only such should be present- 
ed as are favorable to tlie speaker's object. Great art and 
practiced judgment are often requisite here. 

Exemplifications of these methods of modifying the princi- 
ples of explanation proper^ arc furnished in the orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip. The orator in them with great 
skill seizes hold of those particulars in the relations of the 
Athenians to the Macedonian power^ and in the condition of 
Athens, which were fitted to inspire the Athenians with con- 
fidence in their own strength, and with contempt and resent- 
ment towards Philip, that he might thus incite them to a 
vigorous and efficient maintenance of hostilities. The ex- 
planations that are given, whether narrations of events or 
descriptions of places, of resources, &c., are all made from 
this one point of view; and are colored throughout by thi 
one persuasive character. Nothing is said that does no^ 
bear directly on this single end; nothing is omitted tha/ 
could promote it The processes of explanation, it is how 
ever pertinent to observe here, are all very different fron 
what would be proper in a purely explanatory discourse 
very different, for example, from what are found in tbi 
histories of those times. 

It should be remarked, in this connection, that it will fre 
quently be necessary to construct the explanation in persua 
sive discourse in reference both to the motives and the ac- 
tion; as possibly the nature of the action may best be un- 
derstood from a clear view of the motives. 
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§ 222, The explanation of the particular action 
urged in the discourse will confoim more closely to 
the general principles of explanation. Since, gener- 
ally it will be needful to give a clear idea of the na« 
ture of the action proposed. 

$ 223. Confirmation enters into persuasive discourse 
whenever it is necessary to prove any allegation in 
reference to the theme , the practicability of the action 
proposed, or the connection between the motives and 
the action. Like explanation, in persuasive discourse, 
confirmation suffers important modifications. 

It is not necessary to point out in particular detail the 
modifications which confirmation proper receives in persua- 
sion. It is sufficient to remark generally that the whole 
work of confirmation here is regulated hy a strict regard to 
the great object of the discourse^ which is to move the will. 
Fine exemplifications of persuasive confirmation may he 
found in many of the political orations of Demosthenes; the 
speeches of Lord Chatham^ Burke^ Sheridan and Patrick 
Henry. 

$ 224. Excitation is necessary in persuasive dis- 
course so far as the excitement of the feelings is relied 
^pon for influencing the will. Like explanation and 
confirmation, however, it is modified in important fea- 
tures in respect to the particular end of persuasion. 
Only such feelings are to be awakened, and those to 
such degrees only, as are fitted to lead to the action 
desired. 

It is important to be borne in mind in persuasive excita- 
fion, that the same object may awaken two or more different 
•iads of feelings, some of which may be favorable to the 

14 
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end proposed^ and others adverse. Thus the increase of the 
Macedonian power, the multiplicity of its conquests and alii- 
ance8> were fitted to excite the fear as well as the resentment 
of the Athenians. It was necessary^ therefore, that the era'* 
tor^ whose design was to arouse the Athenians to a bold and 
vigorous prosecution of the war against Philip^ should give 
only such a view of Philip's successes as would excite indig*- 
nation and not desponding, alarm. The orator is careful 
accordingly, to attribute all these successes to fortune and 
to the supineness of the Athenians^ artfully keeping back 
thoie causes of his prosperity which might awaken terror 
and thereby dispose the Athenians to an inglorious peace. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF MOTIVES. 

$ 225. By a motive is meant whatever occasions of 
induces free action in man. 

In strictness, motives are conditions on which the free 
ftelf-activity is called forth in some one or other of its various 
specific forms. 

$ 226. Motives may be distributed into several 
classes in reference to the department of mind in which 
they respectively have their seat. 

There are thus, First, Those seated in the intellect, 
mere conceptions or convictions ; 

Secondly, Those which are seated in the suscepti- 
bilities of the mind ; 

Thirdly, Those which arise from voluntary states. 
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§ ^7. Actions are often induced by mere views of 
truth. Here are to be found convictions of duty, of 
interest, of fitness and congruity, and the like. 

The work of persuasion thus oftea consiats merely in pro* 
ducing these states in the understanding or practical resjoiL 

$ 228. The second class of motives includes those 
ivhich lie in the senses, as appetites and pleasures of 
sense generally ; the affections or sentiments, whether 
personal or social, as joy, grie^ love, hatred, disgus^ 
and the like ; and the, emotions proper, or those states 
of soul which are awakened by views of what is true, 
beautiful, right and good. 

To Uiis class bel<»igs, also, that common and prin- 
cipal motive which lies in sympathy. 

$ 229. The third class consists of permanent generic 
states of the wilL 

The nature of this class of moHyes as distinguished from 
the others, may be thus illustrated. If a miser in passing 
should observe a person in extreme smffering, and at the 
sight should thrust his hand into his pocket and hand out a 
shilling, we should not hesitate to ascribe the act to the 
natural atfection of pity or compassion as the motive cause. 
If, again, in passing on, he should observe a customer whose 
patronage it would be for his interest to secure, and should 
tender him an invitation to dinner, we should attribute this 
act to his purpose of accumulating money as the motive 
cause. His governing purpose to acquire wealth rules him 
in this step; and while the former act of charity possesses 
necessarily no moral character, — ^proves him neither a good 
aor a bad man, but merely a man — ^the latter act is an indi- 
cation of character inasmuch as it «hows a governing pui- 
^ose. 
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The last class of motives are the only ones which can be da- 
nominated morally right or wrong. The others have no such 
moral character^ and^ consequently^ impart none to the act 
which they prompt. 

The motives of this class include all those which are em« 
braced under the general term^ consistency, so far as it ap- 
plies to action. We appeal to a man to adopt a certain 
course or perform a certain act on the ground of consistency^ 
when we urge it either because it is necessarily involved in 
a more generic purpose or course already adopted by him^ 
as when we urge him to vote ' for a measure necessary to 
carry out the principles he has maintained^ or because to 
decline it would be incompatible with another specific 
course or policy he is already pursuing. In the former case^ 
the motive is obviously one of the class under consideration. 
In the latter ca£e^ it is really^ if not so apparently^ of this 
class: since there is an implication of a principle in the 
course adopted which is common to it and the action urged; 
otherwise^ there would be no inconsistency between the two. 

§ 230. It is to be remarked respecting these different 
classes of motives, that while the first may influence 
the will independently of the others, the second and 
third classes always presuppose the first ; since there 
can be no feeling or state except upon some trutJi per* 
ceived. Moreover, a voluntary motive may indv^ffi a 
feeling and also a perception or judgment. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OF SPECIFIC ACTS OF PERSTTASION. 

§ 231. While the term, persuasion, is applied in its 
more general import to all those kinds of discourse the 
object of which is to move the will, in its narrower 
sense it is distinguished from both dissuasion and in- 
citement. 

As thus distinguished, persuasion, in its more re- 
stricted sense, will regard the production of a new pur- 
pose or act ; 

Dissuasion, the removal of a purpose or act already 
determined upon ; 

Incitement, confimiation of a purpose or course 
already adopted. 

$ 232. Although these several acts of persuasion are 
efiected by the general processes mentioned, of exhibi- 
tion of the act or course to be adopted and the presen- 
tation of suitable motives, yet these processes will be 
considerably modified in reference to these several more 
specific ends. 



CHAPTER YI.. 

OF arrangement in persuasion. 

$ 233. The principles of anrangement in persuasion 
will vary according as the motives or the action pro- 
posed is made the leading principle in the development 

of the discourse. § 217. 

14* 
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It 18 obvious that a speaker in persuasion may make the 
action to which he wishes to incite his hearers the proper 
germ of development in his discourse^ which he may exhibit 
either in its various parts or its relatirns. In this case, 
the arrangement will be for the most part conformed to the 
principles of explanatory arrangement. The action will be 
exhibited in its parts^ and the motives applied to each in 
succession. 

On the other hand^ it may be better in some cases^ and 
perhaps generally, to make the motives the principle of de- 
velopment and arrangement. When this is done, the rule« 
stated in the following sections are to guide. 

5 234. In the presentation of motives in persuasive 
discourse, three things are to be regarded : 

First, the specific object of the discourse, whether 
persuasion in its strict sense, dissuasion, or incitement ; 

Secondly, the comparative strength of the motives 
estimated in reference to the mind addressed ; 

Thirdly, the relation of the motives to one another. 

$ 235. If the specific object of the discourse be per- 
suasion proper, it is evident that those motives which 
lie in perceptions and convictions of the intellect should 
precede ; and when the understanding is properly en- 
lightened and convinced, the way will be open for the 
addresses to the feelings. In case the action proposed 
is embraced within the general course or purpose 
already adopted by the mind addressed, it will often 
at the outset be i^ufiScient to prove this. If, however, 
it be an act repulsive in itself, although conducive to a 
chosen end, it will be advisable to animate that 
g<eneral purpose in reference to this specific application 
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of it at the close, in order to give it efficiency in the 
direction desired. 

In pei-suasion proper, moreover^ the stronger motives 
should be presented first. 

§ 236. On similar grounds, the same rules of ar- 
rangement are to be observed in dissuasion as in per- 
suasion proper. 

In this case^ more caution is necessary, as, instead of in- 
difference merely, direct opposition is to be encountered. 

§ 237. In Incitement, the weaker motives should 
generally be presented first, and the discourse be closed 
with such as are fitted to incite to the highest degree 
of determination. 

§ 238. The principle which respects the relatiou of 
the motives to qpe another is to be observed for the 
most part only in subordination to the other two. 

In as much as every thing unnatural is adverse to the 
highest end of persuasion^ motives that are closely connected 
with each other should not be disconnected, even when the 
second principle named, that which respects the strength of 
the motive, may in itself require it. Much less should ar- 
guments that are presupposed in others be postponed, even 
although the other principles may demand it* 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE INTRODUCTION AND PERORATION IN PER- 
SUASION. 

§ 239. Both kinds of Introduction, the Preparatory 
and the Conciliatoiy, in their several varieties, are ad- 
missible in Persuasive Discourse. 
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The same cautions and suggestions are needful hereai 
were presented in the corresponding chapter on ExcitatioiL 
Part III. chap. ?. 

$ 240. Only the Persuasive Peroration with the 
Recapitulation is admissible in this kind of discourse. 

Persuasive Discourse should ever leave the mind addressed 
eady for the action proposed and urged in it Where the 
body of the discourse has consisted of the exhibition of the 
motives^ and^ for any reason^ the particular action has been 
suppressed^ it will of course be necessary to state the 
action at the close. This, for a single example^ was done 
by Demosthenes in his oration generally denominated the 
Third Philippic. In the main discussion^ he unfolds the 
considerations which should influence the Athenians — the 
existing state of affairs; and at the close briefly suggests 
what he thinks ought to be done. * 

If the action has constituted the body of the discussion^ 
the peroration will generally consist of a strong and vivid 
exhibition of the motives. 

If the action has been stated^ but the motives that ur^e it 
have filled up the body of the discourse^ the peroration May 
be by direct appeal or address, or more close applicatior of 
the motives. 

Becapitulation is admissible in either case* 



SECOND 0ENEBAL DIVISION. 



STYLE. 



GENERAL VIEW. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP THE NATURE OF STYLE. 

$ 241. Style is that part of Rhetoric which treats of 
the expression of thought in language. 

No process of art is coinplete until its product appear ia 
a sensible form^ § S; and language is the form in which 
the art of discourse embodies itself^ as sound furnishes the 
body of music and color that of the art of painting. Style 
is, therefore, a necessary part of the art of rhetoric. '^Inven- 
tio sine elocutione non est oratio." It is not, however, ^all 
of the art, just as the laws of sound do not cover the entire 
province of music, or the principles of coloring exhaust the 
art of the painter. 

While it presupposes Invention as a distinct branch of 
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the art^ it is yet involved even in that; as the exercises of 
invention cannot proceed without the use of language. The 
two branches of the art of Rhetoric^ accordingly, while they 
may easily be conceived of as distinct, and in practice pre- 
dominant attention may be given to either at will, are nev- 
ertheless bound together by an essential bond of life. 

This second division of Rhetoric has been variously de* 
nominated ; and the terms employed to designate it have been 
used, sometimes in a wider, sometimes in a more restricted 
sense. The term ^elocutloii^ was formerly more commonly 
used by English writers. It was suggested by the use of 
the Roman rhetoricians, and was sanctioned and supported 
by its etymology. It has, however, in later times become 
more commonly appropriated to denote oral delivery. The 
term ^ style, ^ although not strictly a technical word, was 
used by Latin writers as synonymous with "elocution," and 
has been, both among English and continental writers, more 
generally of late applied to this use. It has been employed, 
however, with more or less latitude of meaning. But the 
prevailing use of the best writers authorises the appropria- 
tion of the term to denote the efttire art of verbal expression. 

Cicero and others of the ancient rhetoricians made here, 
also, two divisions; the one of elocution or style proper, or 
the choice of words in the expression of thought; the other 
•of the arrangement of words, or composition. As in inven- 
tion, however, so perhaps still more obviously in style, there 
appears to be no good reason for making this division. 
See § 43. 

$ 242. The analysis of style, for the purpose of sys- 
tematic study, must respect the various classes of pro- 
perties which by necessity or possibility belong to it. 

We cannot consider style, as we have considered inveor 
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tion^ in reference to the different processes concerned in iti 
production. For some of the properties of style^ or modes 
of expression are common and necessary in all kinds of dis- 
course and every expression of thought, while others are 
determined by the nature of the thought itself. If we except 
the application of some of the rules of mere grammar, the 
only proper method of pursuing the culture of style, must 
be by the study of the varieties of forms which thought may 
assume when expressed in language, in order that whatever 
may secure beauty and force to the expression may be in- 
telligently communicated to it, and whatever may mar or 
weaken the expression may be avoided. 

Practice, therefore, in this branch of the art, is to be con- 
ducted only in reference to the known properties of style 
generally, and not by exercises on the specific properties. 
It M'ould be ridiculous to undertake a course of exercises with 
the single view of acquiring command of a class of figures ; 
or of avoiding a barbarism or a solecism. 

At the same time, it may be a very useful exercise to 
detect the faults in ill-constructed sentences or compositions 
designedly prepared or selected for this purpose. Such ex- 
ercises in grammar are common and beneficial. In regard 
to sorae properties of style, however, as especially those of 
naturalness, dignity, and the like, while the fault may 
easily be detected, the correction will be diflficult. For in 
good style the thoughts of the individual appear in the dis- 
course, tinctured by all his peculiarities and habits; and the 
critic^ who would correct or improve must throw himself 
into the speaker^s train of thoughts and associations and 
feelings. 
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CHAPTER IL 
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OP THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF STYLB. 

$ 243. The first generic distinctioa of the properties 
of style is into the Absolute and the Relativk. 

§ 244. The Absolute properties of style are 
founded in the nature and laws of language itself. 

The Relative properties are those which are de- 
termined by the state of the speaker's mind or by that 
of the mind addressed. 

There are these three things which come in to determine 
the character of the expression; the thought to be expressed; 
the object for which it is expressed ; and the medium of ex- 
pression* * 

The last of these, language, has laws and properties of 
its own which are fixed and invariable, and, as such, inde- 
pendent of the individual speaker who uses it The proper- 
ties thus determined to style may be denominated the ahso^ 
lute propei'ties of style. They correspond for the most part 
to what Dr. Campbell calls " the essential properties of elo- 
cution." 

Again, language, as the body of thought, is affected by 
the state of the speaker's mind. It is not merely the ex- 
pression of thought, but of his thought. It partakes of his 
individuality, and is^ as it were, an expression of his life. 
We recognize, thus, at once, as a beauty in style, natural' 
ness in expression. The class of properties thus determined 
to style, may be denominated the relative subjective, or, 
more briefly, the subjective properties. 

Farther, the speaker in pure discourse, speaks to effect 
an (bject in the mind of another. He must necessarily, 
therefore, have respect tn that mind; and modify his style 
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accordingly. The mere embodying in language of his oivn 
thoughts will not of course accomplish his object in the mind 
addressed. It may be necessary to labor more at perspicuity 
in the expression than would be requisite for the mere utter- 
ance of thouglit. He may be under the necessity of consulting 
force^ or energy in the exp ssion^ or of adorning it Hence 
we have another distinct class of properties. They way be 
denominated the relative-objective, or more briefly > the ob^ 
jective properties? The last class corresponds nearly with 
Dr. Camphell's ''discriminating properties of elocution." 
It ia the only dass which Dr. Whately takes into view ia 
bis treatise on style. 
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PART L— ABSOLUTK PROPERTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF LANGUAGE AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

$ 245. Language may be defined to be the ver- 
bal BODY OP THOUGHT. 

Language is not^ as sometimes represented in loose ex* 
pression^ the mere dress of thought. It has a vital connec- 
tion with thought; and is far more truly and appropriately 
conceived of as the living, organic body of thought^ inter- 
penetrated throughout with the vitality of the thought^ as 
the natural body with the life of the spirit^ having living 
connections between its parts, giving it unity and making 
it a whole, than as a mere dress having no relation to 
thought and no organic dependence in its parts.^ 

* The production of speech proceeds by an internal necessity out 
of the organic life of man ; for man speaks because he thinks ; 
and with the production of thought is given at the same time 
the production of speech. It is a general law of living nature 
that each activity in it comes forth into appearance in a material, 
each spiritual in a bodily; and in the bodily appearance have their 
limitation and form. In accordance with this law, the thoo^t 
necessarily comes forth also in the appearance, and becomes em- 
bodied in Speech. — C. F, Becker's Organism of Speech, pp, 1, 2. 

Tho origin of speech, says Solger to the same effect, is one with 
the origin of thought, which is not poaiiiLIe in reality without speech. 
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Tlio embodying of thought into language., muit ntctMnnfy 
be &frect9d hy three different things : 

First, the material of the body which it takes, VocaJ 
l&nguage differs^ in many respects, from a language of signal. 
A, language, even, formed more directly under the influence 
of the ear^ as for instance the ancient Greek, possesses pe« 
culiar features which distinguish it clearly from a language 
formed more or \tss under the influence of the pen. Some of 
tHe characteristics of the English language may be traced to 
tbe fact that the language was developed and formed by 
-writers as well as by speakers; by those who were influenced 
more by the form of the word as presented to the eye than by 
its effect on the ear as a sound. And generally the nature of 
the material out of which the body is formed must evidently 
affect the process of embodying. The marble gives a differ- 
ent form to the embodiment of the same sentiment or char- 
acter from that given by color as in painting, or by sound 
and language as in poetry and music. 

Secondly, the character of the thought to be embodied. 
The thought must never lose its distinctive character and 
life. On the other hand, as the human spirit in its fleshly 
body^ and the life of a plant in its vegetable structure, it 
enters its material, disposes it, shapes it, animates it, and 
altogether determines its outward form and character 
Thought, in other words, is the organizing element. It, con- 
sequently, when the process of embodying is perfect, mani- 
fests itself in every part. Tms is true, more emphatically, 
of each particular thought expressed by the individual 
speaker in the form of oral language. That thought, as a 

Thonght is subjective speech, as speech is objective thought — tlie 
oatward appear mce of thought itself. Neither is possible without 
tbe other ; and both reciprocally condition each other ^^AesthetUst 
p, 266. 
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life-giving and disposing element^ enters the body of sounds 
which is furnished to the individual speaker in the language 
that he uses^ and imposes its own character upon it. But lan- 
guage generally, or the fixed language of a people is organ- 
ized so to speak. Its properties are determined by the char- 
acter of the thought that has, in being expressed^ given it 
exbtence. Hence the languages of different nations are dif- 
ferent, because the thought that has characterised the nation 
at the formation of the language, has been different. 

Thirdly, the natural relationship between thought and 
articulate sound. Certain sounds are the natural expres- 
sion of certain sensations; other sounds bear a more or less 
direct analogy to certain other states of mind. 

Farther than this, in the original construction of lang'uage, 
outward sensible events or objects are taken to represent 
mental states. For the most part, indeed, languag^e is thus 
symbolical in its very nature; — ^it represents thought through 
some external object or event either naturally or by accident 
associated with it. And although, in the progress of scien* 
tifio culture, it becomes more and more abstract, — that is, 
words having no obvious connection with the thoughts are 
used to represent them more and more arbitrarily, just as 
numerical or algebraical signs represent numbers or mathe- 
matical relations, still language never loses entirely its ori- 
ginal symbolical character. It will ever be regarded, ac- 
cordingly, as a great excellence of style that the thought is 
represented by means of pictures or images of sensible 
scenes or events. The sound, then, points to the external 
object or event, or some sensible property or characteristic 
of it; and this, again^ to the mental state or thought which 
it is taken to represent. So far, now, as this object or event 
is fitted in iU own nature to suggest the thought, the imli* 
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cation of the thought is more easy; the language is mora 
perfectly adapted to its end. 

This two-fold relationship between thought and the means 
of representing it, viz: between the thought and the sound 
on the one hand^ and between the thought and the sensible 
object indicated by the sound on the other, we should ex* 
pect beforehand^ would determine to some extent the coin 
struction of language; and in point of fact we find it does 
so control it to such a degree as to give rise to a class of pro* 
perties which are considered necessary or highly auxiliary 
to the great ends of language. 

This genera] view of the nature of language furnishes the 
ground for the classification of the properties of language 
or the absolute properties of style. 

$ 246. The absolute properties of style may be dis- 
tributed into three classes, as they respect more directly 
the natuie of the material of language or articulate 
sounds ; the relation of that material to the content 
of language or the relation of articulate sounds to 
thought; or the laws of thought itself. 

These several classes may be denominated the 
ORAL, the SUGGESTIVE and the grammatical pro- 
perties of style. 

Language, as the verbal body of thought, consists of arti- 
culate sounds. These form the material of which it is 
made. It is obvious, hence, that a proper regard to the 
essential nature of articulate sounds is essential in the for- 
mation of style. 

Again, it is plain that articulate sounds are not taken at 
random for use in speech. All are not equally adapted for 
this use; and the selection is not a matter of pure accident 
Of caprice. Oq the other hand, through the closer affinity 

I?* 
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irbioh •ome souads have, either directly or tbroqgb tke oh* 
ject they are take a to represent, to certain thoughts, or 
through the more iatimate association which experience has 
created betiveen them and such thoughts, the selection is 
found, on a nice iaspection ojf language as it is, to have 
been made on certain natural and easily defined principles. 
These principles^ derived either from the inherent relation- 
ship of ihe soijind to the thought, or of the object taken to 
represent the tbougb: to the thought itself, tbu» come in to 
give shape and form to language. 

Once more, tlx>ught itself has its own law a. It has its 
own relations whi^h must ever be observed in the conatruo 
tion of language and ever be correctly represented In it. 
So far as these laws and relations beloi^ to thought as 
thought, they furnish the foundation for the sci«ice of unt^ 
versed grammar or grammar in the abstract. So far as the 
thought to be expressed is modified by the condition and 
circumstances of the people that frame a language, these 
accidental relations and forms of thought furnish the fouada^- 
tion for a grammar of a particular language, or, as it may be 
called to distinguish it from abstract grammar, historical 
or inductive grammar. 

We have thus the definitions that are contained in the 
following sections. 

$ 247. The Oral properties of style are tho^ 
which are determined from the nature of language, as 
consisting of articulate. sounils. 

§ 248. The Suggestive propertied of style are 
those which are determined from the relations of ar- 
ticulate sounds, or of the symbols of thought to (he 
thought to be represented by them. 

Dr, Whately has applied the term *^ suggestive '^ to that 
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Hod of style ^rbkh ''without making a cUstiact, though 
brief, mentioxi of a multitude of particulars^ sbail put the 
hearer's mind into the same train of thought as the speaker's, 
and suggest to him more than is actually expressed." Of 
course^ what are here called 'the suggestive properties 'of 
style are to be widely distinguished from Dr» Whately^s 
'suggestive style.' 

$ 249. The Grammatical properties of style 
are those which are determined by the necessary or 
accidental forms and relations of the thought to be ex- 
pressed. 

These properties are comprehensively embraced by Dr. 
Campbell under the head of " grammatical purity '' 



CHAPTER IL 

OF THE ORAL PROPERTIES OF STYLE. 

§ 250. The oral properties of style include those of 
Euphony and Harmony. 

The ultimate distinction betnreen euphony and harmony 
as properties of language consists in this; — that euphony re- 
spects the sound or the phonetic side of laoguuge exchisively> 
while harmony regards the sou^d only in relation to the 
thought or to the logical side. Euphony has respect to the 
aoumk of words as they affect the ear and are regarded 
merely as sounds aod independently of any signification 
tbey may have. In harmony^ souads arc regarded ia rela- 
tinn to the thought whioh they express. Hence the effect of 
nq^thotty is a qEiere seoAation on the outward ear; while that 
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of harmony is an emotion and springs directly from an inti^ 
lectual perception. 

Another distinction^ growing out of the one already- 
named^ is this; — that euphony respects chiefly single words, 
while harmony respects only a succession of words. In 
some cases^ indeed, euphony b violated in the combination 
of words, when the effect of the enunciation is disagreeable 
merely because of the succession of particular sounds. Thus 
the sentence, ^* The hosts stood still," is in violation rather 
of euphony than of harmony : — ^the offensiveness to the ear 
arising out of the difficulty of enunciating the elemental 
sounds here brought into proximity. The expression of 
thought, on the other hand, being ever continuous, harmony 
appears only in a succession of words. The sentence, " He 
behaved himself exceedingly discreetly,'* is faulty in har- 
mony, not in euphony; for while it is offensive to the ear, 
it is not as mere sounds. The enunciation of the sentence 
is easy and the sounds themselves rather pleasant than 
otherwise. But in the communication of thought, we de- 
mand variety and distinctness in the expression of all its 
various relations. In this sentence, the similarity of sound 
in the last two words indicates a similarity of relation; and 
we are disappointed and so far offended in not finding the 
sense answering to the sound in this respect 

Hence it may sometimes happen that euphony must be 
sacrificed in order to the most perfect harmony. As in 
music the fullest harmonious effect of a whole strain re- 
quires sometimes the introduction of discords, so in speech, 
the most perfect expression of the sentiment may demand 
the selection of words that in comparison with others art 
more harsh and difficult of utterance. 

Practically, whether the fault in a sentence offensive to 
file ear be one against euphony or one against liannoi^ 
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maj be determined by the circumstance that a sentence de- 
ficient in eaphony is always difficult of enunciation; an in* 
harmonioas sentence is not necessarily difficult of utterance. 
It should be observed^ moreorer^ that euphony is some- 
times a constituent of harmony. 

$ 251. The oral properties of style, being founded 
on the nature of language as consisting of sounds, 
strictly belong only to spoken discourse. Yet as in 
the silent perusal of written discourse the mind trans- 
lates the characters into the sounds which they repre- 
sent, eveu such discourse musf be pronounced defective 
unless these properties appear in it. 

As the practiced musician instantly detects any defect in 
the harmony while his eye runs silently over the pages of 
written music^ so even in silent reading we are unpleasantly 
affected by any violation of the oral properties of style. Lan- 
guage never entirely conceals this peculiarity of its nature as 
made up of sounds^ or as oral, even when it appears in the 
form of a visible symbol addressed to the eye alone. 

§ 252. The oral properties of style can be best 
acquired only under the influence of the ear while 
listening to the audible pronunciation of discourse. 

It is difficult to comprehend how a deaf-mute can ever be 
sensible of the euphony or liarmony of discourse; although 
experience shows that even he may write poetry, which, 
more than any other form of discourse as involving at least 
rhythm and rhyme, seems to require the superintendence 
and guidance of the ear. It is safe, notwithstanding, to as- 
sume that the writer who neglects to cultivate the ear in 
reference to the construction of his sentences, must be liable 
to fail in these properties of style. The importance of them. 
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ffaa to writtan diaoenraey may be seen in the &et thai tbe 

writings of Addison owe no small part of their attractiveness 
to tbe musical structure of bis style. Tbe public ^>eaker 
npecially needs to subject bimself to mucb training of the 
tar^ in order to give it such a control over hie style of ex- 
pression that bis sentences without conscious design> shall^ 
as it were, form themselves in accordance With the princi* 
pies of euphony and harmony. 

Next to the study of discourse as pronounced by living* 
orators, may be recommended recitation from the best poets 
and orators. Every student of oratory should devote a por« 
tion of time daily to this exercise or to that of reading 
aloud composition excelling in musical properties. The 
speeches of eminent orators generally possess these excel- 
lencies in a higher degree than other classes of prose composi- 
tion. The various writings of Burke, of Milton and Addi- 
son furnish, however, excellent studies for the acquisition of 
these properties. The Greek and Latin languages, also^ 
having been formed, in a pre-eminent degree, under the in- 
fluence of the ear inasmuch as poetry and oratory were the 
earlier forms in which they developed themselves, may be 
profitably studied for this purpose. 

As studies of this kind respect immediately the culture of 
the ear alone, it should ever be remembered that they can 
be prosecuted to best advantage only by audible pronun- 
ciation. 
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CHAPTER in, 

JF EUPHONY, 

$ 253. Euphony in style respects the character tf 
the sounds of words regarded merely as sounds, and 
requires that they be such as will affect the ear in oral 
pronunciation agreeably. { 250. 

Tbe sounds of wopds vary only in four different ways^ 
riz : in respect to pitchy f oroe^ time^ and quality* Bat it is 
obvious euphony kas nothing to do with variations of pitchy 
any farther at least than this; that it requires the successions 
of pitch to he not monotonously uniform. This part of the 
fields however, is so entirely included within the province 
of harmony that it may here with propriety be wholly pass- 
ed over* 

Neither has euphony any thing to do with the time of 
sounds^ or quantity^ except so far as quantity is a constitu- 
ent of accent 

The onljp points to be considered here^ therefore, are force 
as it appears in accent^ and quality of sound. 

§ 254. Euphony requires the avoidance of such 
words and expressions as are difficult of utterance on 
account of the succession of unaccented syllables. 

There are many words in our language which it is difi&^ 
cult to enounce on account of the number of unaccented syt 
lables occurring in immediate succession^ as for instance^ 
meteorological 9 desultoriness^ imprecatory. Such words, 
so far as practicable, should be avoided in all elevated dis- 
course. They are^ for the most part, of Greek or Latin 
origin. 

Not only words but phrases having a number of unaccenW 
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sd Billables may be objectionable on this account. The 
phrase^ " The obstinacy of his undutiful son/' contains six 
unaccented syllables in succession^ and cannot well be pro- 
nounced without interposing a pause where the sense forbids. 
The following sentence from Tiliotson is liable to the same 
censure: 

'' When a man hath once forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity^ nothing will then serve his turn/' 

In reading it the voice labors^ and seeks to relieve itself 
by pausing slightly after *^ forfeited/' and also after *^ repu- 
tation." The pause supplies the accent that is missed. 

§ 255. Euphony requires, in the second place, that 
those words and phrases be avoided which are harsh 
and disagreeable in respect of quality of sound. 

The words of a language are faulty in euphony in respect 
of quality only by reason of derivation or composition. Eu- 
phony presides over the formation and development of lan- 
guage^ and watchfully guards against the introduction of 
offensive combinations either in roots or general forms of de- 
rivation and inflection. The radical words of all languages 
are hence euphonious. But it will sometimes happen that 
the general laws of derivation and composition will bring 
together vocal elements which, taken together, are harsh and 
difl&cult to utter. So, likewise, foreign words, containing 
elements not belonging to the indigenous tongue, may be 
difficult to pronounce, and, therefore, to a native ear be 
wanting in euphony. 

Farther, individual habits or physical defects may render 
certain combinations difficult which are not so to others of 
the same country. 

While occasionally such ofienses against euphony may 
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be raffered for the sake of force or clearness^ the ezcenirt 
repetition of them gives to style a forbidding character. 
The following sentences are exceptionable in this respect: 

Thou form'd'st me poor at first and keep'st me so. 

The hosts stood still in silent wonder fix'd. 

After the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. 

As far as respects the affairs of this world. 

For the peace and good of the church is not terminated in 
the schism less estate of one or two kingdoms. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF HARMONY — HARMONY PROPER. 

$ 256. Harmony in style respects the charactel 
of the sounds of words as expressions of thought ; and 
requires that they be such as, in the audible pronun* 
ciation of discourse, ^vill awaken agreeable emotions. 
$250. 

Harmony^ as a property of style, lies between euphony, 
which regards sounds as sounds merely, on the one side, 
and the suggestive properties of style, which regard the 
image presented to the mind by the word, on the other, as 
in a painting we readily discriminate between the pleasing 
nature of the colors as they affect the eye of a chi]d, and 
such a disposition of them as will express real objects; and 
•gain between this and the representation of character, which 
is fully appreciated only by a matured taste; or as^ in 

16 
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music^ we distioguiah between the sounds that a child 
as he runs hit fingers at random over the keys of a piano- 
forte and those which a master produces while, without 
designing to express a particular sentiment, be yet iostioei- 
tively obeys the fixed principles of melody and harmony> 
and again between these and the sounds which he elicits 
when intently bent on the expression of a sentim«nt^ sty we 
may distinguish between euphony and harmony^ and again- 
between harmony and those properties which are more 
directly founded on the thought to be expressed. We have 
in these several processes of art^ firsts the mere outward 
material^ — the color or the sound; secondly^ the body as the 
organized expression of an internal and spiritual principle, 
but regarded still as body addressed to the senses; and^ 
thirdly, the sentiment or thought revealed in the body. The 
fuller development of these diflerent classes of properties will 
indicate not only the fundamental grounds of distinction 
between them^ but also the practical utility of discrimina- 
ting between them in the study of style. 

$ 257. Harmony, in the wider sense, includes £fi«f- 
mofi$/ proper, Rf/thtn, and Mehd^y. 

This subdivision of harmony is founded on the distiao* 
tion of vocal utterances into those belonging to the four dif* 
ferent functions of voice, viz: pitch, force, time, and quality 
of voice. Pitch is the constituent of melody ; force and 
lime give accent — the constituent of rhythm; and quality 
of voice lies at the foundation of harmony proper. 

§ 258. Harmony Proper is founded on the quality 
of sounds, and requires that the succession of words in 
a sentence, in union with the thought which is ex- 
pressed, fall smoothly and gratefully on the ear. 

The quality of sounds can be regarded in style only so far 
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mm tlie elemental sounds^ of vrhich words are composed^ are 
concerned. In this respect^ — the character of the elemental 
sounds which enter into their structure^ different langnages 
differ ^eatly^ as well as the styles of different writers in 
tHe same language. While the Italian language^ thus^ has 
in its alphabet fewer vowels than the English^ yet the vowel 
^l^sounds have a great relative predominance in the actual 
^ structure of t)ie language as compared with the English. 
There are in English discourse but about three-fourths as 
many vowels as in Italian; that is^ while in an English 
sentence of eight hundred letters there are not far from three 
hundred vowels^ in an Italian sentence of as many letters 
there are nearly four hundred. The Italian language^ in 
harmonious effect^ differs from the English in this particular: 
that as composed of a larger portion of vowels^ it is more 
open, smooth and flowing; while the English has the pecu- 
liar strength 4nd expressiveness which a highly consonantal 
character imparts. 

There is^ moreover, a wide difference in the character of 
different consonants. Some have vocality^ others are mere 
aspirations. In some languages, also, the same consonant 
has less, in others more, of a proper consonantal character. 
The lower Germans are more open in their pronunciation, 
— that is, compress with less force the articulating organs 
in forming consonants, than the English. 

If it be borne in mind, now, that harmony never loses 
sight of the character of the thought to be expressed, it will 
at once be perceived that in respect to certain kinda of 
thought the peculiar alphabetic structure of our language 
will be more favorable to harmony, while in respect to 
others, it will be less so. The following lines from Cole- 
ridgo's ^ fly mn before Sunrise in the vale of Chamoutti/ 
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itrike the ear pleasantly and »cite the emotion of harmoay 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter deaths 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
Forever shattered, and the same forever! 

The sounds, however, particularly in the last two verses^ 
are far different ia quality^ from those in the following 
which are equally harmonious: 

"God!" sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds. 

Of a still different character are the following remark- 
ably harmonious lines from Gray's Elegy in a countrj 
Church-yard: 

The breezy call of incense- breathing morn. 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
. The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

The English language is peculiarly favorable to that 
species of harmony which may appear in union with 
strength and energy : the Italian to that which is combined 
with calm elevation and dignity as well as grace and 
elegance. 

The following are illustrations of this property of style in 
prose discourse: 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her divine 
master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to look on^ 
but when he ascended, and his apostles after him were laid 
asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who^ 
as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his con- 
spirators how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and 
scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever 
since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imita« 
ting |he careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
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of Osiris^ went up and down gathering up limb by limb 
■till M they could find them. We have not yet found th^em 
all^ nor ever shall do^ till her master's second coming: he 
shall bring together every joint and member, and shall 
mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness and per- 
fection.— Jfcfi'/^on. 

But so have I seen a harmless dove made dark with nn 
artificial light, and her eyes sealed and locked up with a 
little quill, soaring upward and flying with amazement, fear, 
and an undiscerning wing: she made towards heaven, but 
knew not that she was made a train and an instrument, to 
teach her enemy to prevail on her and all her defenceless 
kindred. So is a superstitious man; zealous and blind, 
forward and mistaken, he runs towards heaven, as he thinks^ 
but he chooses foolish paths; and out of fear takes any 
thing that he is told. — Jeremy Taylor. 

$ 259. Haraaony proper may be violated either by 
rough and harsh combinations of sounds in words ; 
or by an imperfect adaptation of the sounds to the 
particular character of the thought. 

Language, as the body of thought, should ever evince the 
presence of the organising principle generally, by assuming 
a form pleasing to the sense. There is beauty in a clear 
complexion, smooth skin, and nicely rounded features, as the 
proper expression of a sound mental condition. 

There is a beauty, too, entirely distinct from this, in the 
flashing eye of excited hope, the crimson flush of offended 
modesty, the languor and paleness of pining grief, as the 
expressions of the inward spirit. If they have a beauty in 
themselves, it is entirely lost in the greater and more absorb- 
ing beauty which they possess as mental expressions. So 
there is a harmony in the adaptation of language, as coii 
sisting of diverse sounds, to the particular thought to be ex- 
(pressed; to be distinguished from mere euphony, or the 
beauty of the sounds regarded as mere stunds, on the one 

16* 
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htLtkd, and from th« gcnerRl beauty which a perfect expres- 
sion of thought in language imparts^ on the other. 

The style of Barrow with all its excellencies is often faulty 

in respect to harmony. The following extracts are deficient 

in general smoothness. We feel in reading them that the 

expression does not flow in easy utterance of the thought. 

When sarcastical twitches are needful to pierce the thick 
skins of men^ to conceal their lethargic stupidity, to rouse 
them out of their drowsy negligence, then may they well be 
applied: whea plain deciarations will not enlighten people 
to discern the trutli aad weight of things^ and blunt arg-u^ 
ments will not penetrate to convince them or .persuade them 
to their duty; then doth reason freely resign its place to wit, 
allowing it to undertake its work of instruction and reproof. 

Their eminency of state, their affluence of wealth, their 
uncontrollable power, their exemption from common re- 
straints, their continual distractions and encumbrances by 
varieties of care and business, their multitude of obsequious 
followers, and scarcity of faithful friends to advise or reprove 
them, their having no obstacles before them to check their 
wills, to cross their humors, to curb their lusts and passions, 
are so many snares unto them: wherefore they do need 
plentiful measures of grace, and mighty assistances m 
God, to preserve them from tlie worst errors and sins; into 
which otherwise it is almost a miracle if they are not 
plunged. 

Archbishop Tillotson's style is also exceedingly defective 
in respect to harmony. The following is an extract: 

One might be apt to think at first view, that this parable 
was overdone, and wanted something of a due decorum ; it 
being hardly credible, that a man, after he had been so mer« 
cifully dealt withal^ as, upon his humble request, to have so 
huge a debt so freely forgiven, should, whilst the memory 
of so much mercy was fresh upon him, even in the very 
next moment, handle his fellow-servant, who had made the 
same humble request to him which he had done to his lord, 
with so much rou^sess and cruelty, for so inconsiderablr 
a sum. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HARMONY — RHYTHM. 

§ 260. Rhythm iii style is founded on accent ; and 
requires that the succession of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables be such as will produce an agreeable ef- 
fect on the ear in the pronunciation of the discourse. 

Among the ancients rhythm was regarded as the promi- 
nent thing in harmony of style; and much attention was 
given to it in the study of oratory. The structure of the 
Oreek and Latin languages admitted, to a much greater de* 
^ree than our own^ the application of the principles of 
rhythm to the formation of style. Yet in the English 
language rhythm plays an important part; and in no point 
are the writings of dilTerent men more easily distinguishable 
from one another than in respect to rhythm, nor is there 
scHrcely any other property more missed in oratory, when 
wanting. 

The ancient rhetoricians endeavored earnestly to ascertain 
and settle the laws of rhythm; that is, determine in what 
particular successions of accent, or in what feet oratorical 
rhythm consists. The endeavor seems to have been fruitless; 
as the results of their investigations were widely variant. 
Indeed, from the very nature of oratory as distinguished 
from poetry, and yet proceeding from a mind formed iu 
feeling and taste as well as in intelligence, aside from the 
nature of harmony as representing the form of expression 
yet as not independent of the thought expressed, we might 
have anticipated a failure in such an effort. The rugged 
oak, with its heavy, abrupt and open arms and its scanty 
ipray and folii^e has a harmony, so to speak, of its own; 
vkI there is^ too, a harmony peculiar to the willow with ita 
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long and slender branches and pendent foliage. The divers* 
character of the thought gives a diverse character to the 
rhythm. Strength and vehemeace delights in the frequeat 
concurrence of heavy accents; tenderness and familiarity 
avoid them. Yet the oak is not all heavy, jigged boughs^ 
nor the willow all twig and leaf. There are extremes !& 
both directions; and against these the following rules are 
given as the only ones which the nature of the case allows. 
It should be ever borne in mind that while there is such 
a thing as rhythm, it is ever determined by the character of 
the thought; else rhythm would be mere euphony. The 
rhythm of Demosthenes would not be rhythm in Cicero. 

§ 261. Rhythm forbids the excessive recurrence both 
of accented and also unaccented syllables. 

This rule is founded in the very nature of rhythm which 
is constituted of an intermixture of accented and unaccented 
syllables. A style that offends against this rule must be 
pronounced to be so far wanting in rhythm. The writino^s 
of Tillotson, generally characterized for want of harmony, 
furnish abundant exemplifications of this fault in style. It 
will be remarked in the following extracts from this, in 
many respects, excellent writer, that the ear demands a 
heavy accent on the italicised words so much that such an 
accent is thrown on a word which should not regularly re- 
ceive it. In this we find a proof that harmony ever re- 
spects the thought, and not the sound merely in which it is 
embodied. 

Consider that religion is a great and a long work; and 
asks so much time, that there is none left for the delaying 
of it. 

But then I say withal, that if these principles were banish- 
ed out of the world. Government would be far more diffi- 
cult than now it is, because it would want its firmest basis 
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ftad foandation; there would be ittfinitely more disorders in 
the worlds if men were restrained from injustice and violence 
only by humaac laws, and not by principles of conscience ^ 
and the dread of another world. 

If the word humane in this last extract be pronounced 
as it is here spelt, the ear will instantly detect the want of 
rhythm in the sentence. The offense is indeed so great 
that we cannot doubt the word was pronounced in the time 
of Tillotson as it is now with the accent on the first syllable, 
and that we have only conformed the orthography to the 
pronunciation. 

In striking contrast with the style of Tillotson in respect to 
all the oral properties, and particularly that of rhythm, is the 
style of Milton, of which the following are beautiful exem* 
plifications. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but straight conduct you to a hill- 
side, where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous 
and noble education, laborious indeed at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming. 

By a slight change in the rhythm without affecting the 
sense, this sentence may lose all its beauty. By substituting, 
for instance, in the last part of it ** at first" for "at the first 
ascent"; "on all sides" for "on every side"; and "sweet* 
for "charming," the rhythm is greatly marred; as will be 
aeen from a mere perusal of it as thus altered: 

I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education, laborious indeed at first, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds on 
both sides, that the harp of Orpheus was not more sweet. 

When a man hath been laboring the hardest labor in the 
deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in 
all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle 
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range<l^ scattered and defeated all objections in his way, 
calls oat his adversary into the plain, offers him the advan- 
tage of wind and sun^ if he please^ only that he luay try the 
matter by dint of argument; for his opponents then to skulk, 
to lay ambushments^ to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where the challenger should pass^ though it be ralor enough 
in soldiership^ is but weakness and cowardice in the iv^ars 
of truth. For who knows not that truth is strongs next to 
the Almighty? She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings, to make her victorious. Those are the shifts audi 
the defences that error uses against her power. — Of XTn^ 
licensed Printing. 

§ 262. Rhythm also forbids an excessive recurrence 
of metrical feet which shall suggest the suspicion that 
the speaker has become poet 

This is a fault in style into which immature writers are 
liable to fall; especially if accustomed much to the exclusive 
recitation of poetical compositions. While it implies a mu- 
sical car^ it is yet a fault of excess; and in pure oratory is 
inadmissible. The fault more commonly appears in the 
more elevated parts of discourse, when the speaker, as it 
were, absorbs the audience into himself, and imagines him- 
self no longer an orator, in address to others, but their 
mouth-piece in the mere utterance or pouring out of their 
common thoughts and feelings. As words of foreign origin 
do not readily fall in with those of native stock in rhythmi- 
cal harmony,* writers who are liable to this fault of excess 
in rhythm are generally characterised for their preference of 
Anglo-Saxon words. 

The following passage, from a popular author in the 

* In the last extract from Milton, it will be seen at once that 
<' ambushments " mars the rhythm. And in the next quotation, 
nnder this section, the phrase « assurances of immortality " is almost 
the only one that interrupts the poetical stmctoro. 
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fighter departments of literature might be reduced to (he 
form of regular blank verse. 

Then when the dusk of evening had come on^ and not a 
sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place — when the 
bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monument^ on 
pillar, wall, and arch^ and most of all, it seemed to them, 
upon her quiet grave — in that calm time, when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust 
before them — then, with tranquil and submissive hearts they 
turned away and left the child with God. Oh! it is hard 
to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will teach, but 
let no man reject it, for it is one that all must learn, and is 
a mighty, universal truth. When death strikes down the 
innocent and young, for every fragile form from which he 
lets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise in shapes 
of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world and bless it. 
Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such green 
graves, some good is born, some gentler nature comes. In 
the destroyer*s steps there spring up bright creations that 
defy his power, and his dark path becomes a Avay of light 
to heaven. 

§ 263. A correct or faulty rhythm appears most con- 
spicuous at the termination of sentences or phrases, as 
the character of a strain of music is most affected by 
the cadence. 

In the cadence of a sentence, or member of a sentence, is 
concentrated its entire musical effect. Hence, in the study 
of rhythm, the chief attention has been given to the con- 
struction of the cadence. 

The style of Addison owes its easy flow in a great 
measure to the fact that, while trochaic cadences, or such 
as end with an unaccented syllable, predominate, the heavy 
eflect of an invariable sameness is avoided by a due inter- 
speision of iambic endings. A spondaic cadence rarely 
occurs in the compositions of this author. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HARMONY — MELODY. 

$ 264 Melody is founded on pitch ; and requires 
that the phrases or members of a sentence be so con- 
structed and disposed tliat, in the pronunciation, the 
successions of pitch be pleasing to the ear. 

The term " fhelody/* as applied both to style in comp<^• 
sition and to elocution, has, for the most part, been used ia 
a vague and indeterminate sense. Its use in inusic is, 
however, fixed; and there is obviously every reason for pre* 
serving to it the same radical import in all its various appli' 
cations. In song, it denotes pitch in succession^ and i3 clearly 
distinguished from rhythm, which respects accent in success' 
ion. In elocution, we perceive the necessity of maintaining 
the same distinction, and need, for this purpose, the same 
precision in the distinct use of the terms. The same.neces* 
sity, likewise, exists in style. 

The exact relations of pitch to style are indicated in the 
fact that, in the oral delivery of discourse, the mutual de- 
pendence and connection of the particular constituents of the 
complex thought are expressed chiefly, although not exclu- 
sively, through the variations of pitch. While it belongs 
to elocution to define precisely what these variations are, Jt 
is the appropriate province of rhetoric to prescribe how the 
sentence shall be constructed so as to meet these qualities of 
an easy and agreeable elocution. 

More particularly, every constituent part of a complex 
thDught, or the expression of it in a particular phrase, has, 
in a correct elocution, a pitch of its own by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the other constituent parts. In passing 
from one p4irase to another, the voice changes its pitch for 
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purpose, often simply of making the transition^ and with 
no reference to any emphatic distinction. These successive 
ranges of pitchy given respectively to the several phrases^ 
may obviously be such as to be offensive to a musical ear. 
So fax, therefore^ as they are determined by the structure of 
the sentence^ they need to be regarded in style. 

But^ farther than this^ the relations between the constitu- 
ent thoughts are indicated^ in delivery^ chiefly^ by the pitch 
of the voice. If, accordingly^ the sentence be so constituted 
that these relations cannot appropriately be expressed with 
ease and agreeable effect under the limitations of the laws 
of vocal sounds^ it is so far faulty ; and the prevention or 
correction of the fault combs within the proper purview of 
rhetorical style. 

How far^ and in what particular respects^ the principles 
of melody in elocution may thus affect the style of discourse^ 
will be exhibited in the sections which follow. 

$ 265. Melody in style may be distinguished into 
two kinds ; the melody of proportioiij and the melo- 
dy of arrangement. 

A fault in melody may be either in the time of the varia* 
tions of pitchy — the variations being too rapid or the con- 
trary; or in the character of the variations themselves, being 
in their own nature unmusical. 

That species of melody which is founded on the time of 
the variations^ or what amounts to the same thing, on the 
length of the phrases, is denominated the melody of propor- 
tion. The melody of arrangement respects the character of 
the variations themselves, as judged by a musical standard. 

§ 266. TTie m£lody of proportion is founded on 
tjie relative length of the phrases or parts of a sen- 
tence ; and requires that the discourse be neither frag- 
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mentary and abrupt oa the one hand; nor on iks 
other, be made up of phrases too extended for easy 
elocution. 

The abrupt and fragmentary style is more tolerable in 
essays; and is more frequent in this department of writing. 
The following extract from Lord Bacon^ however excellent 
in other respects^ is deficient in melody. 

Studies serve for delight^ for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is io privateness and retiring; 
for ornament^ is in discourse; and for abOity, is in the 
judgment and disposition of business; for expert men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one by one, but 
the general counsels, and the plots and marshaling of af- 
fairs come best from those that are learned. To spend too 
much time in studies is sloth; to use them too much for or- 
nament, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their 
rules is the humor of a scholar : they perfect nature, and are 
perfected by experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at large, except thay be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, 
simple men admire, and wise men Use them; for they teach 
not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by observation. 

The opening sentence in Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
as well as the succeeding extract from Middleton, labor 
from being broken up by numerous qualifying clauses^ 

Though for no other cause, yet for this; that posterity 
may know we have not loosely, through silence, permitted 
things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for men's 
information extant thus much concerning the present state of 
the Church of God established amongst us, and their careful 
endeavor which would have upheld the same. 

And that it was not peculiar to the gift of languatge or 
tongues only, to be given at the moment of its exertion, hut 
common likewise to all the rest, will be shown, probably, 
on some other occasion, more at large in a particular tn% 
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tiiie^ which in already prepared by me^ on that subject-— 

Middletoii. 

The style of Ossiiin and of Young in his Night Thoiighto 
is also deficient in this species of melody. 

Leave^ blue-eyed Clatho^ leave thy hali. Behold that 
early beam of thine. The host is withered in its course. 
No further look — it is dark. Light trembling from the 
harp^ strike^ virgins^ strike the sound. No hunter he de- 
scends^ from the dewy haunt of the bounding roe. He 
bends not his bow on the wind^ or sends his gray arrow 
abroad. — Temora, B, v. 

Sense! take the rein; blind passion! drive us on; 
And Ignorance! befriend us on our way; 
Ye new, but truest patrons of our peace ! 
Yes, give the pulse full empire; live the brute. 
Since as the brute we die: the sum of man. 
Of Godlike man! to revel and to rot. 

Night Thoughts. 

The opposite fault of this kind may be exemplified in the 
following extracts irom John Howe: 

If we can suppose an offence of that kind may be of so 
heinous a nature and so circumstanced as that it cannot be 
congruous it should be remitted without some reparation to 
the prince and compensation for the scandal done to gov- 
ernment ; it is easy to suppose it much more incongruous it 
should be so in the present case. — Living Temple* 

And no doubt so large and capacious intellects may well 
be supposed to penetrate far into the reason and wisdom of 
his dispensations; and so not only to exercise submission in 
an implicit acquiescence in the unseen and only believed 
fitness of them, but also to take an inexpressible compla- 
cency and satisfaction in what they manifestly discern 
thereof^ and to be able to resolve their delectation in the 
works and ways of God into a higher cause and reason than 
the mere general belief that he doth all things well; viz: 
th^ immediate delightful view of the congruity and fitness 
of what ha does. — Ibid* 
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In this class of faults — those against melody of propoite 
tion, may be included, also, the joining together of dispro- 
portionately long and short members. The ear demands 
not only variety, but, also, a harmonized variety or propor- 
tion between the members of a sentence. The following 
sentence from Sterne is in this respect highly melodious: 

The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the recording 
angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word 
and blotted it out forever. 

By simply altering the length of one or two of the clauses^ 
the melody may be entirely destroyed through a mere change 
of proportion between the parts. This may be done by leav- 
ing out in the last clause the phrase '' upon the word," and 
also the word "forever^; thus, "and the recording angel^ 
as he wrote it, dropped a tear and blotted it out." 

§ 267. The Melody of Arrangement is founded 
on the variations of pitch which are requisite for ex- 
pressing the proper relations between the constituent 
parts of a complex sentence, or more directly on those 
relations themselves ; and requires that the sentence be 
so constituted that those relations maybe easily ex- 
pressed by the voice. 

It has been remarked, under § 264, that the vocal ex- 
pression of the relations between the diflerent parts or 
phrases of a complex sentence, or the grouping of speech^ 
> as it is called, is mainly effected by the function of pitch. In 
a melodious style, accordingly, the sentence must be so con- 
structed that these relations may be easily expressed; in 
other words, so that there may be no confusion in the indi« 
cation of the relations on the one hand, and no laborious 
effort be imposed on the voice in effecting this^ pn the other. 
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lu the following selections^ although the sentence! are 
more or less complex, they are yet so arranged that tbe re- 
lations between the parts are easily indicated by the voice; 
and the effect on the ear is consequently pleasing in a high 
degree. 

The first are from Dugald Stuart^ whose style in this re- 
spect is highly finished. 

The most trifling accident of scenery, it is evident, at 
least the most trifling to an unskilled eye, may thus possess 
in his estimation, a value superior to that which he ascribes 
to beauties of a far higher order. 

By simply transposing the second and third clauses of this 
sentence, the melodious flow is broken up and its music is 

lost. 

The nost triflisig accident of scenery, at least the most 
trifling to an unskilled eye, it is evident, may thus possess, 
in his e.'>timation, a value superior to that which he ascribes 
to beauts of a far higher order. 

If the one party should observe, for instance, to his com- 
panion that the minute parts of the tree, which the latter 
affirms to be the most remote; — that its smaller ramifica-* 
tions, its foliage and the texture of its bark are seen much 
more distinctly than the corresponding parts of the other; 
he could not fail in immediately convincing him of the in- 
accuracy of his estimate. 

In this sentence the leading thought is placed last. The 
voice, accordingly, in pronouncing it, naturally rises to a 
higher pitch and swells into a larger volume; and thus 
leaves upon the ear at the close an agreeable fulness and 
force of sound. At the s^|n^ time, the less important ex- 
planatory and ipo4ifying elapses are so thrown in, as both 
to break yp th^ pionotoi^oii^ness of a direct assertion, and 
alsa to furnish the proper occasion of a pleasing variety in 
^e suppess^on; pf pitch. Change the order of almost any 

J7* 
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two numbers of the sentence and tbe melody wil! be d6- 

strojed. 

The style of Addison is more direct and less diversified 

with dependent modifying clauses. It exhibits this species 

of melody^ — that of arrangement in the disposition of the 

leading thought in the sentence; which is generally so placed 

ua, in a reading correctly adapted to the sense^ to leave the 

ear impressed with an agreeable elevation and body of 

sound. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings that 
have adorned the several countries of the world. It is this 
which has set men at work on temples and public places of 
worship^ no( only that they mighty by the magnificence of 
the buildings invite the Deity to reside within it, but that 
such stupendous works might, at the same time, open the 
mind to vast conceptions, and fit it to Converse with the 
divinity of the place. — Spectator, 

It seeks not to bereave or destroy the body; it seeks to 
save the soul by humbling the body^ not by imprisonment 
or pecuniary mulct, much less by stripes or bonds or disin- 
heritance, but by fatherly admonishment and christian re* 
buke, to cast it into godly sorrow whose end is joy and in- 
genuous bashfuiness to sin. If that cannot be wrought, 
then as a tender mother takes her child and holds it over the 
pit with scaring words, that it may learn to fear where 
danger is; so doth excommunication as dearly and as freely, 
without money, use her wholesome and saving terrors. 
She is instant; she beseeches; by all the dear and sweet 
promises of salvation she entices and woos: by all the 
threatenings and thunders of the law and rejected gospel, 
she charges and adjures: this is all her armory, her muni- 
tion, her artillery : then she awaits with long-sufferance and 
yet ardent zeal. — Milton, 

Of Law there can be no less acknowledged, than that her 
ieat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world; all things in heaven and earth do her homage,* the 
rery least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men and creatures 
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1^ >7kat condition soever^ though each in different sort and 
manner^ yet all with uniiurm consent^ admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy. — Hooker, 

§ 268. Faults in respect to the melody of arrange 
ment are either in the adoption of the loose, in prefer- 
ence to the periodic structure of a sentence, or of the 
parenthetical as opposed to the compact structure. 

The periodic and the compact structure is as favorable to 
clearness and to energy^ as to melody ; and hence it will be 
again treated of in the chapters on those properties of style. 
It has a more intimate and vital connection^ however^ with 
melody; since a sentence may be perspicuous or energetic 
which is not periodic in its structure^ whereas this structure 
is indispensable to melody. 

$ 969. A PERIODIC STRUCTURE is one in which 
the leading thought of the sentence is presented in the 
closmg member. 

A LOOSE STRUCTURE, Rs opposed to the periodic, 
is one in which the sentence terminates with one or 
more dependent clauses. 

This definition is given in preference to that adopted by 
Dr. Campbell and after him by Dr. Whately, which is as 
follows: ''A period is a complex sentence in which the 
meaning remains suspended till the whole is finished." It 
is easy to construct a sentence which shall be exceedingly 
loose while it yet accords precisely with this definition. 
For example: '^One party had given their whole attention, 
during several years, to the project not only of enriching 
themselves and impoverishing the rest of the nation; but, 
also, by these and other means, establishing their dominion 
under the government and with the favor of a family who 
were foreigners that they might easily believe they were 
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established on the throne by the good-will and strengili of 
this party alone." This sentence must be denominated ex- 
ceedingly loose^ and yet^ to apply Dr. CaropbelFs criteriooj 
there is no '^ place before the end^ at which^ if you make a 
stop^ the construction of the preceding part will render it a 
complete sentence." 

Why the periodic structure is favorable to melody may be 
seen in the fact^ that the leading thought being presented in 
whole or in part in the closing member^ that member must 
receive vocal distinction in the enunciation^ which is indi- 
cated by the pitch; and consequently the sentence closes 
with a full and strong impression on the ear. In a loose 
sentence^ on the contrary^ ending with a dependent clause^ 
the voice is abated upon it^ and the effect is analogous to 
that of ending a strain of music on some other than the key- 
note. 

Examples of a periodic structure are given under $326. 

The following are instances of a loose structure: 

And here it was often found of absolute necessity to in- 
fluence or cool the passions of the audience^ especially at 
Rome^ where Tully spoke; and with whose writings young 
divines^ I mean those among them who read old authors, 
are more conversant than with those of Demostlienes ; who, 
by many degrees, excelled the other, at least as an author. — 
Swift, 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find in the writings of a 
reputable author, a sentence more loosely constructed than 
this. The leading thought terminates with the first mem- 
ber; and there are five modifying clauses appended, at each 
of which the voice seems ready to rest, but is called up 
anew by another connective bringing in a new member. 
While it is not destitute of clearness or strength, it is ex« 
ceedingly difficult to express the relations between the mem* 
bers by any pleasing management of the voice 
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The following stanza from Byroo^ whose poetry is not 
remarkable for this kind of properties^ is also exceedingly 
loose^ while not wanting in other qualities of an elegant 
diction: 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves^ 
Dewy with nature^s tear-drops^ as they pass^ 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unreturniog brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them^ but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
the Restoration; and, from infecting our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our languoge: which last was not like to be 
much improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of King Charles the Second ; either such who had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether conver- 
sant in the dialect of those fanatic times; or young men, 
who bad been educated in the same company ; so that the 
courts which used to be the standard of propriety and cor- 
rectness of speech, was then, and I think hath ever since 
continued, the worst school in England for that accomplish- 
ment; and so will remain till better care be taken in the 
education of our young nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness. -Swift 

The first could not end his learned treatise without a 
panegyric of modern learning and knowledge in comparison 
of the ancient; and the other falls so grossly into the cen- 
sure of the old poetry and preference of the new, that I 
could not read either of these strains without indignation, 
which no qualify among men is so apt to raise in one as 
self-sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride and 
ignorance of mankind. — Temple, 

§ 270. An antithetic structure, so far as it is peri- 
odic, is peculiarly favorable to this kind of melody. 
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Where the main member of the antithesis, or that to 
which the writer wishes to give peculiar prominence^ is 
placed last^ the antithesis is periodic^ and so far melodious. 
Where this order is reversed, the melody is marred or de- 
stroyed. The following extract has this quality in a high 
degree, although the members are too uniformly short to 
give it the highest melodious effect. 

If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers 
and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they 
felt assured they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them. — 
Macaulay, 

$ 271. Parenthetical sentences are opposed to 
melody, when the parentheses are of excessive length, 
or when parentheses are included within other paren- 
theses. 

The reason* of this is that when the parenthetical part is 
long^ a great part of the sentence must be pronounced with 
an abatement of the voice; and when parentheses are inclu- 
ded within parentheses, the voice, in the endeavor to express 
the relations correctly, sinks too far for melodious effect. 

The following sentences are faulty in this respect. 

For we here see, that before God took any people to be 
peculiar to him, from the rest of men, the reason which he 
gives, why his spirit should not always strive with man, in 
common (after an intimation of his contemptible meanness, 
and his own indulgence towards him notwithstanding, and 
instance given of his abounding wickedness in those days) 
was, because ^ all the imaginations of the thoughts of his 
heart were only evil continually." — John Howe; Living 
Temple. 

Yet because it may be grateful when we are persuaded 
that things are so, to fortify (as much as we can) that per* 
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saasion^ and because our persuasion concerning those attrn 
bates of God will be still liable to assault unless we acknow« 
ledge him every where present; (nor can it well be coin 
ceivable otherwise, how the influence of his knowledge^ 
power and goodness can be so universal as will be thought 
necessary to infer a universal obligation to religion;) it will 
be therefore requisite to add somewhat concerning his omni« 
presence^ or because some^ that love to be very strictly criti- 
cal, will be apt to think that term restrictive of his presence 
to the universe^ (as supposing to be present is relative to 
somewhat one may be said present unto^ whereas they will 
say without the universe is nothing,) we will rather choose 
iQ call it immensity. — Id. 

A very common variety of faults of this class occurs 
where^ by the interposition of a long parenthetical dau9e> 
a just reading must throw an excessive Btress on a portion 
of the sentence. 

Thus in the following sentence^ the subject ^'they" being 
separated from its verb, requires a heavy accent followed by 
a pause which destroys the melody. 

They^ going about to work a righteousness of their own^ 
are not wise. 

\¥hich, as it standeth with christian duty in some cases, 
so in common affairs to require it were most un£t 

Who, aiming only at the height of greatness and sensu« 
ality^ hath in tract of time reduced so great and goodly a 
fart of the world to that lamentable distress and servitude, 
9nder which, to the astonishment of the understanding be- 
holders^ it now faints and groans. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE SUGGESTIVE PROPERTIES OP STTLK. 

$ 272. The suggestive properties of style in- 
clude those that are founded on the relationship be- 
tween the sound and the thought, and those that are 
founded on the relationship between the object that 
represents the thought and the thought. The former 
may be denominated the imitative ; the latter, the sym- 
bolical properties of style. 

It was observed, in treating of the nature of language, 
§ 246, that language is representative or suggestive in its 
nature in a two-fold respeet. In the first place, a sensible 
object is taken to represent the thought, if abstract, and in 
the second place, a sound or word is applied as indicative of 
that object, or of the mental state itself. Hence the ground 
of distinguishing these two varieties of suggestive properties. 

$ 273. The properties of voice on which the sugges- 
tive qualities of style are founded, are those of quality 
and time ; pitch and force, except as the latter is con 
nected with accent, not admitting any consideration ir 
this department of style. 

$ 274. Words regarded as sounds are imitative of 
three different classes of thoughts : 1. sensations ot 
sounds; 2. other sensations analogous to those of 
sound ; 3. mental states analogous to these sensations. 

$ 275. All languages contain words which, in their 
very structure as composite sounds, more or less per 
fectly resemble in quality, as soft or harsh, &c., the 
sounds which tht i designate. Such are, in our owft 
language, hiss^ burtc, niunmtr, gurgle, dash, rattle^ 
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The foHowing extracts are familiar exemplification! of ttie 
l>eautj and force imparted to style by the adaptation of ib§ 
sounds to the objects represented : 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night 'mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of time-disparting towers^ 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dashed 
Rattling around^ loud thundering to the moon.-*-Z)yeri 

Loud sounds the air^ redoubling strokes on strokes; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown^ 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Pop^s Iliad. 

§ 276. Not only single words but the entire struc- 
ture of the sentence may bear a resemblance to the 
sound represented. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Pope: Essay on Criticism, 

What! like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce. 
With arms, and George, and Brunswick crowd the verse^ 
Rend with tremendous sounds your ears asunder. 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder? 
Then all your muse's softer art display. 
Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay. 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And sweetly flow through all the royal line. — Id : Sat I. 

§ 277. In so far as the sensations of sound resemble 
in their effects on the mind, or in other relations, those 
of the other senses, words, regarded merely as sounds, 
may be imitative of them also. 

In this case, the imitation is not direct, as in the use of 

■ounds: but only indirect, as it is not founded immediateK' 

18 
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on the qualities of the sensation; but on the relations. Thii 
analogy between the sound and the object represented greatly 
assists the impression to be made in the representation. 

Of the sensations susceptible of this analogous imitation 
in style^ those of sight are the most common; and of the 
latter class^ those of motion. 

Here the imitation is more frequently effected by connec- 
ted than by single words. The following will serve as ex- 
emplifications: 

Deep in those woods the black-cap and thrush still hooted 
and clang unweariedly : she heard also the cawing of crows^ 
and the scream of the loon; the tinkle of bells^ the lowing 
of cows and the bleating of sheep were distinctly audible. 
Her own Robin, on the Butternut below, began his long, 
sweet, many-toned carol; the tree-toad chimed in with its 
loud trilling chirrup; and frogs from the Pond and Mill 
Brook, eroded, chubbed and croaked. — Margaret. 

While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack or the barn-door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 

Milton; UAllegro^ 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound. 
Over some wide watered shore. 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Id,; 11 Penseroso* 

With easv course 
The vessels glide; unless their speed he stopped 
By dead calms, that oft lie on these smooth seas, 
When every zephyr sleeps. 

$ 278. Mental states, in so far as they raay be con- 
ceived of as analogous to the sensations of sound, may 
also be imitated in language. 

The range of ^his species of imitation is very wide; tb 
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though the imitation is less direct and obvioiu than in the 

otlier species. As all those words in language which denote 

mental states as well as all abstract terms were^ originally^ 

expressive only of objects of sense^ and could be transferred 

to this abstract use only on condition of a correspondence 

l>etween the world of thought and the world of sense^ we 

might rationally expect that language would furnish fre^ 

quent instances of this species of imitation. In point of fact^ 

we find that in able writers the style is ever colored by the 

mental state. Anger^ kindness^ vehemence, gentleness^ anr* 

tiie like^ have> each^ a language^ a style of expression pecu 

liar to themselve^l And this peculiarity of expression is to 

be traced in the character of the language regarded as a 

complication of sound merely. The following will serve as 

illustrations of this correspondence in the sound to the sense: 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells^ 
^ Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 
And e?er-musing Melancholy reigns. 

Pope: Eloise io Ahelard. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale melancholy sat retired. 
And from her mild sequestered seat 
In notes by distance made more sweet. 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive tout. 

Collins: Ode to the Passions. 

But O, how altered was its sprightlier tone. 

When cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulders flung. 

Her buskins gemmed with morning daw. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. — Ittid* 

Haste thoe. Nymph, and bring with theo 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. 
Nods and hecks and wreathed smil^. 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheeky 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides^ 
And Laughter holding both his sides^ 
Come, and trip it as you go^ 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty. 

Milton: U Allegro, 

Nor shall the wisdom, the moderation, the christian piety, 
the constancy of our nobility and commons of England be 
ever forgotten, whose calm and temperate connivance could 
sit still and smile out the stormy bluster of men more auda- 
cious and precipitant than of solid and deep reach^ till their 
own fury had run itself out of breath, assailing by rash and 
heady approaches the impregnable situation of our liberty 
and safety, that laughed such weak enginery to scorn, such 
poor drifts to make a national war of a surplice f rabble, a 
iippet scuffle, — Milton: Reformation in England, 

To this class of properties may be referred the grammati- 
cal figures of paronomasia and alliteration. These figures 
owe their peculiar beauty to the fact that in using them the 
speaker indicates a controlling reference to the nature of lan- 
guage as consisting of sounds, — the sound of the word 
suggesting the use of them. 

§ 279. The Paronomasia is the use of words 
which differ in sense but are similar in sound ; as^ 
Amantes sunt amentes. — Terence, 

The PUN is sometimes regarded as a species of paronomn- 
sia. It differs from it in this respect; that it is the use of 
a word in a two-fold sense, as, 

"A second Thomas, or, at once^ 

To name them all^ another Dunce;^ 

where allusion is made to two celebrated scholastic metaphj^ 
sicians^ Thomas Aquinas a«d John Duns Scotus. 
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Lastly^ he has resolved ^ that neither person nor cause 
tfhall improper him/ I may mistake his meaning, for the 
^vsrord ye hear is ' improper.* But whether, if not a person, 
yet a good parsonage or impropriation, brought out for him, 
"would not ' improper ' him, because there may be a quirk 
in the word, I leave it for a canonist to resolve. — Milton. 

And thus ends this section, or rather dissection of him- 
self, short ye will say, both in breath and extent, as in our 
own praises it ought to be. — Jd. 

$ 280. Alliteration is the use of several words 
in succession beginning with the same letter ; as, O 
Tite, tuta Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliste. — Ennius. 

Then while the honor thou hast got 

Is spick-^nd-span new, piping hot. — Hudibrds, 

Already doubled is the cape, the bay 
Receives the prow, that proudly spurns the spray. 

Byron, 

Anglo-Saxon poetry was mainly distinguished from prose 
by a regular alliteration. Hence alliteration continued to 
be a prominent characteristic in early English poetry. It 
abounds in Spencer. 

But direful deadly black both leaf and bloom. 
Fit to adorn the dead and deck the dreary tomb. 

She, of naught afraid. 
Through woods and wasteness wide him daily sought. 

" The lion, lord of every beast in field,'' 

Quoth he, *' his princely puissance doth abate,'' &c. 

$ 281. Woitls are symbolical when they desig- 
nate sensible objects or scenes which symbolize or 
image forth the sense. 

Words generally, as before observed, are originally sym- 
bolical, when used to denorte abstract notions. The sensible 

object or scene is taken as the mirror of the thought to be 

18* 
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conveyed. How the mind is enabled to discern the thought 
fn this reflection^ whedier by some analogy of the scene or 
object to the thought^ as^ for instance^ a similarity in the 
effect upon the mind^ or by association or otherwise^ it is 
not necessary here to explain. It is sufficient to note the 
fact that sensible scenes and objects do reflect abstract 
thoughts; and especially ivhen^ as in language^ the attention 
b set to discern the thought revealed in the symbol. 

The peculiar force and beauty imparted to style by this 
use of words may be accounted for^ in part at leasts by 
several distinct considerations. Firsts this use of words is in 
accordance with the proper nature of language. Language^ 
.originally and properly^ is not a mere collection of arbitrary 
signs^ like those of algebra^ which in themselves import 
nothing. Words are more like the diagrams of geometry, 
in which, without previous explanation, may be perceived 
the truth of the proposition which they severally exemplify. 
Although, in the process of language, it becomes more and 
more like algebraic signs and less and less symbolical and 
picture-like, it yet retains to a greater or less extent this 
original characteristic; and so far as language is used in 
accordance with its primitive and uncorrupted nature, it 
pleases and impresses. 

Secondly, in this use of language, the imagination is 
directly addressed and put in play. The hearer fixes his eye 
on the sensible object or scene, and his imagination forms 
the picture of the thought He thus becomes himself a 
creative artist; and the forms, to which his own imaginiH 
tion gives birth, gratify at once the instinctive dotings of 
paternity and the love of originating, inherent in our nature. 
Interpreting a mere language of signs, where words only , 
stand for ideas and do not represent them through sensible 
ohiects, is, on the other hand, a dull exercise of memoiy 
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If the language of modern civilization^ in which science pre* 
Tails over poetry^ is more precise^ more exact and unambigu« 
ovLs, it is yet less pleasing and less impressive than the rich 
imagery and life of earlier dialects. It is the high preroga- 
tive of an accomplished speaker to unite the precision of the 
modern with the vivid beauty and force o^ the primitive 
diction. 

$ 282. In the selection of words with a view to this 
beauty of style, the more specific are to be preferred to 
the more generic. 

In the following extract from Mr. Sheridan's Speech 
against Hastings^ it will be apparent that^ instead of the spe- 
cific or individual objects which are so forcibly presented to 
the raind in it^ and by which the sentiment is so vividly 
communicated, the whole thought might be as fully and 
accurately exhibited in more generic language, but the force 
and richness of the expression would be lost. 

It is true he did not direct the guards, the famine, and the 
bludgeons; he did not weigh the fetters, nor number the 
lashes to be inflicted on his victims: but yet he is equally 
guilty as if he had borne an active and personal share in 
each transaction. 

The thought would have been as fully conveyed if he had 
simply said, " It is true he did not give out the orders for the 
arrest and the torture of his victims; nor himself carry 
these orders into execution: but yet," &c. 

§ 283. It is necessary, further, in securing this 
property to style, that truth to the actual object or 
scene used to symbolize the thought, be strictly ob- 
served. 

This implies exactness in the particular delineatioiw 
and congruousness in the parts of a complex object. 
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In the following extract the mind labors to conceive the 
representation in consequence of being unable to unite the 
incongruous features of the heterogeneous objects presented. 

Though in their corrupt notions of divine worship, thej 
are apt to multiply their gods, yet this earthly devotion ia 
seldom paid to' above one idol at a time, whose ear they 
please with less murmuring and much more skill than when 
they share the lading or even hold the helm. 

The following are examples of an opposite character in 
this respect, in which the sensible representation is exact 
and congruous throughout: 

For truth, I know not how, hath this unhappiness fatal 
to her, ere she can come to the trial and inspection of the 
understanding: being to pass through many little wards and 
limits of the several affections and desires, she cannot shift 
it, but must put on such colors and attire as those pathetic 
handmaids of the soul please to lead her in to their queen; 
and if she find so much favor with them, they let her pass 
in her own likeness; if not, they bring her into the presence 
habited and colored like a notorious falsehood. And con- 
trary, when any falsehood comes that way, if they like the 
errand she brings, they arc so artful to counterfeit the very 
shape and visage of truth, that the understanding, not being 
able to discern the fucus which these enchantresses with 
such cunning have laid upon the features sometimes of truth, 
sometimes of falsehood interchangeably, sentences for the 
most part one for the other at the. first blush, according to 
the subtle imposture of these sensual mistresses that keep the 
ports and passages between her and the object.— jMfV/o7*. 

So is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of a man. It Jays 
the foundation of a holy resolution, and strengthens it with 
vows and arts of persecution; it raises up the walls, — 
sacraments, and prayers, reading and holy ordinances. 
And holy actions begin with a slow motion, and the build* 
jng stays, and the spirit is weary, and the soul is naked and 
exposed to temptation, and in the days of storm takes in 
every thing that can do it mischief; and it is faint and sick. 
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listless and tired^ a ad it stands till its own weight weariea 
the foiindatioa^ and then declines to death and sad disorder. 

/. Taylor. 

Nor in our prosperity^ our affluence of good things^ our 
possession of common^ should we be unmindful of him who 
relieved us in our straits^ who supplied our wants^ sustained 
our adversity^ who redeemed us from Egypt^ and led us 
through the wilderness. A succession of new and fresh be- 
nefits should not^ as among some savages the manner is for 
the young to make away the old^ supplant and expunge 
ancient ones^ but make them rather more dear and venerable 
to us. Time should not weaken or diminish, but rather 
confirm and radicate in us the remembrance of God's good- 
ness: to render it, as it doth gold and silver, more precious 
and more strong. — Barrow* s Sermons. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OF THE GRAMMATICAL PROPERTIES OF STYLE. 

§ 284. The grammatical properties of style may be 
distributed into three species, according as they respect 
the forms of words, their connection, or their mean- 
ing. 

The departments of grammar which respectively treat of 
these several species are Etymology, Syntax, and Lexico- 
graphy. Etymology presides over the words introduced 
into the language and the forms which they take; syntax, 
over the arrangement and relations of words; and lexico- 
graphy assigns to thorn their meaning. The several species 
of the gramm'itical pr'^perties of style are founded, accord- 
^°g^y^ OQ these departments of grammar, and derive from 
t^6J3 their regulative principles 
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Inasmuch as tbese £^rpii?roat?ca) y rinciplts arc fixed and 
ioiperative^ the observance if them ia style is indispeasable. 
Hence it is mor? convenient to consider these properties in 
their negative aspect; and to exhibit them not in the forms 
in which^ as observed^ they impart beauty to discoarse^ but 
in which^ as they are disregarded^ the discourse becomes 
thereby faulty. 

Before illustrating the several faults against grammatical 

purity in- style^ it becomes necessary to ascertain the staiH 

dard of purity. Numerous and weighty authorities deter- 

miae this to be good use. The language of Horace is: 

Usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 

Quintilian only says use is the most certain rule: Ger 
tissima regula in consuetudine. 

Dr. Campbell is earnest in maintaining that use is neces- 
sarily the sole criterion. 

It has been before observed^ $ 246, that grammatical 
science is either abstract or historical. The laws of thought^ 
on the one hand^ and the laws of articulate sounds^ on the 
other^ impose certain necessary conditions on the formation 
of language. These laws being given^ it may be determin- 
ed beforehand^ to a certain extent, what must be the pro* 
per ties of language^ or, in other words, the principles of 
grammar. No use can be characterised as good that vio- 
'lates these universal principles of language. 

But, again, there is such a thing as grammatical science, 
regarded as historical, and founded on inductive grounds. 
There are in every language certain general laws which 
control and regulate its development. There are general 
principles of etymology and syntax; violations of which 
must be regarded as faults. It is true that sometimei 
the different principles that preside over the formation o' 
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l&ii^iiage come in collision with one another, and thus 
grammatical rules frequently have exceptions. The prin- 
ciples of euphony, thus, frequently, occasion deviations from 
the common laws of derivation. So, likewise, more purely 
rlietorical or logical principles modify the operation of pro- 
per grammatical rules. Such exceptions are not, however^ 
properly violations of the laws of language. Now no "use** 
can be allowed to transgress these general principles. If 
grammatical monstrosities by any mishap exist, a correct 
taste will shun them, as it does physical deformities in the 
arts of design. 

Back then of use we have both the abstract principles of 
universal language, and also the inductive principles of par- 
ticular languages, as guides and criteria of grammatical 
purity. By these principles use itself must be tried. 

Good use is, therefor'e, only a proximate and presump- 
tive test of purity. While generally its decisions are authori- 
tative, they admit, in their nature, of being questioned, and 
must themselves submit to higher authority. The expres- 
sions " nowadays " and " had have gone " have all the pre- 
scribed characteristics of good use; ^ reputable, national, 
and present." No one can rationally deny, however, that 
in elevated discourse at least one is a barbarism and the 
other a solecism. We may accordingly lay down the prin- 
ciple which regulates this matter as it is expressed in the 
following section. 

§ 285. The standard of grammatical purity 
is to be found proximately in good use ; but ultimately 
in the fixed principles of grammsitical science, that is, 
m the principles of etymology, syntax, and lexicog- 
raphy. 

i 286. That use alone is to be regarded as good 
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which possesses the foUowinj^ characteristics, viz : thai 
it is national, as opposed to provincial and technical ; 
reputable, or sanctioned by the best authors; and 
present, as opposed to what is obsolete. 

$ 287. Offenses against grammatical purity may be 
distributed in reference to their occasions into the fol- 
lowing species, viz : 

1. Archaism, or obsolete use ; 

3. Provincialism, or the use of what is not national, 
or confined to a district or province ; 

2. Idiotism, or the use which is confined to an indi- 
vidual ; 

4. Technicality, or use peculiar to a sect or trade ; 

5. Alieiiism, or use derived from a foreign language. 
It is to be remarked that each of these species includes 

.ffenses against all the departments of grammar^ whether 
otymology^ syntax, or lexicography. An archaism, thus, 
may either be a barbarism, solecism, or impropriety. 

$ 288. A fault in respect to the settled forms of 
words, that is, an offense against the etymology of a 
language, is denominated a Barbarism. 

§ 289. A barbarism may lie in the use of a radical 
word not sanctioned by the etymology of a language ; 
or in an unauthorized mode of deriving, inflecting, or 
compounding words. 

Tlie English language admits more freely the introduc- 
tion of new radical words than most other languages. 
Words of Latin or Greek origin it receives without hesi- 
tancy; and subjects them in the process of naturalizing to 
but trifling modifications. So common has this adulteration 
of the language been, that a barbarism of this species ii 
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luurdly reckoned a fault, aud the preservation of a pure 
Anglo-Saxon style has consequently become a poBiti?e 
excellence. 

The following are barbarisms in respect to the use of 
words not authorized: approbate^ eventuate^ heft^ jeopar* 
dize^ missionate^ preventative^ reluctate, repetitious, peek 
for pccp; numerosity^ effloxion^ inchoation; anon^ behovey 
erowhilei whenaS; peradyenture, obligate, memorize; bating^ 
pending, hearken. 

Barbarisms in inflection: Stricken* for struck, het for 
heated, pled for pleaded, lit for lighted, provenf for proved, 
had'nt ought for ought not, had rather have gone for would 
rather have gone, have drank for have drunk, haye began. 

Barbarisms in derivation : Deputize, happify, firstly for 
first, illy for ilL 

Barbarisms in compound toords: Sidehill^ for hill-side, 
sundown I for sunset, fellow-countrymen for countrymen, 
eelfisame. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

The court of Augustus has not wore off the manners of the 
republic. — Hu m e* 

I had no sooner drank^ but I found a pimple rising in my 
forehead. — Tatler. 

Which some philosophers, not considering so well as I, 
have mistook to be different in their causes. — Swift. 

I easily foresee, that, as soon as I lay down my pen^ this 
nimble spectator will have stole it. — Id. 

The queen, whom it highly imported that the two 
monarchs should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 

* Poetic use. Many words are admissible in poetry which must 
be pronoanced barbarisms in prose. 

i-Technical use. 

I CoUoquial Qse. 

19 
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The hauteur of Florio was very disgracious^ and difgufi' 
ed both his friends and strangers. 

$ 290. A fault in respect to the settled arrangemeat 
or construction of words in a sentence, or an offense 
against the syntax of a language is denominated a 
Solecism. 

It is obvious from the definition that a solecism may be 
committed in respect to any one of the various principles 
of syntax. The following will suffice as exemplifications 
under the more generic heads: 

1. In the use of adjectives: ^ the most extreme,'* 
** most straitest," "more prtferable." 

2. In the use of nouns and pronouns: 

a. In concord; ''Each will vibserve their turn," for his 
turn"; "If any one transgresses, let them be," &c.; "At 
Smith's the bookseller.'* 

i. In government; " I supposed it to be he,'* for '' to be 
him.'' 

3. In the use of verbs: 

a. In concord; ''The amount of all the expenditures and 
disbursements far exceed,'' &c. ; '' He dare not do it," for 
"dares,-" ''Would to God," for "Would God."* 

4. In the use of conjunctives, including conjunctions 
proper and relatives, 

"He told the same story as you/' for ** that you"; 
" Equally as/' for " equally with "; 
** Neither flatter or contemn the rich," for ^' nor*^^ 
^No more is meant but that," for " than*'; 

* Dr. Campbell attributes the introdaction of this Bolecism to an 
Improper imitation of the French expression *<Flat a Dieii.** 
*< Would God," as equivalent to << I wish, or pray, that God wonid," 
is the preferable form. 
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^Pewons will not believe but what** for *' but thai**; 

''Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple." 

5* In the use of prepositions: * 

** She is free of pain/' for "from pain *' ; 

'' In pursuance to the '' ; 

* By the observing these precepts," for "o/ these prec.pts." 
6* In the use of adverbs: 

Second, third, &c., for secondly, thirdly, &a« 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Removing the term from Westminster, sitting the Paiw 
liament, was illegal. — McLcaulay, 

We need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of God. 

Bently. 

I shall endeavor to live hereafter suitable to a man in my 
station. — Addison, 

He behaved himself conformable to that blessed example. 

Sprat. 

I can never think so very mean of him. — Bently. 

The chiefest of which was known by the name of Archon 
among the Grecians — Dryden, 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has prevailed 
on several gentlemen to write some explanatory notes, for 
the goodness of which he is not to answer, having never 
seen any of them, nor intends it, till they appear in print. 

Swift. 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an uneasy 
sensation, and brings always with it a mixture of concern 
and compassion. — Fielding. 

Base, ungrateful boy! miserable as I am, yet I cannot 
cease to love thee. My love even now speaks in my resent* 
ment. I am still your father^ nor can your usage form my 
heart anew. — Goldsmith, 

* For other examplei, see under improprieties. Regarded in one 
light these faults are solecisms ; in other words, one view of language 
would place them in the sphere of syntax; another, in the sphere of 
lexicography. 
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But the temper^ as well as knowledge^ of a modern Idato' 
rian, require a more sober and temperate language. — Gibbon. 

Neither death nor torture were sufficient to subdue the 
minds of Cargill and his intrepid followers. — Fox. 

Each of these words imply some pursuit or object relior 
quished. 

'Tis observable that every one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment. — Bently. 

Magnus^ with four thousand of his supposed accomplices^ 
were put to death. — Gibbon, 

These feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris^ whom 
(he Greeks called Dionysius^ and is the same with Bacchus. 

SwifU 

Whether one person or more was concerned in the bus- 
iness was not ascertained. 

Those sort of favors do real injury under the appearance 
of kindness. 

Every person^ whatever be their station^ is bound by the 
duties of morality and religion. 

He dare not do it at present^ and he need not. 

Whether he will or no, I care not. 

We do those things frequently that we repent of after- 
wards. 

Many persons will not believe but what they are free 
from prejudices. 

One of his clients, who was more merry than wise, stole 
it from him one day in the midst of his pleading; but he 
had better have let it alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. 

Addison. 

I am equally an enemy to a female dunce or a female 
pedant. — Ooldsm ith. 

King Charles, and more than him, the duke and the 
Popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes. — Bo- 
lingbroke. 

The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet, mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear. — Atterbury. 

He whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from 
protecting the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually 
delights to blast the sweetest flowers in the garden of Hope. 

Hawk^Sttorihf 
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Neither of them are rematlLable for prediioa. — Btmhr* 

In proportion as either of these two qualities are vantiflg* 
the language is imperfect — Addison, 

I had no sooner drank than I found a pimple rising in my 
forehead. — TaiUr» 

In this respect^ the seeds of future dirisions were sowed 
abundantly. — Lyttleton, 

A free constitution^ when it has been shook by the ini« 
quity of former administrations. — Bolingbroke. 

A large part of the meadows and cornfields was over* 
flown. , 

He was early charged by Asinius Pollio ts neither faith- 
ful or exact. — Ledwtck. 

He was persuaded to strenuously prosecute the great en* 
terprises of the company. 

§ 291. A fault in regard to the settled lueanlug of 
words, that is, an oSense against the lexicograj^y of 
a language, is denominated an Impropriett. 

$ 292. Improprieties are either in sii^le words or in 
phrases. 

L Impropr;ietie8 in Single Words. 

1. Adjectives, 

* The 4fion^ princip]^^" for ^ the sole principle.* 

* A likely boy," for ^ prpipiaing.'* 
" This wilderness worla," 

" He did not injvre him o^y,* for * at all.* 

* The work was incident to iecay," for " liable.* 
"He is considerable better." 

** He is considerable of a man.* 

* Such words were derogatory ^^ for " degradinr.* 
" Obnoxious doctrines, - for ^ hurtful doctrines.^ 

3. Nouns uifL/jt pronqum* 

•Mean* for "means.* 

•The observation of the rule,* for "the ciwfjiyaiw.* 

•He was in a temper/* for "|)9d temper * or ".paanloii.* 

* The balance of ftpna^" for " remainder * 

19* 
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* At a wide remove,^ for * distaoce." 

* In community," for * the communityJ 
« The works of Deity," for * of the Beitj.* 

3. Verbs. 

«I admire to hear/ for « I like to hear." 

* I admire that he should do it/ " I wonder," &c 
« I €«!«?* he did it," for ** suspect" 

^ He does not ftUowehip with him," for ''hold fellowshij^ 
« I Zear/wd him the lesson," for « I taught" 
« He was rai5«rf in China," for * brought up.** 
"Mr. L. supplied at Kingston," for "preached.* 
" They calculate to go," for " intend. 
« There let him /ay," for « lie." 

* The council was setting,^ for ** sitting.' 

* To fall trees, for " to fell." 
•I reckon he did," 

" He conducts well," for " conducts himself." 
" It was predicated on other grounds." 

* The work progresses rapidly." 
*^ Such doctrines revolt us." 

" The proceedings of the cabinet have not tra^ispiredt 
for * been made public." 

* Property appreciates/* for " rises in value." 

4. Conjunctions and Adverbs, 

''Like he did," for ''as he did." 

^'Directly they came, I went away^" for "'as sooa M.* 
"He was quite sick," for "very." 
. "I feel as though,'' for " if." 

"Equally cu well," for "equally well.* 
^As old or older than tradition." 

5. Prepositions. 

"Averse /roffi," instead of "averie to,* 
"In comparison to," for "with." 
"In accordance ^o," for "with." 
"Militate with,^ for "against* 
"Confide on," for "in. "^ 
•'Independent o«," for "of.* 
** *W>rtAy," for "worthy of.» 
"Diffei with . " for "from- * 
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n. IMPROFRIETIB9 IN PrRASES. 

Celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of 
mil others. 

1 had like to haFe gotten one or two broken heads. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

The only actions to which we have always seen, and still 
see all of them intent, are such as tend to the destruction of 
one another. — Burke, 

To which, as Bishop Burnet tells us, the Prince of Orange 
was willing to comply. — Bolingbroke. 

The discovery he made and communicated with his 
lends. — Swift, 

The people being only convoked upon such occasions, 
OS, by this institution of Romulus, fell into their cogniz- 
ance. — Id, 

The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness or derogation to their suflBciency to rely 
upon counsel. — Bacon's Essays, 

The esteem which Philip had conceived of the embassa- 
dor. — Hume, 

The christians were driven out of all their Asatic posess- 
ions, in acquiring of which incredible numbers of men had 
perished. — Robert so n, 

I do likewise dissent with the Examiner. — Addison, 

Dr. Johnson, with whom I am sorry to diifer in opinion, 
has treated it as a work of merit. — Scott, 

The memory of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degree 
of hatred and spite, which had a much greater share of in* 
citing him,than regards after his father's commands. — Stoift, 

You stand to him in the relation of a son; of conse- 
quence you should obey him. 

It is no more but his due. 

The ship lays in the harbor. 

He will become enamored for virtue and patriotism, and 
acquire a detestation of vice, cruelty, and corruption. — Chid" 
smith. 

Having been for a fortnight together, they are then 
ini|f>ty good company to be sure. — Id, 
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Now the difbreoca betwetB one ftttdieaoB and anothtr ia 

Very great^ not only in intellectual^ but in moral attainments- 
It may be clearly iatelUgil^ to a House i)f Commona^ wbich 
would appear as if spoken in an unknown tongue to & coa* 
venticle of enttnisiasts. It may kindle fiiry ni tiw latter^ 
what would create no emotion in the former, but laag^htei 
and contempt. — Campbell, 

This effect^ we may safely say, no one bdbrehand could 
have promised upoiL — Huma 



PART II.— SUBJECTIVE PROPERTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

obnehal vi&w. 

$ 293. The subjective properties of style are those 
which are determined to discourse by the mental con* 
ditiott of the speaker. $ 244. 

Speech is the expression of thought^ not as abstract and^ 
ao to speak^ separate from the thinking mind^ not of mere 
truth or of ideas^ but rather of the thinking states of the 
firing speaker. Just so far as it becomes the mere repre- 
sentative of abstract propositions^ it sinks from its proper 
character and elevation; On the other hand^ just so far as 
it is an expression of the thinking mind itself^ partaking of 
its individual life and glow^ it fulfils more perfectly its 
proper object^ and consequently is more pleasing and more 
impressive. 

$ 2d4. The mental condition of the speaker is de- 
termined by the natural and acquired characteristics 
of his own mind, whether common to all mind or pe- 
culiar to individuals ; 

By his physical structure and habits ; 

By the relations which he sustains to those whom 
he addresses ; and, 
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By the particular subject and occasiim of his dis- 
course. 

Mind has properties as mind ; and discourse as the ex- 
pression of mind must exhibit^ more or less^ these properties. 
There are only two^ however^ which demand particular con« 
sideration here. They arc these; — that mind is a thinking 
substance; and that it thinks continuously. 

The analogies of external nature^ ever multifarious and 
diverse, lead us at once to the conjecture that there are also 
native idiosjncraeies of mind; that each thinking, like each 
material existence, has peculiarities of its own. At all 
events, in the development of mind under diverse influences^ 
there arises a great diversity of mental habits. 

The physical structure has its influence^ not only in 
determining the mental habits and modes of thought 
generally, but^ also, particularly in the framing of thought 
for expression. A narrow chest and weak lungs reject long 
periods and vehement harangue. 

Farther, the professional standing and official charac-* 
ter of the speaker should be regarded in style. There is a 
proper dignity belonging to the pulpit; and the elevated 
and commanding tones of the general would be ludicrous 
in the familiar discourse of colloquial equality. 

The subject, likewise, and the occasion generally of the 
discourse naturally impress themselves on the mind of the 
speaker and leave on it their own peculiar characters. The 
style, consequently, ever shaping itself by the state of the 
speaker's mind, at the time, is modified by these outward 
circumstances. 

§ 295. The subjective properties of style include 
those of Significance, Continuousness, and Nat- 
uralness. 
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The two 6r8t of these properties are founded on the na- 
ture of mind itself. So far as discourse is an expression of 
mind^ it must be significant or expressive of thought. 

Thought^ moreover^ is continuous. The mind^ and more 
especially when cultivated and disciplined^ does not act by 
sudden impulses in irregular, disconnected thoughts: the 
unity of its aim imposes on its movements the character of 
progressiyeness and consecutiveness. 

The property of naturalness is founded on the iadividuality 
ef thought as the product of one distinct mind peculiar in 
its native structure and its acquired habits, and influeoced 
in its action lijr peculiar circumstances of pkce and time. 



CHAPTER n. 

SIGNIFICANCE IN STYLB. 

f 296. Significance in style implies two things : 
First, Hiiat the speaker have some thought to coitt*> 
municale; and 

Secondly, That the words employed actually ex- 
press some meaning. 

Sometimes a speaker has no desire to communicate any 
thought; but speaks for some other object, as to occupy time, 
or amuse or astonish his audience. This kind of discourse 
has been denominated ^spurious oratory J* 

It sometimes happens, moreover, that through mere vague- 
ness or vacuity of thought a speaker or writer will use the 
forms of ^eeeh with no thought or sentiment expressed is 
diem. This kind of style is termed ^the nonsensical. 

$ 297. Spurious Oratory, or discourse in which the 
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qpeaker does not design to communicate any dunq^il, 
is, either^ 

For the purpose of appeark^ to say something i 

For occupying time ; or 

For entertaining his audience with words of lofiy 
pretensions, but of no signifieancy. 

The first specks naned is a kind of rerbsl or rhetorical 
sophbtry, in which want of argument is disguised tind^ the 
mere dress of words. 

The second is very eotnteon in deliberative bodies wbere^ 
lo prevent iramcfdiafe action and delay a decision^ a speaker 
oceupies the atleation of the ii^^^enbly with tA show of diai>' 
cussion. 

The third is a species of rhetorical jugglery^ and some- 
times appears even in parts of grave and serious discourse, 
when vanity and love of applause^ or perhaps a worse priiw 
. ciple^ lead to a sacrifice of the high end of speaking to the 
gpratiiication of a low personal feeling. 

§ 298b The NcyNSENsicAL in style proceeds fr^m 
vacuity of thought. The various species of it are the 
puerile, the learned, the profmmd, and the marvelous^ 

Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric^ has ably 
treated of this part of style; and has indicate#%t length the 
causes of it* The species enumerated are those described 
in his worL The following extracts will exemplify them 

1. The Puerile, If 'tis fiked whence arises this hai 
mony or beauty of language? The answer is obvious 
Whatever renders a period sweet and pleasant makes it alsc 
graceful: a good ear is the gift of nature; it may be mucb 
improved but not acquired by art. Whoever is possesses 
of it will scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him 
to judge of a true rhythmus^ and melody of compositioiit 
Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony 
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nft^nificent figures, and that decorum which is the result 
o£ all these, are unison to the human mind; we are so 
framed by nature, that their charm is irresistible* Hence 
all ages and nations have been smit with the love of the 
muses. — Geddes on the Composition of the Attcients* 

The cadence comprehends that poetical style which ani- 
mates every line, that propriety which gives strength and 
expression, that numerosi ty which renders tho verse smooth, 
flowing and harmonious, that significancy which marks the 
passions, and in many cases makes the sound an echo to the 
sense. — Goldsm ith, 

2. The Learned. Although we read of several properties 
attributed to Grod in Scripture, as wisdom, goodness, justice, 
&c., we must not apprehend them to be several powers, 
habits, or qualities, as they are in us; for as they are in 
God, they are neither distinguished from one another, nor 
from his nature or essence in whom they are said to be. 
In whom they are said to be; for, to speak properly, they 
are not in him, but are his very essence or nature itself; 
which acting severally upon several objects, seems to us to. 
act from several properties or perfections in him ; whereasi 
all the difference is only in our different apprehensions of 
ihe same thing God in himself is a most simple and pure 
act, and therefore cannot have any thing in him, but what 
is that most simple and pure act itselL^—Beveridge^s Ser- 
mons, 

3. The Profound, ^Tis agreed that in all governments 
there is an absolute and unlimited power, which naturally 
and originally seems to be placed in the whole body wher- 
ever the executive part of it lies. This holds in the body 
natural; for wherever we place the begining of motion, 
whether from the head, or the heart, or the animal spirits in 
general, the body moves and acts by a consent of all its 
parts. — Swift, - 

4. The Marvelous, Nature in herself is unseemly, and 
he who copies her servilely and without artifice, will 
always produce something poor and of a mean taste. What ' 
is called loads in colors and lights can only proceed from m 
profound knowledge in the values of colors, and from an 

20 
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admirable industry ivhich makes the painted objects appeal 
more true^ if I may say so^ than the real ones. In tbis 
sense it may be asserted, that in Reubens' pieces, art is 
above nature, and nature only a copy of that great master's 
works. — Dr. Piles. 

The nonsensical appears not unfrequently in translations 
in which the words and grammatical construction of the 
original are followed only in respect to the form ; and the 
particular thought of the author escapes attention. 

The following will serve for illustration: 

Let Rhetoric therefore be a power or faculty to consider 
in every subjecHvhat is therein contained proper to persuade. 

This sentence extracted from a translation of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric by the translators of the Art of Thinking, conveys 
no meaning. Rhetoric is not a power or faculty to consider 
in any sense that can be attached to the expression; and we 
can form no notion of what it is to ^ consider in a subject 
what is contained in it." 

The following is another extract from the same work 
which is liable to the same censure: 

Wherefore also Rhetoric seems to personate politics; and 
they who challenge the knowledge of it, claim that know« 
ledge partly through ignorance, partly through arrogance, 
and partly upon other human reasons; for it is a kind 
of particle and similitude of logic, as we have said in the 
beginning. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF CONTINUOUSNESS IN STYLE. 

$ 299. CoNTiNuousNESs is that property of style 
which represents the thought as connected and flowing 

All thought in a cultivated and disciplined mind is con- 
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tinaous^ $ 269; and consequently ihoold be so represented 
in discourse so far as language will allow. There are limits^ 
indeed^ to the degree in which this property can be secured 
to stjie. When the mind is roused to a high pitch of 
passion, and the thoughts come strong and quick^ language 
becomes too inflexible and awkward to serve as its ready 
expression. Then the thought bursts out^ as it best can, in 
dissevered fragments of speech. It leaps^ like the electric 
fluid from cloud to cloud, manifesting itself here and there 
at wide intervals of space. And yet even then it properly 
maintains something of the appearance of continuousness, 
and does not offend the hearer by its violent leaps; but by 
the very velocity of its movement prevents the notice of its 
successive radiations, and, like the lightning, gives to its 
separate flashes the effect of a continuous sheet of light. 

Although, thus, strong impassioned thought leads to a 
sententious style, and, therefore, such a style becomes highly 
beautiful, as natural and primer to it^ the affectation of such 
a «tyle when the thought is of the opposite character is ex- 
tremely disgusting. 

The speeches of Lord Chatham and Patrick Henry fur- 
nish copious examples of a sententious expression which, as 
warranted by the character of the thought, are fine illustra- 
tions of its nature and its proper function. 

The following are examples of a style faulty in this 
respect* The firist is an extract from the Euphues of John 
Lyly; from which romance the name of Euphuism has been 
derived to this species of style. This kind of writing is not 
uncommonly combined with labored antithesis and affected 
quaintness of expression. 

A burnt child dreadeth the fire. He that sturobleth twice 
at one stone is worthy to break his shins. Thou maycst 
happily forswear tl^self, but thou sbalt never delude me. 
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I know thee now as readily by thy visard as by tl^ 
It is a blind goose that kaoweth nut a fox from a fern-bush; 
and a foolish fellow that cannot discern craft from con- 
science^ being* once cozened. 

$ 300. For expressing this continuity in the thought 
language provides, 

In the first place, a great variety of words designed 
for this very puipose ; 

Secondly, it allows the use of many forms for this 
object that are" also employed for other purposes of 
speech; and 

Thirdly, It admits of a peculiar structure of the 
sentence which is adapted to this sole end. 

How great an excellence this is i& speech k shown at 
once in the fact that the human reason in the framing of 
speech has contrived and furnished so many expedients for 
binding discourse together^ which without them is justly 
compared to "sand without lime." * It is one of the pecu-^ 
liar excellencies of the Greek tongue that it abounds in such 
connectives which^ while they show the relations of the 
thoi^ht^ at the same time give to the expression of it cohe- 
sion and compactness. 

, Of prefer connectives w^e have in language — 

1. Conjunctions of all species^ both copulative^ adversa*' 
tive^ conditional^ illative^ &c. ; 

2. Relatives of all kinds^ whether pronouns or such ad- 
verbs as accordingly, thus, ihcrefofe, Ac, and adjectives 
of order and others; 

3. Forms of expression appropriated to this object^ as 
*#o continue,^ ^io add^ Ac. 

In the general structure of the sentence, also, the propeity 

* Arena sfne calce. — Seneecu 
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of continuousnBss or iia c^posite may be represented to t 
great degree. The lengthy the implication 
dence of the parts^ the arrangement of the sereral members^ 
the imagery^ whether derived more from individual objectf 
or extended scenes^ from particular features or connected 
parts — ^all th^se various aspects of the sentence may exhibit^ 
more or less^ the continuous or tho fragmentary character of 
the thought. 

It should be observed, in this connection, that much will 
depend on the particular habits of the individual speaker 
whether his style will more naturally be continuous or sen- 
tentious and abrupt^ Simplicity, earnestness, and directness 
incline more to short, disconnected expressions* Expanded 
views, fulness of thought, cautiousness and wariness lead 
to a more extended, connected and continuous style. Con« 
tinuousness is an excellence only when it ia natural. A 
broken, abrupt, saltatory style, unless obviously determined 
by the character of the thought, never pleases loDg. Even 
the pithy sententiousness of Lord Bacon^s style wearies. 
Strong thought may save such a style: it is not commended 
hf itt 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP NATURALNESS IN STYLE. 

$ 301. Naturalness is a property which appears 
in style so far as it represents the particular state of 
the speaker's mind at the time of speaking. 

The other two subjective properties oj style are general^ 

being founded on the nature of thought. Naturalness ia 
' ' ' 20* 
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foundod on the peculiar mental condition of the individual 
speaker. 

Every one has his own modes of thinking. He has his 
own modes of viewing truth. His feelings have their own 
peculiar cbaracl eristics. The same ideas^ even^ passing 
through two diiTerent minds^ or through the same mind at 
different times and in different circumstances^ become to a 
considerable degree modified in their character. 

Every one has^ also^ his own manner of expression. His 
range of words is peculiar. The structure of his sentences 
is peculiar. His forms of illustration^ his images are 
peculiar. 

Every writer and every speaker^ thus^ has his own man- 
ner. One is more diffuse^ another more concise; one more 
lean and jejune^ another more copious and luxuriant; one 
is more florid^ another more plain; one more dry^ another 
more rich and succulent; one more nervous or vehement^ 
another more feeble or tame; one more neat and elegant^ 
another more careless and loose; one more elevated and 
stately^ another more familiar and free. The speaker's own 
manner best becomes him. While he is careful to avoid 
positive faults, and particularly those of excess, to vary and 
enrich with all the various excellencies that can be admitted 
into his style, he should still preserve his own manDer, as 
scarcely any thing is more offensive than a strained, affected^ 
unnatural style of expression. For the purpose of farming' 
a style, it may l>e safe to select a model and strive to 
imitate. This may, indeed, be recommended within certain 
limits and in strict subjection to certain principles. Even 
here, however, the better course is to study the different 
elements of expression or properties of style, and exercise on 
thor I especially in which there is consciousness of deficiency, 
ns^ g other writers or speakers remarkable for those propei^ 
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ties rather as exemplificatiooa than as models for imitation. 
But when actually engaging in the work of conveying 
thought and feeling to others^ the speaker or writer should 
banish from his mind all thought of this or that style or man- 
ner^ and allow a free spontaneous expression to his tlioughts. 
fteason must^ indeed^ preside over all discourse. But its 
influeDce in securing rational discourse should be exerted 
rather in determining and shaping the mental habits^ and 
thus impressing its high character on every exertion of the 
mind while the life and beauty of spontaneous action is still 
preserved. Tliis is^ indeed^ the end and object of all true 
intellectual discipline. Excessive care^ at the time of oon« 
structing discourse^ to preserve from every thing faulty^ 
may be injurious. In writings at leasts it is better to write 
fretly and correct afterwards. 

$ 302, Naturalness in style respects the person, the 
official character and standing of the speaker, and the 
subject and occasion of his discoui*se. 

§ 303. The personal characteristics of style are 
determined either more directly by the habits of 
thought, however formed, peculiar to the individual 
speaker, or more indirectly by his physical habits. 

There is a singular beauty in that style which is the free 
and unforced expression of the speaker's own thoughts with 
all their peculiar characteristics. It must yet be ever borne 
in mind that low thoughts and low imagery^ even although 
expressed naturally^ must necessarily be offensive. It can- 
not therefore be too earnestly enjoined on the mind that is 
forming its habits and character to shun with the utmost 
care every thing that can vitiate its taste^ debase its senti« 
ments^ or corrupt the verbal and sensible material in which 
its thoughts are to embody themselves; and to cultivate 
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•Miduoiul}r> om Um other htkhd, faffiiliftritv with all tkal is 
pure aad ennoblifig in thought and sentiment^ and all thai 
if lorely and beautifoi in language and in the various kinds 
of sensible imagery employed in expression. Both of tbes# 
objects should be kept distinctly ia view^ viz: the parity 
and elevation of the thoi^ht itself^ and the material wfaieh 
is used for embodying thought. Every man bas^ in an ini* 
portant sense, a language of his oivn* Both the raag^e of 
words, and the seneible objects and scenes, as well as all 
the various means of communicating and illustrating 
thought, are peculiar, within certain limits, to the individtntL 
Hence arises the imperious necessity c^ care and labor in 
providing for a pure and elegant as well as a natnrnZ 
expression of thought by avoiding all low associations both 
of words and images. 

The physical condition and habits. of the speaker have 
much to do with his style. Speech is, materially, a physf*-' 
cal effort; and must, consequently, be vitally affected by 
the condition of the body. Especially do the more proper 
vocal organs, or those parts of the body which are mora 
directly concerned in speakings exert an influence on style^ 
The culture of the voice in elocution is, therefore, important 
to the highest skill in constructing discourse for delivery. 
In preparing such discourse the writer will ever, even if 
unconsciously to himself, consult his powers of utterance. 
Observation abundantly shows how a naturally imaginative 
and highly impassioned style may be gradually changed into 
one that is dry and tame by the continued influence of the 
ccmviction of an inability appropriately to deliver strongly 
impassioned discourse. A conscious power and skill to 
express with efiect the most highly wrought discourse will, 
on the other hand^ evet be stimulating to the production of 



iU lodcped^ the imagined effect of hia writings aa pronoun!- 
ced by liimself will erer control the writer in preparing 
tboughi lor communication to others. He will not write 
sentences that he cannot pronounce^ on the one hand; and« 
oa the otheo he will be secretly prompted to write in such 
a manner as best to display his skill in delivery. 

While naturalness requires that discourse be a free repre- 
sentation of ^e speaker^s own mind and character^ it forbids 
all direct reference to himself. This fault, denominated 
^0^sm, is always exceediji^ly offensive. 

$ 304. T%e official character and standing ^ the 
speaker should ever so control style as that while it is 
not suffered to predominate in his attention at all over 
his subject or the design of his discourse, it yet shall 
prevent every thing incompatible with such official 
standing. 

The regard which the speaker must pay to Lis official 
standing and relations must be a oontrolling one; and yet 
only in subordination to that which he is to pay to other 
things. Official propriety is only one, and a subordinate 
•ne, of those species of propriety which must appear in di&* 
course. 

§ 305. The sidyeci and the occasion of the dis- 
course, as they must affect strongly the mind of the 
speaker, will also leave their impressions on his style, 
in rendering it more earnest and elevated, more stately 
and dignified ; or more light and familiar. 

The distinction of the high, the low, and the middle 
styles of oratory recognized by the ancients was founded 
tnainly on the subject and the occasion of the discourse. 
Other things, it is true, were regarded in the distinctioi^ 
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as personal peculiarities. Homer thus distributes the differ- 
ent styles among three of his leading characters.'*' Stilly 
when the attempt was made by rhetoricians to determine 
the province of these separate styles they generally fell back 
on the subject. Thus Cicero, Is erit igitur eloquens^ qui 
poterit parva summisse, modica temperate, magna graviter 
dicere.— Oraf. 29. 

The following will serve to illustrate what different elxar- 
acter the occasion or the subject will impress on style even 
when the same thought is to be conveyed. Homei thus 
describes the morning: 

The saffron morn, with early blushes spread. 
Now rose refulgent from Tithonus' bed. 
With new-born day to gladden mortal sight. 
And gild the course of heaven with sacred light 

Butler, in his Hudibras, thus describes the same sceceS 

The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap; 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with America, was 
led to speak in the following terms of the rapid increase of 
population in the colonies: 

I can by no calculation justify myself in placing the 
number below two millions of inhabitants of our own 
European blood and color; besides at least five hundred 
thousand others, who form no inconsiderable part of the 
whole. This, sir, is, I believe, about the true number. 
There is no occasion to exaggerate, when plain truth is of 

* £a ipsa genera dicendi jam antiqnitas tradita ab Homero snnt 
tria in trlbns ; magnificam in Ulyxe et nbertnm, subtile in MeneUu 
et cohibitiim, mixtmn moderatamqne in Nestore. — Getl, VII. H 
Sec also Quint. Inst. Orat. II, 17, 8; XII, 10, 63. 64. Cic Orak 
23—29 
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flo much weight and importance. But whether I put the 
present numbers too high or too low is a matter of little 
moment. Such is the strength with which population shoots 
in that part of the worlds that^ state the numbers as high as 
we wiJl^ whilst the dispute continues the exaggeration ends. 
Whilst we are discussing any given magnitude^ they are 
grown to it. Whilst we spend our time m deliberating on 
the mode of governing two millions, we shall find we have 
mUlioQis Kioi^ to mahkge.^ Yohr children do not ^roW faster 
from infancy to manhood, than they spread from families 
to communities and from villages to nations. 

Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet entitled ^Taxation no 
Tyranny," aiming at an entirely opposite object^ to disparage 
the colonies, uses the following language in respect to the 
same point: 

But we are soon told that the continent of North America 
contains three millions, not of men merely, but of whigs; 
of whigs fierce for liberty, and disdainful of dominion; that 
they multiply with the fecundity of their own rattl&' 
snakes; so that every quarter of a century doublet their 
sum here. 
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CHAPTER I. 

$ 306. The objective properties of style are 
those which are determined to discourse by a regard 
to the effcGt on the mind addressed. $ 241. 

The €>b}^tive properties presuppose the other two classes 
of properties^ and are founded^ in part at leasts upon them. 
They differ^ sometimes^ only in degree; as clearness^ which 
16 an objective property^ may often be only significance in 
a higher degree, which is a suggestive property. Energy^ 
also^ another objective property, presupposes harmony, an 
absolute property, as well as others of that class. But it 
may be necessary, however, for the sake of etl'ect, often to 
regard those other classes of properties more than would 
otherwise be required by any consideration of the nature of 
style. 

But this objective use of language, for effect on other 
minds, requires some characteristics of style that are distin- 
guished from the absolute and subjective properties, not in 
degree merely, but also in kind. Many of the figures of 
speech, so called, for instance, are of this character. 

The circumstance that the subjective properties presuppose 
those of the other classes and are founded^ in part upon 
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sideration of the 0am« property tn%y beioog in eomiiion to 
4tferettt pwrte of rhetoric.^ Tjbere is, potwithirtaiiding, an 
obvionf a«d cadical 4tttiaolioii between ike three different 
dashes. 

§ 307. The objeotiyc properties are, aH, in their na- 
ture r^atire, and must vary with the various charac- 
ter of the mind addressed. 

It is hardly necessary to advance any formal illustrations 
of the truth of this proposition. What is clear to one mind 
may ' he oliseafe t« another. What is impressive and 
bea«llf4ii to 4me> «i«y he d«1l «ftd dry to another. 

It 10 still to he Observed 4ha!t all ini&ds have common 
properties; and there are laws applioahle to «!! aUke^ which 
oontrpl the exerciHi ^ the initelleeit^ (he fe^li^^, and the 
tpste;. Tbei^e m^, .conse^ueiptly^ principles of style which are 
foMJoded fm the general and ilnvajriable efaare^r of the 
bofnan flAi94» Those characteristkis whifph render a di»- 
courae clear tp «ae mind wiUj to a c<ertejin isxtent^ be nq^ 
site to make it so to «rery other mind* 

i 308. The objective properties of style are Clear* 
BTSiw, Envrgt, and Elbgakcc. 

It is obvious that in order to affect another mind to the 
highest degree \yy discourse^ it must not only contain 
ffacught^ — be significant^ but, also, be susceptible of ready 
interpretation. It must be clear. 

In order, farther, to a vivid effect upon the intellect and 

feeiings, discourse must bear on its face the character of Hfe 

■*■■ ■ III I ,11 

Xt may be pjioper to remark here, that In ocder to avoid anneeeap . 

aary repetitiooj some observations are made under one ^daas of 

properties vhich might properly fall ander another* 

21 
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aad ▼Igor. The thougbt miiBt be addressdl in Ivniljj gtow^ 
iag language. Dieconrae must be energetic* 

Once more, the same end of discourse cannot well be 
effected without regard to the aesthetic properties of the 
mind ; in other wi^ds^ without regarding the taste of those 
addressed. Discourse must be deganU 

These three properties are all which a consideration of the 
effect of discourse requires in style, exclusive of thoae which 
the nature of language and the mental condition of Hio 
speaker impose. 

5 309. Of the three objective properties of style, 
clearness is, in order of importance, ihi^ first and most 
indispensable ; energy is next in importance ; and ele- 
gance last and lowest. 

Clearness is most indispensable^ since if discourse is not 
understood^ it can not. be felt. Just so far as it is unintel- 
ligible, it fails of its very end. Wherever, therefore, clear- 
ness comes into collision with energy, it should have the 
precedence. But yet, as clearness is a property that admits 
of degrees, and what is slightly obscure may be still intelli- 
gible although only with effort, a h%h degree of energy 
may sometimes be properly preferred to a slightly increased 
degree of clearness. 

Farther, energy must be obviously regarded, in all proper 
oratory, as of superior importance to elegance; while, at the 
same time, it may be expedient to sacrifice a little energy 
to gain a high degree of beauty. 

The character of discourse will, however, affect the rela-* 
tive properties. In explanatory discourse, where the object 
is to inform, clearness is decidedly the ruling property; and 
its claims far outweigh all others. In conviction, energy 
rises relatively in importance, and may properly requirs 
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mofOB lacriiice of dearness. Still more is thia the case in 
eKcitation and persuasion. Passion, here, sometimes tri» 
umphs over reason; and sympathy outruns argument. 
Wherever, again, vehement feeling enters into discourse, 
energy should strongly prevail over mere elegance. On thu 
other hand, in gentle excitement of feeling, elegance is elova* 
ted, relatively, to a higher rank. 



CHAPTER II 

OF CLEARNESS. 

§ 310. Clearness in style requires that the thought 
be so presented that the mind addressed shall appre- 
hend it readily and without labor. 

It is not enough that the speaker himself readily appre- 
hend the thought, or that the discourse be clear to himself; 
or that it may be readily intelligible to a certain class of 
minds. • Clearness, as a relative property of style, § 307^ 
requires that the particular mind addressed be regarded, 
and that care be taken to adapt the discourse to its capacity 
of apprehension* 

Nor, farther, is it enough that even the mind addressed 
may, on sufficient study and reflection, be able to make out 
the sense. The discourse, says Quintilian, should enter the 
mind, as the sun the eye^ even although not intently fixed 
upon it; so that pains are necessary not merely that the 
bearer may be able to understand it, but that he can in no 
way fail to understand it.'*' 

* Ut in animmn ejns oratio, nt sol in ocnloa, etiamsi in earn 
non intendatoF; incurrat. Qaare non, at inteUigere possit, sed ne 
onmino possit non intelligcre, cnrandara. — Orat, Inst III. 21 23 24 
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f Sll. Cleamesa depends on a right consideratKMi 
cf three different things in discourse, viz : 

1. The kind of words employed j 

2. The representative imagery ; and 

3. The structure of the sentence. 

$ 312. The kinds of words to be preferred lor Ibn 
sake of securing clearness, are 

1. Such as are grammatical in opposition to barbar- 
isms; 

2. Anglo Saxon V4>rds; 

3. Such as are not equivocal or ambiguous ; and 

4. Simple and specific in distinction from the ippre 
generic. 

All the varieties of barbarisms enumerated in $ 2B9, nre 
to the popular mind generally obscure or unintelligible^ just 
80 far as not in use. It should be remarked^ however^ that 
whether barbarisms are dear or otherwise to a particular 
mind^ depends on the circumstance of its having been 
familiar with them or not. To the scholar^ archaisms are 
not always obscure; nor to the man versed in a particular 
art or science^ are the technicalities of that art obscure. 
They may be to him^ indeed^ the clearest of all classes of 
words. But so far as discourse is intended for the popular 
mind generally^ all barbarisms should^ for the sake of clear-' 
ness, be avoided. 

When^ on the other hand^ the discourse is addressed to a 
particular class of minds, the words more familiar to that 
class are preferable as conducive to clearness. An address 
to sailors may^ thus, consistently with clearness^ abound 
with aatttical term^. 

Tiie following sentences are fauHy in respect to tint nil 
of this species of words. 
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.Tack to the larboard and stand off to 

Veer starboard sea and land. — Dry den* s JEneid. 

He that works by Thessalic ceremonies^ by charms and 
nonsense words^ by figures and insignificant characterisms^ 
by images and by rags, by circles and imperfect noises, 
bath more advantage and real title to the opportunities of 
mischief, by the cursing tongue. — /. Taylo?s Sermons. 

God begins his cure by caustics, hy incisions and instru- 
ments of vexation, to try if the dise»«e that will not yield to 
the allectives of cordials and perfum<;3, frictions and baths^ 
may be forced out by deleterics, scarii cations, and more salu- 
tary, but less pleasing physic. — Id, 

Anglo-Saxon words, as belonging to the original stock of 
our language and constituting the i ''uly vernacular part of 
it, so to speak, are more significant and intelligible to the 
English mind than those of Latin or French origin, and are 
on this account to be preferred. IVen radical words of 
Latin origin with Anglo-Saxon termications are, often, more 
expressive and clear than those regulf^ily formed with Latin 
terminations. Hence, perhaps, it is wj find so many hybrid 
terms in our language; such as lucida\»8s^ passiveness, tar- 
diness, instead of lucidity, &c. 

It is to be observed, however, that iin order to greater 
precision and exactness in the use of lang^age^ words of dif- 
ferent stocks have become appropriated, respectively, to dif- 
ferent shades or applications of the general idear denoted by 
the original word. Words of Latin derivation have, thus, 
in many cases, been introduced for the purpore of denoting 
only one specific shade of the general meanicg* which is ex- 
pressed by the proper word, both in the Anglo«45axon and 
the Latin language. Hence, inasmuch as prec^^ion is an 
element of clearness^ a Latin word denoting such j^ particu- 
lar aspect of the general idea may be more cleat Oban the 
eonresponding term of Anglo-Saxon origin. Thus v.l:e worda 

?1* 
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human g humane, and manly have originalTy tbc same m^ 
nification; so also^ journal, diary, aad daily; igneous and 

In such cases, the Latin word will often be found to be 
most perspicuous. 

EquiTocal words are of four different classes: 1. Prinii^ 
iives, to which use has somehow appropriated different sig- 
nifications^ of which kind of words the number is very 
great in all languages ; as coin, which signifies a corner or 
wedge, and also a die or monej stamped by a die; helm, 
which denotes both a defense for the head and the instru- 
ment by which a ship is steered. 

The relative f.ronouns who, which, and that are used 
both to explain a id also to limit and restrain the word or 
words to which they refer. They are, in other words, as 
Dr. Campbell de'^)gnates them, explicative or determinative. 

They are explicative in the following sentences: 

Man, who is f>orn of woman^ is of few days and full of 
trouble. 

Godliness, which with contentment is great gain, has the 
promise of the present life and of the future. 

They are determinative in the following: 

The man th»t endureth to the end shall be saved. 
The remorse, which issues in reformation^ is true repent 
a nee. 

They are more or less equivocal in the following: 

I know that all words which are signs of complex ideas 
furnish matter of mistake and cavil. 

2. Derivative:! and compounds; as mortal, which has 

both an active and a passive sense, as in the sentence, ''As 

for such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 

to destroy them"; consumption, as, ''Your majesty has lost 

all hopes of any future excises by their consumption'^; and 

in compounds, overlook, as, "The next refuge was to say, 
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it WA» oTerlooked by one roan, and many ptssagea wholly 
iprritten by another"; discharge, as, 

'Tis not a crime to attempt what I decree. 
Or if it were^ discharge the crime on me. 

Dry den's ^imd. 

3. Inflected words^ or those which are equivocal in con- 
sequence of a similarity of inflection in ditTerent words; as, 
^She united the great body of the people in hei' and their 
common interest"; " I have long since learned to like 
nothing but what you do.^ 

Equivocal words are either properly ambiguous, or 
homonynous. A properly ambiguous word is one which 
has come to be used in different significations, as^ nervous, 
which means either of strong nerves or of weak nerves. 
Homonyms are words which^ of a different origin, have 
accidentally assumed the same form, as mass, a heap, and 
mass, a catholio religious service. 

Individual and more specific words are to be preferred to 
those which are more generic^ because individual and specific 
objects are more easily apprehended than abstract and 
geaeric 

4; Words whkh become equivocal by position, as in the 
following instances: 

The argument is very plausible^ certainly^ if not entirely 
conclusive. 

The lecture was well attended and generally interesting. 

$ 313. The representative imagery employed for 
the coirnnuuication of thought should for the purpose 
of clearness, be derived from such objects and truths 
as are familiar to the mind addressed ; and, also, be 
i'^ itself susceptible of a ready interpretation 

This element of clearness is founded upon the symbolical 
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properties of language^ $ 281. Prom the Tery Miluse ef 

language^ regarded as symbolical or pictur«-like^ it will be 
obvious that the symbol or picture itself must be known by 
the hearer or he caanot interpret it Here the same obser- 
vations apply to some extent that have been already made in 
reference to words of popular use. While all minds may 
be supposed to be conversant with the great phenomena ol 
nature that daily exhibit themselves to the senses, yet even 
these specifically differ in different parts of the earth. H«noe 
the inhabitant of sunny Greece may readily understand 
language that pictures the thought and sentiment through 
images drawn from his own daily observation^ winch would 
be unintelligible to one who dwells under a colder and a 
cloudier sky. The representative imagery of the Bftle was 
doubtless clear to the orientalist for whom more immediately 
it was written^ while it is often extremely obscure and un- 
intelligible to others. A style that abounds in classical 
imagery is clear to the scholar; but unmeaning to the unedu- 
cated. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor, which employ this 
kind of representative imagery to a great extent, would 
entirely fail of effect, from their unintelligibleness, on a 
common audience. Those discourses, also, which, to an 
audience familiar with the scriptures, are perfectly clear, vce 
know from actual occurrences are unmeaning even to an 
intelligent mind that has not been conversant with the Bible 

Farther, even when the mind addressed may be supposed 
to be familiar with the sources of the imagery, care is neces- 
sary to present it in such a manner as- that it shall be easily 
intelligible. 

The following are exemplifications of offenses against 

these principles of clearness: 

They thought there was no life after this; or if there 
were, it was without pleasure, and every soul thrust into a 
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hole, and a dorter of a span's length allowed for hia rest^ 

and for his walk; and in the shades below^ no numbering 
of healths by the numeral letters of Philenium's name> no 
fat mullets^ no oysters of Lucrinus^ no Lesbian or Chian 
wines. Therefore now enjoy the delicacies of nature^ and 
feel the descending wines distilled through the limbeck of 
thy tongue and larynx^ and suck the delicious juices of 
fishes^ the marrow of the laborious ox^ and the tender lard 
of Apulian swioe^ and the condited bellies of the scarus; but 
lose no time^ for the sun drives hard^ and the shadow is 
long^ and ^ the days of mourning are at hand^" but the 
number of the days of darkness and the grave cannot be 
told. — /. Taylor, 

So neither will the pulse and the leeks^ Lavinian sausages^ 
and the Cisalpine suckets and gobbets of condited bull's- 
flesh^ minister such delicate spirits to the thinking man, 
but his notion will be flat as the noise of the Arcadian por- 
ter^ and thick as the first juice of his country lard^ unless 
he makes his body a fit servant to the soul^ and both fitted 
for the employment. — Id, 

§ 314. Clearness, as depending on the structure of 
the sentence is affected either by the brevity of the ex- 
pression, or by the relation between the parts of the 
sentence. 

J 315. Brevity is opposed to clearness whenever, 

1. Through want of copious and ample illustration, 
the thought is not held up sufficiently long before the 
mind for thorough apprehension ; or 

2. For want of completeness, the whole thought is 
not presented. 

Different minds differ much in regard to quickness of 
apprehension. The speaker should^ therefore, inquire care- 
fully of himself, whether through natural dullness of appre- 
hension, or through want of familiarity with the subject, 
the mind addressed requires more or less time for conttm* 
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luting the thought in order to apprehend it; and amplify 

the expression accordingly. .He should^ likewise^ consult 
the state of the hearer's mind at the time. When the 
mind is excited and attentive^ the apprehension is quicker 
than when it is dull and uninterested. In the more anima- 
ted parts of the discourse, accordingly, greater brevity is 
admissible. It is then less necessary to amplify the thought 
— to carry out the expression to perfect completeness. Brief 
bints and suggestions may be sufficient to put the hearers in 
possession of the entire thought 

Repetition is generally to be preferred to obscurity or 
ambiguity. Dr. Campbell exemplifies this principle by the 
following passage, in which the words, his father, are 
repeated three times without disagreeable effect. ^Wt said 
to my lord. The lad cannot leave his father; for if he should 
leave his father, his father would die." 

The following sentences are faulty in this respect: 

If he delights in these studies, he can have enough of 
them. He may bury himself in them as deeply as he 
pleases. He may revel in them incessantly, and eat, drink^ 
and clothe himself with them. 

How immense the difference between the pious and 

profane. 

§ 316. Clearness, as depending on the relation of 
the parts of the sentence, is affected 

1. By the use of the relative words in it; 

2. By the arrangement of the different members; 
and ^ 

3. By the interposition of parenthetical clauses. 

$ 317. Relative words may either be too remotely 
separated from their antecedents, or may be of amb^u- 
ous reference. 
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The following are examples oi this class of faults: 
a. Too remotely separated; 

God heapeth favors on his servants ever liberal and 
faithful. 

If» Of ambiguous reference;* 

Lysias promised to his father never to abandon his friends. 

Dr. Prideaux used to relate that when he brought the 
copy of his •'Connection of the Old and New Testaments* 
to the bookseller^ he told him it was a dry subject^ and the 
printing could not be safely ventured upom unless he could 
enliven ^e work with a little humor. 

Thus I have fairly given you. Sir, my own opinion as well 
as that of a great majority of both houses here, relating to 
this weighty affair; upon which I am confident, you may 
securely reckon. 

They were summoned occasionally by their kings, when 
compelled by thenr wants and by their foes to have recourse 
to their aid. 

He conjured the senate, that the purity of his reiga miglit 
not be stained by the blood ev«n of a gmlty senator. 

He atoned for the murder of an innocent son, by the exe- 
cution perhaps of a guilty wife. 

Their intimacy had coroinenced in the happier period, 
perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 

We do those things frequently that wo repent of afters 
nrards. 

Sixtus the Fourth, was, if I mistake not, a great collector 
of books at least. — Bolinghroke. 

* Seinhard in his Memoini and Confessions says, « I kave always 
bad considerable difficulty in making a proper use of pronouns. In* 
deed, I bave taken great pains so to nse tbem, that all ambiguity by 
the reference to a wrong antecedent should be impossible, und yet 
bave often failed in tbe attempt. • • • That it is difficult to 
avoid all obscurity of this kind I am ready to acknowledge. It can 
often be done only by completely changing the train of tboogfat and 
casting it into another {orm,-^Lettcr III, Boston £d. pp. 102 — 3. 
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It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the acci- 
dents of life, by heaping up treasures^ which nothing can 
protect us against, but the good providence of our Heavenly 
Father. — Sherloc k. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others^ 
and think that their reputation obscures them, and that their 
commendable qualities do stand in their light; and therefore 
they do wliat they can to cast a cloud over them, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. — 7V/- 
lotson. 

This work in its full extent, being now aflSicted with an 
asthma, and finding the powers of life gradually declining^ 
he had no longer courage to undertake. — Johr^son. 

§ 318. In respect to the carrangenient of the tnem- 
bers of a sentence, clearness requires 

1. That the parts of the complex thought be pre- 
sented in their relative prominence and dependence ; 

2. That the related clauses be kept in close proxim- 
ity; and 

^37 That the order be such as to indicate the depen- 
dence and connection. 

1. Relation of leading and subordinate thoughts. 
This relation is not regarded in the following sentences: 

After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness. 

In this sentence, it is difficult to tell which is the leading 
thought; or on which circumstance the writer intended to 
fix the attention of his readers. The unity of the sentence, 
by the failure to express the due subordination of the parts, 
is destroyed. The same fault is seen in the following sen- 
tences : 

The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two 
different things, and not only calls the followers or votariei 
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of them by several names of busy and idle men^ but distin- 
guishes the faculties of the mind that are conversant about 
them, calling the operations of the first wisdom, and of the 
other wit, which is a Saxon word, that is used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call tngenio, and the French 
tsprit, both from the Latin; but I think wit more peculiarly 
signifies that of poetry^ as may occur upon remarks on the 
Runic language. — Temple. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by bis father's deaths into 
the hands of his uncle^ a vintner, near Charing Cross, who 
sent him for some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster; but, 
not intending to give him any education beyond that of the 
school, took him, when he was well advanced in literature, 
to his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for 
patronage of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his pro- 
ficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his academi- 
cal education. — Johnson's JJfe of Prior* 

2. Proximity of related clauses. The following sen- 
tences offend against this principle of clearness* 

The moon was castii^ a pale light on the numerous 
graves that were scattered before me, as it peered above the 
horizon, when I opened the small gate of the church-yard* 

There will, therefore, be two trials in this town at that 
time, which are punishable with death, if a full court should 
attend. 

Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on 
Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to -^neas, in the follow- 
ing words. 

3. Order of dependence. In the following sentences 
it is difficult to determine which is the subject &nd which 
the object of the verb: 

And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. 
The rising tomb a lofty column bore. 
In the following, the dependence of the Italicised clause 
is obscurely represented: 

As it is necessary to have the head clear as well as the 
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eomplexion, io he perfect in this part of learning, I rarely 
mingle with the men^ but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. 

In the following sentence obscurity is occasioned by the 
position of the relative word before its antecedent: 

When a man declares in autumn, when he is eating thenij 
or in spring when there are none, that he loves grapes 

$ 319. Clearness is often violated by the introduc- 
tion of long parenthetical clauses^ and especiall/ of 
parentheses containing other parentheses within them- 
selves. 

The writings of the Apostle Paul, which are characterised 
more by energy than by clearness, are remarkable for this 
introduction of long and involved parentheses. A remark- 
able instance occurs in his epistle to the Ephesians. The sub- 
ject of the verb is in the first verse of the third chapter, while 
the verb itself is in the first verse of the fourth. The follow- 
iiig extracts furnish further exemplifications of the same fault. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the capitol was 
founded by one of the Roman Kings, the god Terminus^ 
who presided over boundaries, and was represented according 
to the fashion of that age, by a large stone, alone, among 
all the inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter 
himself. — Gibbon's Rome. 

The description Ovid gives of his situation, in that first 
period of his existence, seems, some poetical embellishments 
excepted, such as, were we to reason a priori, we should 
conclude he was placed in. — Lancaster on Delicacy* 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF ENERGY. 

§ 320. Energy is that property in style by means 
of which the thought is impressed with a peculiar 
vividness or force on the mind addressed. 

This property of style has been variously denominated, 
as yivadty, strength, and energy; all which terms, from 
their etymology, point at once to the nature of the property 
designated by them. 

For the sake of clearness it will be convenient to consider 
this property in respect to its two species; as secured to 
style in accordance with the other properties, or only by a 
certain deviation from these properties. See § 306. 

§ 321. Enei-gy is either proper in figurative. 

Proper energy is secured to style in accordance 
with the other properties ; 

Figurative energy, by a greater or less deviation 
from them. 

Without going out of the range of the other properties 
ated, it is obvious ^tyle may be more or less modified 
in accordance with their principles with a view to energetic 
eifeet. Such modifications, made with a view to such a 
vivid impression, come properly under consideration under 
the head of energy. 

But discourse admits of modifications with a view to 
energy, which are not properly dictated by any principles 
that belong to these other properties. It is often turned 
from the direction in which it would flow if those properties 
alone controlled it The verbal expression of thought as 
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thus turned from its natural course is termed figvraHr,t 
expression. 

$ 322. Proper energy depends on the kind of words 
employed, the number and the arrangement of them 
in the sentence. 

$ 323. Energy requires, m respect to the kinds^ of 
words employed, that 

Those of Anglo-Saxon origin, be preferred to others ; 

Those of national and pqpular use to barbarisms, 
whether foreign or technical ; and 

The more specific to the more generic and abstract. 

It is unnecessary to add to the remarks already made 
under the head of clearness^ $ Zl2, in order to fllustrafe the 
truth and importance of this principle of style. It is suffi- 
cient to observe here tfiat style admits of great modifications 
in respect to the kind of i^ords habitually employed by the 
speaker^ and tkkt even great energy of thought may be lost 
in the selection of words that are wanting in this element 
of expression. It cannot, therefore, be too earnestly enjoin- 
ed on the forming speaker to study those authors assidu- 
ously who are distinguished for their use of Anglo-Saxon, 
the strictly vernacular and the specific words of our lan- 
guage. It will generally be found that the same taste and 
the same training which have led to the habitual preference 
of one of these classes of words, have made^ also, the others 
most familiar and pleasing. Care should be taken to make 
these classes of words form the body of sound, — the material 
in which the thoughts most easily and spontaneously invest 
themselves. That this is practicable is proved by the fact 
that men learn universally to think in the language which is 
spoken around them. As we have authors which are char- 
acterised by this excellence and others which abound in 
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Latin and Fr^neh words and idiom»j it is olmoufl the for- 
mer shoold be habitually studied and committed to memory, 
while the others should be left for maturer reading. Con- 
versation generally prefers Anglo-Saxon words. Even Dr. 
Johnson himself^ in the familiarity and earnestness of his 
ordinary conversation, employed Anglo-Saxon words, which 
in his written discourse he unhappily translated into a latin- 
ized dialecf*^ Hence the study of language as employed in 
common life is highly useful to the orator in this respect. 

5 324. In respect to the number of words, the prin- 
ciple of energy is, that the utmost brevity consistent 
with clearness and with the other principles of energy, 
be preserved. 

In the application of this principle^ not only redundant 
words and phrases are to be avoided, but, also, the more 
direct and simple forms of expression ure to be preferred to 
the more circuitous and prolix. Hence> often, the sentence 
should be wholly re-cast. 

The following sentences are faulty in respect to this prin- 
ciple: 

I went home full of a great many serious reflections. 

I shall suppose, then, in order to try to account for the 
vision without a miracle, that as Saul and his company 

* Macanlay, in an article in the Edinburgh Review for 1831, gives 

the following exemplifications. In one of Johnson's familiar letters 

he aayn, •* When we were taken up stairs, a dirty feUow bonnced out 

of the bed on which one of ns was to lie." He records this taeident 

in his Journey to the Hebrides thus ; ^^ Out of one of the beds on 

which we were to repose, started up at our entrance, a man black 

as a Cyclops from the forge." Sometimes he translated aloud, 

^< The Rehoarsal,** he said, << has not wit enough to keep it sweet ;** 

then, after a pause, <<it has not vitality enough to preserve it from 

putrefaction.*' 

22* 
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were iooroeying along in their way to Damascus^ 9t> *x- 

traordiaary meteor really did happen. 

Neither is any condition of life more honorable in the 
sight of God than another^ otherwise he would be a respecter 
of persons^ which he assures us he is not. 

It will often be greatly conducive to the energetic effect 
of the whole expression^ after having presented the thought 
for the sake of clearness in a more extended form^ to repeat 
it in a more condensed sentence. 

The following extract from Burke will furnish an exem- 
plification: 

When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty^ 
which J by freeing kings from fear^ freed both kings and 
subjects from the precaution of tyranny^ shall be extinct in 
the minds of men^ plots and assassinations will be anticipated 
by preventive murder and preventive confiscation^ and that 
long roll of grim and bloody maxims^ which form the poli- 
tical code of all power, not standing on its own honor^ and 
Che honor of those who are to obey it. Kings will be 
tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from priti" 
ciple, 

$ 325. Energy, in the arrangement of the parts of 
m sentence^ depends, 

First, On the preservation of unity in the general 
form of the sentence^ 

Secondly, On the right disposition of the capital 
words and members ; and 

Thirdly, On the disposition of coordinate or correla- 
tive words or members. 

§ 326. Unity in a sentence is preserved by the pre- 
sentation of but one leading subject, $ 318, and by 
the binding together of ^11 the parts in one conqiact 
whole. 
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The first element of unity here mentioned has been sufi^ 
eiently considered under the Iiead of clearness. 

The second appears in stjle in the periodic structure^ 
$ 269, in which the leading member of the sentence, being 
placed last, binds the whole together into one compact 
whole. 

The following are examples of the periodic structure: 

While all the Pagan nations consider Religion as one 
part of Virtue, the Jews^ on the contrary, regard Virtue as a 
part of Religion, 

For as guilt never rose from a true use of our rational 
faculties, so it is wery frequently subversive of them. God 
forbid that prudence, the first of all the virtues, as well as 
the supreme director of them all, should ever be employed 
in the service of any of the vices. — Burke. 

There is something in the present busine^, with all that 
is horrible to create aversion, so vilely loathsome, as to ex- 
cite disgust. It is, my lords, surely superfluous to dwell on 
the sacredness of the ties, which those aliens to feeling, those 
apostates to humanity thus divided. In such an assembly, 
as the one before which I speak, there is not an eye but 
must look reproof to their conduct; — not a heart but must 
anticipate its condemnation. — Sheridan. 

§ 327. The most conspicuous parts oi the sentence 
being the commencement and the close, these parts 
should, when energy of expression is aimed at, be 
given to the capital or leading words and members. 

This principle forbids commencing or closing a sentence 
with circumstantial words or clauses, unless it is desired to 
give them an emphatic distinction. In merely didactic dis- 
course, such clauses are admissible because they often con« 
duce to clearness and readiness of apprehension. In earnest 
oratory they can never be justified except, as has been just 
observed, when they are made emphatic. In this case^ 
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placing them at the beginning or the close at once gVftm 
them a high degree of force and impressiveness. 

We find in the Latin language a happy exemplification 
of this principle of energy. When Mucius Scaevola in 
Livy wishes to turn the attention of Porsenna on the fact 
that he was a Roman^ he says^ Romanus sum civis. On 
the other hand^ when Gavius in Cicero^s oration against 
Verres was urging his rights as a citizen^ not merely as a 
Roman^ he says^ Civis Romanus sum. Although the words 
are the same, the leading thought being different in the two 
cases J Livy places one word at the beginning of the sen- 
tence^ and Cicero another; and both clearly from mere 
reference to energetic effect. 

The following sentences are faulty in this respect: 

The other species of motion are incidentally blended <dso. 

Every nature you perceive is either too excellent to want 
it^ or too base to be capable of it. 

Seeing the delay of repentance doth mainly rely upon the 
hopes and encouragement of a future repentance^ let us con* 
sider a little how unreasonable these hopes are^ and how 
absurd the encouragement is which men take from them. 

But it is abs^ird to think of judging either Ariosto or 
Spenser by precepts which they did not attend to. — Watson, 

There need no more than to make such a registry only ■ 
voluntary, to avoid all the difficulties that can be raised^ 
and which are not too captious or too trivial to take notice 
of.— 'Temple, 

In like manner, if a person in broad day-light were falling 
asleep, to introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his 
sleep for that time, though ailence and darkness in them- 
selves, and not suddenly introduced, are very favorable to it. 
This I know only by conjecture on the analogy of the 
senses when I first digested thede observations; but I have 
since experienced it. — Bttrke, 
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The following extracts^ on the other hand^ furnish instan* 

ces of this kind of energy : 

In their prosperity my friends shall never hear of me; in 
their adversity, always. 

True liberty^ in my opinion, can only exist when justice 
is equally administered to all^ to the king^ and to the beggar. 

Never, so clearly as in the present instance, have I ob- 
served that safeguard of justice which Providence has placed 
ih the nature of man. 

No: I am no emissary — my ambition was to hold a place 
among the deliverers of my country — not in power, not in 
profit, but in the glory of the achievement! Sell my 
country's independence to France! and for what? A 
change of masters? No: but for ambition ! 

Under this species of energy may be ranked what has 
been denominated the Climax; or that structure of the sen- 
tence in which the different members succeed each other in 
order of strength or importance, the most impressive being 
placed last. 

The following are examples: 

In the middle of the day, at the moment of divine wor- 
ship, when the miserable husband was on his knees, direct- 
ing the prayers and the thanksgivings of his congregation 
to their God — that moifient did the remorseless, &c. 

Impose upon me whatever hardships you please; give me 
nothing but the bread of sorrow to eat; take from me the 
friend in whom I had placed my confidence; lay me in the 
cold hut of poverty and on the thorny bed of disease; set 
before me death in all its terrors; do all this, only let me 
trust in my Savior, and I will fear no evil — ^I will rise 
superior to afi3iction — ^I will rejoice in my tribulation. 

§ 328. In the arrangement of the sentence, furtlier, 
coordinate and correlative words and members should 
be placed in corresponding parts, so as to answer to each 
other and reflect on each other, so to speak, their owQ 
force. 
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The Latia and Greek languages^ through the variety of 

their inflections^ admitted this species of energy to a muclt 
greater degree than most modern tongues. Cicero says that 
the following expression drew forth wonderful applause from 
the audience: 

Patris dictum sapiens, temeritas filii comprobavit.* 

The following are from his orations; the first from that 

for Ligarius, the second from the oration for Roscitu 

Amerinu3: 

Nihil habet nee fortuna tua majus quam ut possis, nee 
natura tua melius quam ut velis, conservare plurimos. 

Accusant ii, quibus occidi patrem Sexti Roscii bono fuit ; 
causam dicit is, cui non modo luetum mors patris attulit^ 
verum etiam egestatem. Accusant ii, qui hunc ipsum 
jugulare summe cupierunt; causam dicit is, qui etiam ad 
hoc ibidem ante oculos vestros trucidetur. 

In our own language, the following sentences may be 
given as illustrations: 

Never before were so many opposing interests, passions^ 
and principles committed to such a decision. On one side 
an attachment to the ancient order of things, on the other a 
passionate desire of change; a wish in some to perpetuate, 

* Orator, 63. Hoc dichoreo tantas damor concionis excitatof 
est, ut admirabile est. If the double trochee at the close had its 
effect, it is yet qnestionaUe whether the energy of the expression 
is not owing Btill more to the admirable arrangement of the words, 
which are made most perfectly to answer to each other. < Pa- 
tris' and (filii* are at the extremes; < sapiens' and < temeritas' 
in the middle in joxta-position, and the one at the close, the other 
at the commencement of the respective members to which they 
belong; and the nn-related word <dictam' thrown as far as pos- 
sible out of view. The whole sentence is bound together by the 
verb, which as the most important word, occupies the List place 
in the sentence. We have, besides, the inversion of the object 
before the subject. To all ths is to be added the harmony of the 
whole. There is here a combination of many excellencies of st^ 
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in others to destroy every thing; every abuse sacred in the 
eyes of the former^ every foundation attempted to be demo- 
lished by the latter; a jealousy of power shrinking from the 
lE^ightest innovation^ pretensions to freedom pushed to mad- 
ness and anarchy; superstition in all its dotage^ impiety in 
all its fury. 

Sullen and severe without religion, profligate without 
gaiety, you live like Charles the Second, without being an 
amiable companion; and, for aught I know, may die^ as his 
father did, without the reputation of a martyr. 

§ 329. As, frequently, it may be desired to weaken 
and soften rather than to strengthen the expression, 
this object may be effected, for the most part, by means 
just the reverse of those which have been prescribed 
for imparting energy. 

The English language^ from the very heterogeneousness 
of its origin, allows more than most other languages this 
variation in the degrees of energy. The same object may 
be represented by a skillful orator in the strongest vividness 
and force or in the most indifferent tameness, simply by 
means of a diff'erent selection from those words which are 
grammatically proper to the object. Here belong those ex- 
pressions usually denominated Euphemisms, which are 
employed to soften or weaken the impression made by the 
more appropriate representation. The following are exem- 
plifications: 

1. In the kind of words: The toast concludes with a 
patriotic wish for all his persuasion, by the consummation 
of which there can be no doubt the hempen manufactures of 
this country would experience a very considerable con- 
fumption. 

For when the restless Greeks sat down 
So many years, before Troy town. 
And were renowned, as Homer writes. 
For well-soaled boots, no less than fights 
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S. In the number of words: 

They did that which every master would have wished bis 
servants to do ia such an exigency: instead of, they killed 
Clodius. 

3. In the arrangement of words: 

Parturiunt montes^ nascetur ridiculus mus. 

$ 330. Figurative energy is founded either, 

i. On the kind and number of words employed ; 

2. On the representative imagery ; or, 

3. On the structure of the sentence. 

The most strictly philosophical treatment of figurative 
energy^ as well as also of clearness^ would represent it in 
the light of the absolute and subjective properties of style, 
and follow the method furnished by the analysis of those 
properties. But both to prevent repetition and for conven- 
ience and simplicity^ it may^ perhaps^ better be exhibited 
Under the three heads named above. 

§ 331. Those forms of figurative energy which de- 
pend on the kind of words employed, are denominated 
Tropes, which may be defined as follows ; 

A Trope is a word employed for the sake of energy 
in a different import from that which is proper to it. 

It is obvious to remark that tropes are founded on the 
etymological properties of language. They are figurative 
uses of the proper import of words. A tropical impro^ 
priety is denominated a cataohresis. 

$ 322. Tropes impart energy to style by represent- 
ing the object in a more individual or sensible form 
than the proper denomination of it ; as sceptre instead 
of dominion ; Homer instead of the Homeric poems ; 
Britain instead of the government of Great Britain, 
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i 333. Trqies may be disiribttied ioio two classes 
according as they are founded on a direct resemblance 
of properties, or an indirect resemblance or similarity 
of relations. 

The foimer class may be denominated simple 
tropes ; the latter are called metaphors. 

All tropes are founded on resemblance, or, more philoso- 
phically speaking, on a more or less perfect identity. This 
partial identity or resemblance can always be traced even 
in the most remote cases. When we say, thus, " The cres- 
cent wanes," instead of, "The Mohammedan power declines," 
we first conceive of the flag of that power from its charac- 
teristic symbol; and then of the power itself from the flag 
which represents \i\ and in both cases the conception is 
founded on a species of local identity. The place of the 
crescent is in the flag; and of the flag with the presence of 
the power or authority. Without this identity, the mind 
has no power to conceive of the object represented. If the 
identity respect only one or two obscure particulars, or, in 
other words, if the resemblance be but faint and dim^ the 
trope is caidchresiic — harsh and far-fetched. The explana 
tion of tropical energy is hence obvious. By the trope, the 
mind addressed is placed in a certain place or time or ana- 
logous relation, from which it views the object represented; 
as in the trope ' a boisterous multitude/' the mind is referred 
to a furious wind swelling and roaring, and in that sensible 
image perceives the characteristic given in the epithet to thr 
'multitude/ 

Hence, when a word originally tropical ceases, from 
familiar use, to call up the sensible or singular object or 
icene to which it properly refers, it loses its tropical charae- 
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tar. Such is the tendmioj in the progress of lafig^imge witli 
mil tropes. 

Here we find the explanation of the fact that the same 
discourse pleases an imaginative mind skilled in the use of 
language and accustomed to refer the words to the sensible 
object which they originally represented, that, to another 
mind, seems wholly destitute of beauty. Here, too, is found 
the explanation of the peculiar energy and beauty of that 
species of style which puts the imagination of the reader 
constantly in the way of making this reference. 

These general observations apply with equal force to the 
second class of figures or those founded on the representa- 
tive imagery. 

5 334. Simple Tropes are of two species ; 

Those in which the objects compared differ in degree, 
and those in which the objects differ in kind. 

A trope of the former species is termed a synecdoche^ 
as "Cicero" instead of "orator;" "a sail" for "a ves- 
sel." 

A trope of the latter species is called a metonymy ; 
as "the father of Jupiter'* for "Saturn ;" "the grave" 
for " death." 

§ 335. Synecdoche is a trope in which either the 
part is put for the whole, or a species or individual for 
the class. 

Examples of the former variety are; 

^England is still flourishing for the instruction of ths 
world," for "Great Britain." — Miraheau. 

"By thousands,^ for ^'great numbers." 

The following are instances of the latter variety: 
jRomanus proelio victor, for Romanu 
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Some Tillage Hampden thai, with dauntless breait. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

80 thought the countries of Demosthenes and the Spartan: 
yet Leonidas is trampled by the timid slave, &c. 

$ 336. When the whole is put for a part, or the class 
for the species or individual, the trope is still called a 
synecdoche. In this case, for the most part, the energy 
of the expression is weakened. 

'To appropriate to one's self/ is more general language 
and less forcible than ' to steal/ * He went to his rest/ is 
a softer expression than ' he died.' The use of the plural 
" we " is thus less egotistical than the singular "I.* 

On the other hand, when the general essence is put for 
the individual concrete the trope is often highly energetic; 
as, " gold " for " the money " made from it, as, * Paid my 
price in paltry gold/ ' Freedom shrieked/ for * the friends 
of freedom.' 

f 337. A METONYMY is a trope in which the object 
is represented by a word properly applied to something 
else that differs in kind from the represented object. 

The additional energy imparted to the expression by this 
trope is owing to the circumstance that the object is repre- 
sented by means of one more familiar, or more readily 
conceived, in consequence of its being single or cognizable 
by the senses. 

The different varieties of this trope may be thus classified: 

1. Cause represented by the effect or rice ver^flf; as"groy 
hairs " for « old age "; « Milton" for Milton's writings." 

This variety is ultimately founded on identity of time» m 
the following is on that of place. 
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3. Subttanee by qunlity, property^ or accident, aad om 

versa; as, " the sun" for " the heat of the sun "; " Bnitas * 
for " inflexible firmness "; * wealth counts its cattle " for 
** the man of wealth." 

Here belongs the metonymy of the sign for the thing sig« 
nified, and the reverse; as 'scepter' for 'dominion/ 

3. The time, for what existed or transpired in it, and vtce 
9ersa; as, 'antiquity' for 'the men of antiquity;' *" poster- 
ity ' for ' the future/ 

Under this variety is included the metonymy founded on 
proximity of time. 

4. The place, for what is in it or associated with it, and 
vice versa; as 'Greece' for 'the Greeks'; 'the forum' for 
'a judicial tribunal,' or 'judicial bufiiness.' 

§ 338. A METAPHOR is a trope in which the repre- 
sentation of the object is effected by the use <rf a word 
properly denotuig something analogous; and is founded 
on a resemblance or identity of relations. 

A metaphor being founded on an identity of relation is 
by this distinguished from simple tropes, § 333. The 
nature of the metaphor may be seen from the following 
illustrations: 

" Time had ploughed his venerable front" — ^The word 

''.plougjied " is here used metaphorically. The use of it is 

justified on the ground of the analogy of the effect of literal - 

ploughing to that of time. In other words, what the driving 

of the plough is to the soil, time was to the forehead. The 

resemblance on which the metaphor is founded is obviously 

one of relation and not of properties. 

O ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm^ 
To sink in warm repose and hear the din 
Howl o'er the steady battlements-^ 
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fhere is in these lines an accumulation of metaphors^ all 
clearly distinguishable by the characteristic named from 
the simple trope. The winds are said to growl from the 
analogy of the effect on the mind to the growls of a wolf. 
What growling is to the wolf^ the noise of the storm is to 
the wind. So the motion of the forest is to the trees what 
the fluctuation of the water is to the waving sea. The 
same remark is applicable to ' the howling of the din over 
the battlement.' It is to be observed that in the. first and last 
of these metaphors there is^ besides the metaphor^ also^ the 
figure of personification. 

The metaphor often contains in itself a simple trope^ as 
in the following examples: 

Metaphors of Synecdoche; *A sea of troubles," for •a 
multitude of troubles." 

Apollo bade me check my fond desire, 

Islor on the vast Tyrrhenian spread my little saiL 

In this last instance, the ' Tyrrhenian ' is a synecdoche 
for any large sea; and it is likewise used metaphorically/^* 
the vast sea being to a little bark what epic themes were to 
the lyric spirit of Horace. 

Metaphors of metonymy. 1. Cause and effect. 

Bears his blushing honors thick upon him. 
Streaming Grief his faded check bedewed. 

Grief is here put for the effect and is characterised meta* 
phorically as streaming* 
3. Substance and property. 

Or have ye chosen this place 
After the toils of battie, to repose 
Your wearied virtue? 

* Virtue " is here used for the persons to whom it belongs^ 
^ffd ' wearied virtue " is a metaphor. 

83* 
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3. Time; as. Merciful clime; 'Summer life' for *\ 
able life/ 

4. Place. ' Bleeding bosom ' for ' grieving heart' 

§ 339. Figurative energy as depending on the num' 
her of words consists in a repetition or an omission of 
certain words which the ordinary forms of expression 
do not admit or require. 

$ 340. This class of figures includes Figurative 
Repetition and Ellipsis. 

Figurative repetition includes epizeuxis where 
the word is immediately repeated without any intervening 
word or clause^ as^ ^The introducers of the now-established 
principles of political economy may fairly be considered to 
have made a great discovery; a discovery the more credit- 
able^" &c.; and epanalepsis, where a word or clause inter- 
venes^ as, " The persecutions undergone by the Apostles 
furnished both a trial to their faith^ and a confirmation to 
ours: a trial to them^" &c« 

The repetition of connectives belongs to this class, and is 
called Polysyndeton; as, " Such a man might fall a victim 
to power; but truth and reason and liberty would fall with 
him." 

And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the 
rich men, and the chief-captains, and the mighty men^ and 
every bond-man, and every freeman^ hid themselves in the 
dens and in the rocks of the mountains. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words which would 
be supplied in the ordinary form of expression; as. 

Hereditary bondmen! know ye not, 
' Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow? 

The Ellipsis of connectives is termed (isynd»ton; m, 
V«ni, vidi, vici. 
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i 341. Those forms of figurative energy which de- 
pend on the representative imagery include three 
species ; 

1. Those figures which consist in a change of the 
nature or relations of the represented object ; 

2. Those which consist in comparison or contrast ; 
and 

3. Those which consist in a deviation from the or- 
dinary mode of expressing tlie mental condition of the 
speaker. 

$ 342. The first class of representative fiigures in- 
cludes those of, vision^ personification^ and hy- 
perbole. 

Vision is a figure in which the object although really 
remote is represented as present in time or place. 

This figure^ which is founded on a represented change in 
the relations^ of the object to time or place, is exceedingly 
common; and is found in style of all degrees of energy and 
vehemence. The following are illustrations: 

He was chosen: his forces were collected with the utmost 
diligence: he marched as if towards Cyrrha. But now, 
farewell at once to all regard either to the Cyrrheans or the 
Locrians ! He seizes Elatea. — Demosthenes on the Crown, 

The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark 
for his native country, is brought before the wicked praetor. 
With eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped, and rods to be brought; accusing him, but without the 
least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having 
come to Sicily as a spy, -^—Cicero against Verres, 

Advance, then, ye future generations. We would hail 
yott, as you rise in your long succession, to fill the places 
which we now fill, and to taste the blessings of existence, 
where we are passing, and soon shall have passed our own 
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kttinan duration. We bid yoa welcome to iUa jpLmmni 

kad of the Fathers. — Webster. 

The figure in this last example is specifically denomina- 
ted an apostrophe. It is in truths however, a combination 
of vision and apostrophe. § 344. 

Personification is a figure in which inaaiznate 
objects and qualities are represented as living beings. 

This likewise, is, a very common figure. Indeed^ as 
many words in eYery language which were originally ap- 
plied to inanimate objects or mere qualities only figurative- 
ly, have, by use, dropped their personifying character and 
are regarded as proper terms; so^ likewise, phrases a,nd 
extended forms of representative unageir have become ike 
ordinary and proper modes of representation. 

It is often conjoined with vision, and especially, with 
apostrophe. 

Bat look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

Shakspeare^ 

With such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a lei^ve. 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Milton, 

Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my souFs sadness, and draws forth 
The tear of sorrow from my bursting heart. 
Farewell awhile. — Home. 

The peculiar nature of the English language, whicfa 
applies no distinctions of gender to objects destitute of sex^ 
makes the use of this %are at once easy and forcible. 
The simple application of a personal pronoun imp^dng 
sex to an inanimate object at once invests it wid»<per8on» 
ality. 
' la Hke .manner,, liberty herself, the, last. and best gift of 
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God to his creatures » must be taken just as she ia. You 
may pare her down into bashful regularity^ and shape her 
into a perfect model of severe scrupulous law; but she uill 
be liberty no longer. — Erskine, 

When Natural Religion has thus viewed both^ ask her. 
Which is the prophet of God? But her answer we have 
already had^ when she saw part of this scene, through the 
eyes of the centurion, who attended at the cross. By him 
she spoke^ and said: ''Truly this man was the Son of God." 
^^omparison of the religion of Christ and of Mahomet 
in Sherlock's Sermons, 

The opposite of this figure, where a person is represented 
as a thing, has a similar energy in exposing a character to 
scorn and contempt. 

How in the name of soldiership and sense^ 

Should England prosper, when such things^ as smooth 

And tender as a girl, all esaenced o^er 

With odors, and as profligate as sweet; 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath^ 

And love when they should tight: when such as these 

Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause? 

Hyperbole is a figure in which the object is represented 
as magnified or diminished beyond reality. 

As Tision is founded on a change in the relations of the 
represented object, and personification on a change in its 
nature or kind, hyperbole is founded on a change in th4 
degree of some of its properties or qualities. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice; his spear, the 

fir; his shield the rising morn: he sat on the shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

A lover may bestride the Gossamer, 

That idles in the wanton summer air. 

And yet not fall — so light is vanity. — Shakspeare. 

He was the owner of a bit of ground not larger than a 
Lacedemonian letter. 
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The minds of the aged are like the tombs to which they 
are approaching; where^ though the brass and the marble 
leroain, \et the inscriptions are eilaced by time^ and the 
imagery has mouldered away. 

$ 343. The second class of representative figures 
being founded on a comparison of one object with an- 
other include those of comparison proper and simile ; 
contrast, allegory, and allusion. 

This class of figures differs from the first class , 

that while the latter confine the view to the object itself and 
only represent it as changed in its relations, nature or 
degree, those of the second class go out from the object itself 
and represent it only through the light of some other to 
which it bears some resemblance. 

The COMPARISON PROPER is a figure in which the pro- 
perties or relations of the object are represented by means of 
similar properties or relations in another object of the same 
class. 

The comparison differs from the metaphor chiefl}'^ in being 
more extended. It is not essential to the comparison that 
the words of comparison, ' like,' ' as,' ^ so,' &c., be actually 
expressed; although the term "metaphor," or "metaphori- 
cal comparison," is more commonly applied when those 
words are omitted. The figure is in this case bolder and 
makes a stronger demand on the imagination of the reader; 
nii all the properties of the representative object are in form 
attributed to the other, and the reader is- left to distinguish 
and select from among them such as may be appropriate. 
The use of the comparative particles and words, on the other 
hand, indicate only a partial resemblance. If the poet had 
said, " Be not dumb, driven cattle," the expression, if 
allowed by the meter, would be felt at once to be stronger 
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mnd bolder than the comparative form which he adopts; 
• Be not like dumb driven cattle." 

The SIMILE differs only in form from the comparison. 
The term Vsimile^ turns the mind on the object to which 
the theme is likened as the prominent thing. In the simile^ 
accordingly^ the representative object is presented as tha 
leading theme; and the represented as the subordinate one. 
In the comparison^ on the other hand^ the represented object 
is made the leading theme. Thus^ a comparison would' be 
in this form; ^As when the thunder rolls in peals; the light- 
ning glances on the rocks; spirits ride on beams of fire; and 
the strength of the mountain-streams comes running down the 
bills: so was the voice of battle." In the simile^ the repre- 
sentative object would be presented as the leading theme; 
as^ ^ Thou hast seen the sun retire red and slow behind his 
cloud; night gathering round on the mountain; while the 
unfrequent blast roared in narrow vales. At length the rain 
beats hard; and thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances 
on the rocks, spirits ride on beams of fire, and the strength 
of the mountain-streams comes roaring down the hills. Such 
was the noise of battle." Differing thus slightly, the simile 
and comparison are very commonly confounded. 

Contrast is a figure in which the object is represented 
by another similar object, but the attention is turned on the 
opposition or points of difference between them. 

Contrast thus involves comparison, since there can be no 
contrast between things entirely dissimilar; it differs from 
comparison in this, that while it assumes the resemblance it 
goes farther and dwelU on the points of opposition or dis- 
similarity* 

The destruction of a dangerous error which had widely 
extended its dominion is a glorious victory won by th« 
friends of truth, armed only with the weapons of faitL 
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Sucli a conqueror no streams of blood accompany: in Idk 
train are no desolated fields. 

The ALLEGORY is but an extended simile^ in which the 
comparative words are omitted. 

The allegory^ the parable^ and the fable belong to the 
same class of figurative forms of representation; and their 
distinctions are not ely observed in the common use of 
language. It is sufficient to remark of them that the fable 
is distinguished from the proper allegory by being shorter 
and also by being narrative or historical. It is founded on 
an imaginary event; whereas an allegory maV be descrip* 
tive. The term parable is more strictly confined to alle- 
gories either narrative or descriptive^ of a moral or religious 
character^ which are^ moreover^ founded on real scenes or 
events; as those of Christ. 

One of the finest examples of the allegory is in the eighti- 
eth Psalm^ from the eighth verse to the sixteenth inclusive. 

The Pilgrim's Progress by Bunyan is another fine exem- 
plification of the extended allegory. 

The ALLUSION is a species of comparison in which, while 
the comparative words are omitted, the represented object is 
still made the leading theme; and the comparbon is with a 
real object or event. 

By this last characteristic it is distinguished from the 
allegory, in which, as in the simile, the representative ob- 
ject is the leading theme. It differs from one class of met- 
aphors only in being more extended. Indeed, this class of 
metaphors, referring to a real scfne or event, are denomina- 
ted metaphorical allusions ^r allusive metaphors; as 
" The self-seeking will betray his friend or brother with a 
Judas-kiss." 

When it is said that the allusion always respects a real 
erent or object, it is not meant to exclude such imaginary 
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ohjeets or events as have been actually described or narrated 
in works of fiction. 

$ 344. The third class of representative figures, or 
those in which the mental condition of the speaker is 
represented as different from the reality, may be dis- 
tributed into three species, according a? they respect 
the personality of the speaker ; that of the hearer ; or 
the nature of the thought or feeling represented itself. 

The first species is prosopopoeia, in which the speaker 

personates another; as where Milo is introduced by Cicero as 

speaking through his lips; ^Attend, I pray, hearken, O 

citizens^ I have killed Publius Clodius by this sword and by 

this right hand, I have kept off his rage from your necks, 

which no laws, no courts of judicature, could restrain," &c. 

It is sometimes joined with personification, in which case 

inanimate or irrational things are represented as speaking ; 

as in Cicero^s first oration against Cataline, the republic is 

made the speaker and addresses Cicero himself. ^ What 

are you doing? Are you suffering him whom you have 

found to be an enemy, who you see is to be at the head of 

the war, whom you perceive oiu* enemies wait for in theii 

camp as their general, who has been the contriver of this 

wickedness, the chief of the conspiracy, the exciter of slaves 

and profligate citizens, to leave the city which is rather to 

bring him in than let him out? Will you not order him to 

be imprisoned, condemned, and executed?" &c. 

Sometimes this figure takes the form of a colloquy or i; 
dialogue. This was the ancient sermoctnatio. 

How does God reveal himself in nature? She answers 
thee with loud voices, with n thousand tongues: God is love. 

The second species is apostrophe, in which the speaker, 

instead of addressing directly his propel hearer, turns him- 

24 
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self to some other person or things either really or only ii 

imagination present* 

This figure abounds in the orations of Cicero. Thus in 
his first against Cataline: " I desire^ senators^ to be merciful, 
but not to appear negligent in so great dangers of the State; 
though at present I cannot but condemn myself of remiss- 
ness. There is a camp formed in Italy at the entrance of 
Etruria^ against the State; our enemies increase daily ; but 
we see the commander of the camp and general of the ene- 
mies Avithin our walls> in the very senate^ contriving some 
intestine ruin to the State. If, now, Cataline, I should 
order you to be seized and put to death," &c. 

Again, in his defense of Milo, he turns to his brother 
Quintus and addresses him as if present: ''And how shall I 
answer it to you, my brother Quintus, the partner of my 
misfortunes, who art now absent?" 

The third species of figures of this class which respect a 
change in the represented conception of the object by the 
speaker from the reality, includes irony, doubt, and inten'o^ 
gation. 

Irony is a figure in which the speaker represents his 
thought in a form that properly expresses the directly oppo- 
site of his opinion. It is employed mostly for purposes of 
playfulness or scorn and contempt. 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke. 
Constrained a smile, and thus ambiguous spoke: 
What god to you, untutored youth, affords 
This headlong torrent of amazing words ! 
May Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the cares of state! 

Odyssey, i. 490. 

' But, Mr. Speaker, we have a right to tax America.' Oh, 
inestimable right! Oh, wonderful, transcendent right! the 
assertion of which has cost this country thirteen provinces. 
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•ix islands, one hundred thousand lives, and serentj 
millions of money. Oh, invaluable right! for the sake of 
which we have sacrificed our rank among nations, our 
importance abroad, and our happiness at home! 

Doubt, also called aporta and duhitaiio, \b a figure in 
which the speaker represents himsellT as in doubt for the 
purpose of winning a stronger confidence from the hearers. 
Thus, Cicero in his oration for Ciuentius: 

I know not which way to turn myself. Shall I deny the 
scandal thrown upon him of bribing the judges? Can 1 any, 
the people were nbt told of it? &c. 

Interrogation is a figure in which a strong and con- 

fident assertion is represented under the form of an inquiry 

or demand. 

Have any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation 
of our Catholic brethren? Has the bigoted malignity of 
any individuals been crushed? or has the stability of the 
government or that of the country been weakened? or is one 
million of subjects stronger than four millions? 

$ 345. Those forms of %urative energy which de- 
pend on the structure of the sentence respect either 
the order and connection of the parts ; or the com- 
pleteness and length of the e]attir«e sentence. 

They include inversion and anacoluthon; aposi- 
pests and sententiousness. 

§ 346. Inversion is a figure in which the arrange- 
ment of the parts of a sentence is changed from the 
usual syntactical order. 

The general principle of energy in regard to the arrange- 
ment or the parts of a sentence is, tlrat the more important 
words or phrases be placed first or last, and the less impor- 
tant be thrown into the middle. This principle, indeed, 
«9plies also to the arrangement of words in the members. 
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Words of transition^ of eveiy class, as ^ however/ ' besides/ 
'therefore/ and the like, should in accordance with this 
principle be thrown, whenever practicable, into the middle of 
the sentence; — ^should be, in other words, postpositive and 
not prepositive. So, likewise, merely explanatory members 
or phrases should be neither the first nor the last on the 
mind, unless they arc to be made emphatic. 

But the unbending syntax of our language allows but 
little liberty to the orator in this respect. It is here incom- 
parably inferior to the ancient languages which, by the mul* 
tiplicity of their inflections, admitted readily any desired 
arrangement of the words and phrases. It is, however, even 
here superior to some other modern languages; and without 
offending against its essential principles, the orator may 
impart much energy to discourse by authorized deviations 
from the ordinary structure of the sentence. 

As the subject is naturally the first thing to be presented 
to the mind, our language requires that ordinarily it be 
placed first in the sentence. But sometimes it is the predi- 
cate in whole or in part, or the mode of the copula, upon 
which the orator wishes the attention more particularly to 
be fixed. To accomplish this inversion, in the first place^ 
we have certain words and forms of expression which are 
used for this purpose alone and are in themselves utterly 
destitute of meaning; such as, " there," " there is," " it is." 

There is a feeling of the sublime in contemplating the 
shock of armies, just as there is in contemplating the 
devouring energy of a tempest; and this so elevates and 
engrrosscs the whole man, that bis eye is blind to the tears of 
bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to the piteous moan of 
the dying, and the shriek of their desolated families. There 
is a gracefulness in the picture of a youthful warrior burn- 
ing for distinction on the field, &c. 

Jt gives me pleasure to advance a farther testimony in 
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bebalf of that government with which it has pleased Gudj 
who appointed to all men the bounds of their habitation^ to 
bless that portion of the globe that we occupy. 

It is the gospel of Jesus Christy which has poured the 
light of day into all the intricacies of this contemp lation. 

^gxkxn, when the predicate is separated in part or in whole 
from the copula the predicate or a part of it may be placed 
first. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

His faithful dogs howl on his hills^ and his boars which 
he used to pursue^ rejoice. Fallen is the arm of battle; the 
mighty among the valiants is low! 

Farther^ the qualifying parts of a sentence^ when they are 
to be made emphatic^ may be placed first without violating 
the principles of the language. 

So deeply were they impressed with the sense of their 
wrongs, that they would not even accept of life from their 
oppressors. 

Once more, in the objective relation of the sentence, our 
language ordinarily requires that the object follow its verb. 
For the sake of energy, however, inversion is often allow- 
able here. 

All that I have and all that I am and all that I hope in 
this life, 1 am now ready here to stake upon it. 

$ 347. Anacoluthon is a figure in which, for the 
sake of energy, the orator drops the giammatical form 
with which he had commenced and adopts another 
not syntactically reconcilable with it. 

This figure, common in thu classical writings, is rarely 
allowable in our language. Only strong passion can war- 
rant it, as it seems to imply such a degree of emotion in the 
ipeaker as to destroy the recollection of grammatical forms 

24* 
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§ 348, Aposiopesis is a figure ia which the feel* 
tags of the speaker induce him to inteniipt the expres« 
sion and leave the sentence incomplete. 

Tills figure^ hy its direct address to the imagination of 
the hearer^ is often one of great power. 

Demosthenes employs it frequently with much effect; bm 
in his address to Aeschines: O thou — by what name can I 
properly call thee? 

Must 1 remember? why she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on; yet, within a month- 
Let me not think — Frailty thy name is woman, 

i 349. Sententiousnbss is a deviation from that 
continuousness in style which thought naturally re- 
quires, § 295. It characterises that discourse which is 
broken up into short and abrupt sentences. 

The women, in iheir turn, learned to be more vain, more 
gay, and more alluring. They grew studious to please and 
to conquer. They Jost somewhat of the intrepidity and 
firmness which before were characteristic of them. They 
were to affect a delicacy and a weakness. Their education 
was to be an object of greater attention and care. A finer 
sense of duty m as to arise. 

After all, what is high birth? Does it bestow a nature 
different from that of the rest of mankind? Has not the 
man of ancient line, human blood in his veins? Does he 
not experience hunger and thirst? 

Besides, Sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to df>sire it, it is now too late to retire from the con* 
test. There is no retreat but in submission and slavery. 
Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on 
the plains of Boston. The war is inevitable, and let it come. 
I repeat it. Sir, let it come. 

J 360. There are certain general principles which 
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apply to the use of figures and which should be care< 
fully observed. 

nrh.e first respects the occasion of using them ; it re- 
quires that they never be introduced unless there be fit 
and suitable ground for them in the feelings of the 
speaker. 

Bo far as figures appear to be sought after^ they indicate 
labor and affectation which are in themselves most hostile 
to energy. The proper rule to be observed in reference to 
propriety in the use of figures, is that, while familiarity be 
obtained by previous study with the various kinds of figures, 
such only be actually employed in discourse as spring up 
naturally at the time. 

§ 351. The second principle respects the immber 
of figures ; it forbids a too frequent repetition of them, 
and, especially, the frequent repetition of the same 
figure. 

$ 352. The third principle respects the relation to 
be observed to the ordinary essential properties of 
style ; it requires that figurative expressions should be 
in conformity with the necessary prmciples that govern 
those properties. 

Figures are deviations from the ordinary forms of speech, 
but can never be properly violations of its essential proper- 
ties. In the use of figures, accordingly, the principles of 
etymology, syntax and lexicography, for example, should 
never be violated. No real energy is gained to discourse by 
the introduction of a figure which is unintelligible or obscure. 

§ 353. The fourth principle respects the quality of 
the figure itself; it requires that it be ever congruous 
and complete in itself; and at the same time be ex- 
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tended no farthei than is necessary for distiDct appre« 
hension. 

The liability to an offense against this principle is great- 
est in the case of the representative figures. Whenever these 
are presented confusedly and with incongruous features they 
offend rather than impress. So^ also^ while offensive 
abruptness and incompleteness are to be avoided^ the figure 
should never be extended tprther than the imagination of the 
hearer needs in order to grasp it intelligibly and fully. In 
the simile or comparison^ for instance^ to carry out the 
figure into every possible resemblance weakens as well as 
disgusts., and is fatal to energy. 

The following extracts exemplify violations of this 
principle: 

I am convinced that the method of teaching whieh 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation^ is 
incomparably the best^ since not content with serving up a 
few barren and lifeless truths^ it leads to the stalk on which 
they grow. — Burke, 

There is not a single view of human nature which is not 
sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride. — Addison. 

Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of 
turning their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior 
regions and recesses of the mind^ the hollow caverns of deep 
thought, the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wil- 
dernesses, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts, 
of this obscure climate. — 8haftsbury, 

These are the first-fruits of my unfledged eloquence, of 
which thou hast oft complained that it was buried in ths 
shade. 

Upon ihy mirror, earth's majestic view. 
To paint thy presence, and to feel it too. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF ELEGANCE. 



§ 364. Elegance is that property of style by vir- 
tue of which the discourse is commended to the taste 
of the hearer. 

§ 355. The elements of elegance in style are pro- 
priety ; expression of right sentiment ; and grace. 

This analysis of elegancj is founded on that of the consti- 
tuents of aesthetic beauty. (Introduction^ chap. TIL ( 21.) 
The first element of taste^ if it be not rather an indispens- 
able condition, is propriety or fitness. We require, for 
instance, as essential to all beauty that there be fitness in 
respect to the end or design in reference to which the work 
of art is constructed. The perception of this fitness gives us 
pleasure of itself with no further element of beauty. Thus 
the adaptation of the various parts of a steam engine to its 
designed end — the production of motion; of the different 
members of the animal body to their respective uses, and 
of all of them together to the final end of the animal econ- 
omy; of a chain of reasoning or a series of complicated 
arguments to the proof of a proposition, gives us a higher or 
lower degree of aesthetic pleasure. . 

We are likewise pleased with the expression of a correct 
sentiment. We admire the exhibition of devoted friendship 
and attachment in the episode of Nisus and Euryalus in the 
^ncid ; of generous and lofty patriotism in the well-known 
adjuration and other parts of the oration of Demosthenes on 
the crown. 

We are touched, also, by the exhibition of grace in the 
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constructions of art^ evincing a masterly skill and power im 
the artist. 

Into these elements may be resolved all the constituent* 
of beauty in style. 

J 356. Propriety in style requires 

1. A just expression of all the various properties of 
style that have been before enumerated, and a sym« 
metry and congruity as respects the parts of a dia* 
course ; 

2. An adaptation of the verbal expression to the 
character of the theme as sacred, important, serious, 
or otherwise ; and 

3. The observance of a due decorum as determined 
by the character of the i^eaker, of the hearers, and 
of the occasion and circumstances of speaking. 

An element of style so extended although so indispen- 
s<able and so difficult of attainment^ its very nature forbids 
the attempt to describe or exemplify more fully. It is one 
which^ as Cicero remarks^ it is impossible to communicate 
by art.'*' One or two general observations are all that it is 
deemed useful to add on this subject. 

The first is, that a strict regard to propriety is absolutely 
indispensable to success in oratory, so far as success depends 
on the hearer's taste. And his gratification here may have 
a determining power over his attention, his perception and 
judgment. Indeed, Cicero does not hesitate to say that pro* 
priety is the essential element of oratorical power. ^Is erit 
eloquens, qui ad id quodcumque decebit, poterit accommo« 
dare orationem." 

* Capat esse artis, decere ; quod tamen nnmn id esse, quod tittd} 
arte non possit — De Orat. I. 29. 
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The nature of oratorical propriety, further^ may perhaps 
best be understood from the observation that it is merely the 
giving to discourse what belongs to it. The demands of 
propriety arc fully met when what belongs to the nature of 
style as the expression of thought^ to the nature of the sub- 
ject^ the character of the speaker and the hearer^ the occasion 
and circumstances of speakings is correctly observed in the 
discourse. 

$ 357. The expression of right sentiment 
as an element of beauty in style, involves the use of 
such representative imagery in the exhibition of thought 
as is founded on high and pure associations. 

This is a positive element of beauty, and is of a higher 
order than the first named — propriety. It is by this element 
that oratory more closely links itself to the peculiar beauty 
of ideal art which lies in the representation of sentiment. 
It is, indeed, only indirectly and incidentally that sentiment 
can be expressed in oratorical style; while in art it may con- 
stitute the final end of the work. Still sentiment appears in 
style. It gives to style a peculiar color and hue. When 
discourse proceeds from a mind imbued with elevated sen- 
timents and familiarized with pure and noble associations, 
style, as the body of the thought, puts on a peculiar fresh- 
ness and beauty which commends it to every refined taste. 
The character thus reveals itself in style. It was on good 
grounds that the ancients urged so earnestly the importance 
of character to success in oratory ; for, as Quintilian reasons, 
" discourse reveals character and discloses the secret disposi- 
tion and temper; and not without reason did the Greeks 
teach that as a man lived so he would speak." — "Proferr 
mm mores plerumque oratio, et animi secreta detegit. Nee 
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•ine causa Graeci prodiderunt^ ut vivat, quetilqtte etiam 
dkcrc,* 

$ 358. Grace is that element of beauty which 
springs fi^m ease of eitecution implying not only a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of style but also 
power and skill in the actual expression. 

Grace ultimately is founded on motion or power in 
sensible operation^ $ 21. By an easy analogy it b 
applied to moral and abMraot expressioni^ of power^ as well 
as, also, to formv which are nlotioiiless but yet suggest pre- 
vious exertion of power in detemii'iiing them. We speak 
thus of the grace of a statue which represents the easy atti- 
tude of perfect Tigor and suppleness of limb. 

Grace appears in style in the easy flow of diction which 
attends power of expression. Abruptness and sententiousness 
in style imply, indeed, power. So far as abrupt and broken, 
however, discourse implies a broken or impeded energy. 
The roar and foam of a mountain torrent dashing against 
rocks and trees display force; it is force, however, checked, 
impeded and out-mastei^. The easy gentle flow of the 
majestic river, that quietly takes into its current and bears 
along without a ripple every obstacle that comes in its way, 
is a more perfect emblem of unimpeded power, and in its 
motion we see grace exemplified. Mere impulsive, jetting 
oratory is so far deficient in grace, as it implies impeded 
and resisted power. 

§ 359. In the acquisition of this property of style, 
elegance or beauty, three means are essential ; 

First, mental culture ; 

Secondly, study of art, including both its principles 
and its exemplifications in models ; and 

Thirdly, exercise with judicious criticisms. 
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§ 360. Mental culture is essential both for the pur- 
pose of acquiring those moral habits and associations 
<whiQh are necessary for the expression of right senti* 
ment ; as well as also for the attainment of that power 
nhiah is the Ibiuidation and source of grace. 

$361. !?%« study of art is directly beneficial in 
creating that sense of propriety which is the conditio^ 
of all beauty ; as well as also in forming the senti- 
ments and in developing power of expression. 

Every spft^es of art may l^e, turned to useful account in 
the formation of ipratorical taste. While in no one are all 
tbe forms of beauty perfectly .revealed, there is none, per- 
haps, which is not distinguished, above every other in it« 
adaptedness to develop some one or another particular ele- 
ment of beauty. 

The term 'art* is here en^ployed in its o^ost comprehensive 
import; and is intended to i^ndude. every exertion of power 
under, the control of taste. Nature it&ei( in ^his view is hut 
the workmanship of a most perfect artist, and is hence a 
most appropriate model for the study of oratory in all its va- 
rious forms of skill and beauty. Manners and morals, also, 
lie within the domain of art; and for many reasons demand 
the close and constant study of the orator, not for the mere 
information of the understanding only, but as furnishing the 
means of developing and forming the taste. 

$ 362. Exercise in oratory of itself develops and 
strengthens power of execution ; and, combined with 
judicious criticism, aids in the cultivation of all the 
elements of oratorical taste. 

In applying criticism to oratorical compositions, the 
eaution given in $ 18 in regard to the time of criticism 

25 
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needs carefully to be observed; as nothing more fatally chills \ 

mnd enervates inventive and expressive power than the indul* 
gence of an undue critical spirit at the time of composing^ 
or speaking. 

By the use of these general means the mind is to be 
trained and developed to the power of expressing all its 
thoughts in taste or elegance. Such an indirect culture ia 
to be preferred to any immediate endeavor^^ at the time of 
composing^ to communicate to style this property. In the 
words of Dr. Whate]y^ " the safest rule is^ never^ during 
the act of composition^ to study elegance^ or think about it 
at all. Let an author study the best models^ — mark their 
beauties of style and dwell upon them^ that he may insen- 
sibly catch tho habit of expressing himself with elegance; 
and when he has completed any composition^ he may revise 
it^ and cautiously alter any passage that is awkward and 
harsh^ as well as those that are feeble and obscure; but let { 

him never, while writing, think of any beauties of style; 
b«t content himself with such as may cotu« spontaneoosfy." 
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THEMES FOR EXERCISES IN INVENTION 



THEMES IN NARRATIVE DTSCOURSB* 

1. Simple Narration. 
The crusades. 
The discovery of AmeHba. 
The conquest of Englasd by the Normans. 
Magna Chart a. 

The early population of the earth by successive migiiitioiw 
The dismemberment of Poland. 
The expulsion of Kings from Rome. 
The exodus of the Israelites- from Egypt. 
The origin of the Grecian game* 
The Persian invasions of Greece. 
The rise of tragedy. 
The plebeian triumph in Rome* 
The origin and spread of British conquests in Indiiu 
The American Revolution. 
The battle of Waterloo, 
The conquests of Alexander the Great 
The history of Republics in South America. 
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The Peloponnesian War. 
The history of modern commerce. 
The destructioQ of Carthage. 
Gothic conquests in Italy. 
The subjection of Greece by the Romaaf. 
The history of Jerusalem. 
The French revolution in 1830. 
The first Triumvirate in Rome. 
The revival of legal studies. 
The Quadruple Alliance of 1814 
The battle of Lexington. 
The Swiss Confederacy. 
The rise of Monachism. 
The division of the Roman empire. 
The rise of the Turks. 
The Saxon descendents in England* 
The expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
The introduction of Christianity into England; theOfl^ 
man tribes; China; the South Sea lalanda. 
The Danish invasions of England* 
The rise of the Feudal System. 
The Sicilian Vespers. 
The Hanseatic League. 
The Lutheran Reformation. 
The war of the Roses in England* 
The Spanish Inquisition. 
The Slave Trade. 

The imprisonment and execution of Maiy SttMrt 
The settlement of New England. 
The English Commonwealth. 
The rise of Mohammedanism* 
The ministry of the older Pitt 
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The inclepcndeaci- of iM(;dern Greece. 

The American Constitution. 

The battle of the Nile. 

The Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Reformation in England. 

The rise of Chivalry. 

The lives of Pericles, Solon, Demosthenes, Alexander the 
Great, Xenophon, Themistocles, Cato, Caesar, Hannibal , 
Scipio, Cicero, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, 
Belisarius, Tycho Brahe, the Earl of Chatham, Hampden, 
Michael Angelo, Columbus, Washington, La Fayette, Louis 
XIV., Cowper, Edmund Burke, Howard, Joan of Arc^ 
Benjamin Franklin, John Milton, Martin Luther, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Lord Byron, Galileo, Charles V., Frederick 
the Great, Burns, Addison, Fox, Alexander Hamilton, 
Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, John Jay. 

2. Abstract Narration. 

The progress of civilization in the world. 

The rise of popery. 

The ditfusion of knowledge. 

The spread of Christianity. 

The rise of free cities. 

The development of taste. 

The growth of genius. 

The progress of free principles. 

The decline of the poetical spirit. 

The lapse of virtuous principle when deprived of its usual 
support. 

The transition of superstition to infidelity. 

3. Narration with exhibition of causal relation. 

The influence of the Reformation on the intellect of 
Europe, 
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The probable influence of the United States on the des- 
tinies of the world. 

The influence of the spirit of the present age on the des- 
tiny of the world. 

The influence of the press. 

The influence of the American Revolution. 

The influence of the national spirit on security. 

The public games of Greece. 

The influence of the Reformation on civil liberty. 

The causes of the melancholy of genius. 

The influence of periods of great excitement on literature. 

The influence of the Feudal system. 

The influence of the Crusades. 

The influence of chivalry. 

The influence of commerce. 

The influence of climate on national character. 

The study of History as a means of intellectual growth. 

The influence of seclusion in cultivating the mind and 
heart 

The influence uf christian missions on the literature of the 

The indulgence of a spirit of censure. 
Singleness of purpose in its bearing on succeis. 
Imitation as leading to servility. 

THEMES IN DESCRIPTION. 

1. Description proper. 

The Geographical Features of Switzerland, Italy, Tartary, 
Great Britain, Greece, The United States, Denmark, Egypt, 
Iceland. 

Ancient and modern Athens, Rome, Thebes,. Baby loOj 
>*%ris, London, St. Petersburg, Edinburgh, Washington. 
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The vale of Chamoani, Mont Blanc^ The vale of Tempe, 
Lago Maggiore in Italy^ The Scottish Highlands; The Falls 
of Niagara, of Terni; Mount Vesuvius, Hccla. 

The Parthenon of Athens, St. Peter^s church at Rome, 
St. Paul's of London, King's Chapel Cambridge, Strasburgh 
Cathedral. 

The cedar of Lebanon. 

Autumn, 

The planetary system. 

2. Abstract Description* 

The German Confederation, 

The Hanseatic League. 

The English Constitution* 

The Constitution of the United States of Americft. 

The Swiss Confederacy. 

The British Parliament. 

Republican Rome. 

Roman Patriotism. 

The character of Napoleon Bonaparte, Washington^ 
Oliver Cromwell, La Payette, Lord Byron, Cowper, John 
Jay, Socrates, Cicero, Pompey, Lord Bacon, Sir Ii 
Newton. 

Character of the American Indiana. 

The man of independent thought 

The true statesman. 

The enthusiasm of genius. 

Moral courage. 

Character of the Modern Greeks. 

The man of impulse. 

The character of a Philosophical Historian* 

The literary character of the Scriptures. 

The writings of Sir Walter Scott. 
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The Lalce poeti. 

Cheerfulness. 

The beauty of a forgiving spirit 

True Greatness. 

Genius. 

Genuine politeness. 

Independence of character. 

The pleasure derived from the oontemplation of flie pait 

THEMES IN ANALYSIS, 

The benefits of a refined taste. 

The excellence of ingenuousness. 

The evils of Party Spirit. 

The benefits of Party Spirit. 

Impediments to high literary excellence in the tJnited 
States. 

The benefits of foreign travel. 

The uses of the study of History. 

The benefits of national adversity. 

The uses of knowledge. 

The motives at the present day to aim at high mentd 
superiority. 

The oblififations of a country to her literarv rn^ii. 

Decision of character. 

The means of perpetuating the blessings of a free gof- 
er nment. 

The political prospects of Europe 

The eccentricities of genius. 

Liabilities of the student at the present day. 

The benefits resulting from a high culture of the sodal 
affections. 

The social tendencies in the United Stated. 
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AhiUfts of the imagination. 
Duties resulting from the right of suffrage^ 
Uses of biography. 
Uses of history. 

The duties of the American Scholar. 
Constituents of real greatness. 
Benefits of the fine arts. 
The duties of literary men to their country. 
Instruction to be derived from the history of our revolo* 
lion. 

Moral defects of English Poetry. 

Advantages arising from a love of literature in ewrly life^ 

Abuses of the spirit of honor in this country. 

THEMES IN EXEMPLIFICATION. 

The power of habit. 

The corrupting effects of slavery. 

The order of nature. 

The power of conscience. 

The love of system. 

Nothing beneath the care of Providence. 

The power of resdution. 

The power of association. 

The ingratitude of Republics. 

Practical character of the age. 

Undue influence of foreign opinion in this coimtry. 



THEMES IN COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 

The influence of the study of nature and of art on char^ 
acter. 

The comparative etfects of climate and descent, on. na* 
tionaUiJty of iTto^ 
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The influence of agriculture> commerce, and maa]i£M>> 
tuies on national character. 

Principles, not men. 

A Government of law. 

Reward and punishment as incentives to exertion* 

Acting from principle, rather than from impulse. 

Comparative dignity of the warrior and statesman. 

Literature as affected by different forms of government. 

Reading and observation in the study of human nature. 

The comparative virtue of the enlightened and ignorant 
classes. 

The influence of architecture, painting, poetry, and mu- 
sic in providing and perpetuating religious impressions. 

The influence of the ancient and modern languages in 
the culture of the taste. 

The letters of Lady Montague, Horace Walpole^ and 
Covvper. 

The Mythologies of Greece and Rome. 

The military character of Napoleon and Wellington. 

Personal memoirs and formal histories as illustrative of 
national history and character. 

The power of conscience and human law. 

The comparative effects of literature and science on dvi- 
lization. 

The influence of moral and physical causes on character. 

Skepticism and love of trath as indications of mental 
rigor. 

Hume and Lingard as Historians. 

The poet of an early and of a civilized age. 

Imitation and mimicry. 

Domestic Life among the ancient Greeks and Romaiu^ 
and in this country. 
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Ages of action and reflection. 

The different styles of eloquence prevailing in different 
ages and countries. 

Modern and ancient Greece. 
Policy and principle. 

THEMES IN CONFTRMATIOir. 

Commerce favorable to national character. 

Civilization progressive. 

International copy right. 

The necessity of maintaining national credit. 

Dramatic Entertainments hurtful tx) souikd mniralaT 

Universal Suffrage. 

Civilization dependent on Christianity. 

Novel Reading. 

Every man the architect of his own fortuae. 

The dependence of commerce on credit. 

The desiraUeness of cherishing a military spirit in this 
country. 

The unlimited right of society to control individual pur- 
suits. 

The right of government to enforce the sacrifice of pri- 
vate interest to public good. 

The equal distribution of happiness. 

The rewards of virtue sure. 

General diffusion of knowledge advantageoas to the h^gkcr 
classes of literature. 

The necessity of relaxation. 

No man without influence. 

Men responsible for their opinions. 

The progress of right opinions slow. 

Utility of national celebrations. ^ 
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PrecariousnesA of popular favor. 

The original unity of the human race. 

The desirableness of short terms of political offict. 

The expediency of making authorship a profesiioiL 

The natural proof of the souPs immortality. 

Original diversity of talents in man. 



THEMES IN EXCITATION. 

The death of Socrates. 

The reign of terror in France. 

Oen, Washington resigning his sword to Congi 

The plague in London. 

The extinction of the Indians. 

The Slare trade. 

The field of battle. 



THEMES IN PERSUASION. 

The love of truth as a practical principle. 

Aiming at perfection in every thing. 

Culture of the taste. 

Education of (he senses. 

Firmness in dutv. 

Contentment Avitli the allotments of Providenctii 

Fortitude under reverses. 

Habits of industry. 

The love of nature. 

Tiioroughness in intellectual attainments. 

MISCELLANEOUS THEMES. 

Love of retirement 

Study of the Mathematics. 

Tendency of an excessive veneration of antiquity 
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National monuments.. 

Influence of a free press on Government* 

Conversation as a^ means of intellectual improveiaeQU 

The influence of the discovery of America on th^ iviri 
lect of Europe. 

Influence of constitution on literary pur8uit4«t 

Tendency to extremes at the present dajr* 

Early impressions. 

Knowledge is power. 

The choice of friends. 

Persecutions for, opinion. 

Influence of mental culture on moral feeUng* 

Providential evils^ real blessings. 

The limits to intellectual acquisitions. 

Influence of literature on national refinement. 

The value of an unspotted reputation. 

A superficial attention to a great variety of puriulr. 

The trup character revealed in the conduct 

Inflnences. of circumstances on character. 

Self government. 

The union of discipline with native genioi*. 

Indulgence of a spirit of censure. 

The power of custom. 

The influence of associates on character. 

The abuse of free discussion. 

The eflects of irregularity in rank. and condition in a 
republic. 

The infioenofr of great emergencies on the fomiatioa of 
character. 

Delicacy of feeling. 

Conflict of opinion. 

Sanguine temperament. 

26 
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Influence of promiscuous reading. 
Public education. 

Prevailing deference to public opinion* 
Anonymous literature. 
National recollections. 
Eagerness for politics in this country. 
Activity as the great source of happineis* 
The authority of great names. 
The dread of singularity. 
Models in literature. 

Inordinate love of wealth as a peculiar weakneei in 
American character. 
The mental discipline required in this eountry. 
Virtue the true guide to lasting favor- 
Visionary anticipations of the futurei. 
Influence of free institutions on the habits of social life 
Love of excitement. 

The character of the early settlers of a country. 
Influence of literature on the stability of govenunailt 
The evils of sudden revolutions in government 
Self educated men. 

Neglect of literature by professional men. 
The desire of esteem. 
High aims and expectations. 
Self-confldcnce. 
Early trials in life. 

Free Intercourse with the world in early life* 
The influence of great national wealth on monlg* 
Use of ridicule. 
Intellectual Independence. 
Genius has its weaknesses. 
Sacriflce for principle. 
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Power of truth and the certainty of its .final triumph. 

Influence of the study of poetry on the intellectual and 
moral character. 

Knowledge of human nature. 

Influence of periodical literature. 

Errors of Genius without moral principloi 

The power of local association. 

Integrity in politics. 

National benefactors. 

Carrying early warmth of feeling into life* 

Tendency of great scenes and objects to elevate the char* 
acter. 

Judicious culture of the imagination as a means of #•• 
joyment and usefulness. 

Habits of reverie. 

Security of free institutions. 

Erroneous estimates of greatness. 

Influence of strained and excessive feeling on literatnrOb 

Literary courage. 

Progress of our country in national improvement. 

Power of opinion in a free government 

Accomplishments. 

Destiny of the English Language. 

Independence of Genius. 

Memorials of great actions. 

Influence of a spirit of distrust 

Influence of Christianity on the spirit of poetry. 

Generosity of sentiment. 

Ambition as a motive to literary exertion. 

Military greatness as an object of admiration. 

Abuses of free discussion at the present day. 

Cherishing high sense of national character* 
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Literaiy enterprise. 

The abuso of power in republici. 

Spirit of revolutions in Europe. 

Study of the human heart 

Influence of mental culture or dignity of cbaraeter. 

Superficial reading. 

Encouragement to philanthropic effort derived from the 
present state of the world. 

National amusements. 

Desire of change. 

Culture of eloquence in the United States. 

Influence of great scenes and objects on the formation sf 
character. 

The trials of genius. 

Advantages of a national literature.' 

Influence of moral feeling on a refined taste. 

The comparative value of contemporary and subsequent 
narrations of historical events. 

The moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

Active profession in its influence on the effects of a liters 
ary man. 

The influence of foreign languages on the originality of a 
nation's literature. 

The standard of taste. • 

The idea of the beautiful as developed in Grecian liters* 
ture and art. 

The effects of increased facilities of intercourse between 
the Eastern and Western continents on the United States. 

The moral tendency of the natural sciences. 

The use of a diversity of languages. 

The use of ballads and songs in influencing n nation's 
charactw. 
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Elevation of rank as affecting turpitude of character. 

The dependence of the mind on the state of the body. 

Tiie influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

The influence of Christianity in the moral and intellectual 
revival of Europe after the dark ages. 

Agitation as a means of efl'ecting reform. 

The influence of Christianity on domestic habitfl 

Severity of manners in a republic. 

Originality of thought^ as affected by the maturity of 
literature and science. 

The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

The study of the exact sciences. 

The reciprocal influence of literature and morab. 

The permanence of our free institutions. 

The decline of poetry. 

The influence of philanthropy on Christianily, 

Early prejudices. 

The influence of imagination on happinssff. 

The heroic character. 

Pride of ancestry. 

Reason and resolotioii. 
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